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Author of ‘* The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.” Cloth, 6s. 
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is throughout a magnificent figure. . . . Itisa | scene than that which opens this story. It is, in 
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bold thing to say, but we hardly remember in fiction | short, one of the cleverest historical romances that 
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A HISTORY OF DANCING. From the Earliest Ages to Our Own Times. From 
the French of GASTON VUILLIERS. With a Sketch of “ Dancing in England,” by JosePH 
GREGO. With 25 Plates in Photogravure and 409 Illustrations in the text. One Vol., 4to, 
cloth, 36s. net ; or Vellum, 50s. net. Also 35 copies printed on Japanese Vellum (contain- 
ing three additional Plates), with a duplicate set of the Plates on India Paper for framing. 
Each copy numbered and signed. Price, £12 12s. net. 
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thought much and felt much. It is impossible to help being interested in the book.” 

In the Permanent Way, and Other Stories. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘‘ On the Face 
of the Waters.” One Vol., 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette—-‘A volume of charming stor ies, and of stories possessing something more than mere 
charm. All the mystery and the frankness, the simplicity and complexity of Indian life are here. A book to 
read, and a book to buy.” 

St. Ives. By R. L. SreveNson, Author of ‘‘ The Ebb-Tide.” Second Edition. One Vol., 6s. 

The Times.—* Neither Stevenson himself nor anyone else has given us a better example of a dashing story 
full of life, and colour, and interest.” 

The Christian. By Hatt Caine. One Vol., 6s. 

The Sketch.—“ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. Caine’s bitterest detractors cannot deny 
that he is the possessor of that rarest of all gifts, geuius.” 

What Maisie Knew. By Henry JAmes. Second Edition. One Vol., 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ It is quite impossible to ignore that, if the word have any significance and is ever to 
be used at all, we are here dealing with genius. This is a work of genius as much as Mr. Meredith’s best work.’ 
Marietta’s Marriage. By W. E. Norris, One Vol., 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘As a piece of literary workmanship it is excellent. The characterisation is clever, care- 
ful, and quite successful. The dialogue is bright and always to the point.” 

Last Studies. By Husperr CRaAcCKANTHORPE, with an introduction by HENR< JAMES, and a 

Portrait. One Vol., 6s. 

The Daily Mail,—“ Should be read for their merit of vividness.” 

The Gadfly. By E. L. Voynicu. One Vol., 6s. 


The St. James's Gazette, —“ Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, we must avow it to be a work of real genius. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘The most important Archzological treatise of the Century.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

Fhe Dolmens of Ireland. Their Distribution, Structural Characteristics, and Affini- 
ties in Foreign Countries; together with the Folk-Lore attaching to them, with Plans and 
Illustrations, and an Introduction dealing with the anthropology of the Irish race. By 
WILLIAM COPELAND BorLASsE, M.A., late President of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
and a Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries of London; Barrister-at-Law. With 
upwards of 700 Illustrations. Three vols. Royal 8vo, £5 5s. 


“*One of the most elaborate archeological works of modern times. For the last ten years Mr. Borlase has de- 
voted the best part of his time to elaborating this truly monumental work mentioned. A large proportion of the 
drawings and measurements have been taken by the author himself during his numerous journeys to Ireland. The 
book will contain an ‘ Essay on the affinity of the early Irish races with those of the Continent of Europe,’ and 
will be divided into four portions, the first containing a full catalogue of the megalithic monuments commonly 
known as ‘ cromlechs,’ but now described as ‘dolmens’ by archeologists. Ireland is peculiarly rich in these monu- 


ments, since in that country the ancient ‘ veneratio lapidum’ has preserved intact what elsewhere has been lost for 
ever.” 


“A volume of vivid and varied interest.” -ACADEMY. 
Essays and Speeches. By W. S. Litiy, Author of ‘‘ Ancient Religion and Modern 
Thought,” ‘* A Century of Revolution,” &c. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
The Contents of the Volume are:—ALEXANDER PopE—PROFESSOR GREEN—JOHN Henry Newman: A Memoir— 
Tue TemMporaL Power OF THE Pope, wWitH A REJOINDER TO SiGNor Crispi—THE MakinG or GERMANY— 
LITERATURE AND NATIONAL LireE—THE New Spirit in History. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
THE EASTERN CRISIS OF 1897 AND BRITISH POLICY 
IN THE NEAR EAST. 


By G. H. PERRIS. 


With a Poem by WILLIAM Watson, a Cartoon by WALTER CRANE, and a Sketch Map. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** Designed to give English readers a key, not only to the causes and the possible consequences of the Greco- 
Turkish War, but also to the larger developments and wider issues of the Eastern Question. The first part wil 
deal with the attitude of Great Britain to the other Powers, and of these to Turkey up to the Cretan rising of this 


year; the second will narrate the course of events in Crete up to the recall of the Greek troops; and the third will 
summarize the facts of the war, and draw general conclusions.” 


“One of the best hooks ever written on Turkey.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. 


By RICHARD DAVEY. 


With Frontispieces, Map, and Plans. Two vols. Demy 8vo, 24s. 


A WORK OF QUITE NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 


Our Trade in the World in Relation to Foreign Competition. 
1885-1895. By WILLIAM G. H. GASTRELL, Commercial Attaché to Her Majesty’s Embassy 
at Berlin, and to Her Majesty’s Legation at Copenhagen and Stockholm, Royal 8vo, 6s, 

“There is every reason to fear that there has been, in many parts of the world, a considerable increase of the 
trade of some foreign nations at the expense of that of Great Britain. - The avowed object of the author in 
this book is merely to lay before the British public a clear unvarnished statement of facts, so far as they can be 

gathered from official sources, and to leave the public te judge for themselves, after reading the facts elaborated im 


the volume, whether there is not serious cause for apprehending that our foreign trade is by no manner of 
means in such a satisfactory condition as we are led to believe in many quarters,” 


NATURAL HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. 

The Naturalist in Australia. Ly W. SAviLLe-KEentT, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., Past 
President Royal Society of Queensland ; formerly Assistant in the Natural History Depart- 
ments of the British Museum. Author of ‘‘ The Great Barrier Reef of Australia,” ‘‘ A Manual 
of the Infusoria,” &c., &c. Illustrated by 48 full-page Collotypes, 7 Coloured Plates by 


Keulemans and other artists, and numerous smaller illustrations in the text. Royal quarto, 
43 35. net. 


“Mr. Saville-Kent is already known as the author of ‘The Great Barrier Reef of Australia.’ His new book will 
contain the results of many years’ exploration in all the Australian colonies, and include observations on the ab- 
original tribes as well as on the natural history of the island continent. Special attention is given in it to tie 


suthor’s favourite subject, aquatic zoology. At present Mr. Saville-Kent is Fisheries Commissioner to the West 
Australian Government.” 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
SECOND EDITION. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. : vol., with Portrait, 


demy 8vo, 16s. 


Truth :— The most genial, charming, and amusing volume of reminiscences of the year.” 


Atheneum :—“‘It presents the portrait of a noble figure, a man of letters in a sense peculiar to a day now 
disappearing, a man of responsible leisure, of serious thought, of grave duties, of high mind.” 

Spectator :—‘ The * Recollections’ are likely to be widely read, for they will interest all readers. The contents 
are My aa and the writer passes readily from serious subjects to the lively anecdotes which savour of the 
Irish soil.” 


Pali Mall Gazette :—‘* There are brisk studies of character, quaint old world stories, bits of exquisite descrip- 
tions, excellent jests, anecdotes of famous men.’ 


St. James’s Gaze tte:—‘*A remarkable book, full of good humour and good sense, and one which no reader will 
wish to lay down once he has taken it up.” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. By her Niece BLANcHE C.LouGH. With 2 Portraits, 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Daily Chronicle :—** The wri iter of these memoirs has fairly earned our gratitude for her record of this good, 
sincere, and tender woman.’ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT HON. 
JoHN ARTHUR RogEsBuck, Q.C., M.P. Edited by Roperr Eapon LEADER. 
With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


Sheffield Telegraph :—** Mr. Leader has done a good work ; he has produced for the Public a lifelike portrait of 
a remarkable public man.’ 


BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: An account of the Benin Expedition. 


yR. H. Bacon, Commander R.N. Illustrated by W. H. Overend. Demy 
a. 7s. 6d, 


Daily Mail :—‘* Commander Bacon was Intelligence Officer to the expedition, and his personal record of the 
advance to Ologbo, of the fighting in the bush and at the cross roads and Agagi, of the capture of Benin, and of 
the horrors of human sacrifice, and the practice of Ju-Ju, is as fascinating as it evidently iscomplete and accurate.” 


STYLE, By Water Rateicu, Professor of English Literature at University 


College, Liverpool, Author of “The English Novel,” ‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Speaker :—**In our judgment Mr. Raieigh’s volume on ‘Style’ is an amazingly good and pre- eminently 
interesting and sugge stiv e book. His whole treatment of his subject i is vigorous, manly and most sensible.” 

Pal! Mall Gazette:—**Protessor Kaleigh has produced a finished masterpiece, where the men before him, 
masters as they were, gave us brilliant sketches or clever studies. His ingenuity of tho: ight, restraint of expres- 
sion, austerity of judgment, his prudent coun sel and wise suggestion are worthy of all ppaise. A model treatise 
on a most difficult and important theme.” 


THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNITURE, By 
K. WarREN CLousron. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 4to, 


handsomely bound, 21s. net. (In conjunction with Messrs. Debenham & 
Freebody.) 


Standard :—‘‘ In Mr. Clouston’s han“some quarto, with its 200 illustrations charmingly drawn by the author 
and admirably reproduced, we have an attractively written history of a remarkable artistic movement and the 
man who directed it. Mr. Clouston has done his work th roughly well, and has produced a book which will be 
of real value not only tothe serious student of the history of furniture, but to every reader who wishes to be well 
informed upon a topic at once so pleasant and so popular.” 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An Account of Glass Drinking Vessels in 
England from Early Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 
ALBERT HARTSHORNE, F.S.A. Illustrated by about 70 Tinted Plates and 
several Hundred Illustrations in the Text. Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


Daily Chronicle :—* Mr. Hartshorne has beea fortunate in finding about which literally nothing 
even by would-be connoisseurs, aud he has risen to the height of his opportunity in a wonderful way. A fortnight 
ago the collector of old English glasses was working in darkness... To-day sucha collector has but to become 
the possessor or this sumptuous quarto and the whole sequence of glass making, not only in England, but on the 
Continent, from primitive times to the end of tue last century, is before him. It isa monograph which must 
remain the one author ity on English glasses.’ 


was known, 


THE NEW NONSENSE BOOK BY II. B. & B. T. B. 


MORE BEASTS (for Worse Children). By the Authors of “The Bad Child’s 
Book of Beasts.” 4to, 3s. 6d. 


Daily Mail :—* Has created a furore.” 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Guildhall, on Lord 

Bd By aan Mayor’s Day, which was great without being long, 
makes an admirable basis for the history of the 

past month. Among much autumnal oratory of high quality, that 
utterance stands out in significance and interest, and it has been 
the pivot of discussion throughout November. The Premier opened 
with a reference to the barbarous and desolating civil war, called 
a strike, which has afflicted one of our greatest industries for so 
many months, and is not unlikely to inflict upon it an irreparable 
injury. Owing’ to “the judicious and pertinacious efforts” of Mr. 
Ritchie, the speaker foresaw some prospect of the antagonists being 
seduced from fighting to conversation. This hope has since been 
realized, though as to whether the Engineering Conference will 
bear fruit it would require some hardihood to conjecture. Lord 
Salisbury was charged to deliver to his brilliant audience two 
messages from the Queen, one expressing Her Majesty’s “deep and 
abiding sense of the marvellous display of affection and loyalty 
which took place in June last.” The second expressed “the in- 
tensity of feeling with which she has heard of the gallant deeds of 
her Army in India, and, above all, of the affectionate and devoted 
support which her throne, her cause, and her Empire, have received 
from the native Princes and peoples of that dependency.” As 
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Lord Salisbury finely said:—“We haveseen asuccession of most gallant. 
achievements won as much by the Sikhs and the Gurkhas, by the 
native subjects of the Queen, as by those British soldiers upon 
whose stout arms her throne has from time immemorial relied. 
What has taken place leaves in our minds the conviction that the 
great qualities by which the Indian Empire was won still subsist, 
are neither worn out nor grown old nor rusty, and that, whatever 
other criticisms we must pass upon the generation in which we 
live, we shall not have to lament that the great acquirements of 
former generations are allowed to fall into decay in our hands.” 
Nor did the Premier omit a tribute to the even more remarkable 
campaign that has been conducted by British brains and Egyptian 
arms on the scorching sands of the Sudan :—“ May I, in mention- 
ing the great deeds of British soldiers, also refer to that very 
wonderful campaign in Egypt, of which, I think, perhaps less 
has been said and thought in this country because the general 
in chief, through a very wise desire to keep his own military 
secrets to himself, has also kept the special correspondents at a. 
distance during the greater part of the time. But in that he was, 
no doubt, following the dictates of military necessity. I believe 
that the taking of Abu Hamed was a very brilliant military feat, 
and I am sure that the occupation of Berber, considering all that 
we know of the difficulties of that country in former times, reflects 
unmeasured honour upon the skill, the strategy, the foresight, and 
the commanding qualities of Sir H. Kitchener.” The newspapers 
are evidently rather nettled at not being allowed to make indiscreet 
“ copy” out of the Egyptian advance on Khartoum, but the public 
honours the general who, having to choose between being the hero 
of the special correspondent, and executing his great work with 
speed and discretion, resolutely sacrifices his personal notoriety. 
He has set a shining and much-needed example to soldiers, many 
of whom are rather too fond of ingratiating themselves with their 
journalistic friends to the detriment of their service to the State. 


Lord Salisbury proceeded to make a few charac- 
“PLaw Ricurs.” teristic references to other parts of Africa, a conti- 

nent which, he declared, “was created to be the 
plague of Foreign Offices,” a statement in which M. Hanotaux, the 
much-plagued Foreign Minister of France, no doubt concurs. He 
lifted a tiny corner of the veil which screens the difficulties besetting 
the transaction of foreign affairs from an insatiably inquisitive 
public, or rather publics :-— 


“We have at present negotiations, more or less animated, more or less con- 
tinuous, but always friendly, with France, with Germany, with Portugal, with Italy, 
and with several non-Christian Powers besides. And I find that there would be con- 
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siderable difficulty in entering upon the negotiations in your presence, for this reason 
—that there is now such an active communication between various parts of the world 
that all that I say to youis equally said to a number of very different audiences in 
very different parts of the world ; and it is quite possible that I might not achieve 
that general conciliatory process which I desire, if I went frankly into all these 
questions. In every country it is one of the very great difficulties of conducting 
foreign affairs in the present time that every Government possesses over against it 
a mass of critical public opinion which requires that in every negotiation its own 
country shall have unquestionably the superiority. Looked at singly, that seems 
a very reasonable request; but when you imagine that there are five or six 
countries concerned, each of which is to have the superiority over the others, you 
will admit the embarrassment which is created.” 


The dominant feature of the African situation is that “a great 
quantity of territory, within the last twenty years, has been cast 
loose” and has become an object of acquisition to “ several enterpris- 
ing Governments.” The present negotiations are likely to run on for 
some considerable time. Great Britain does not seek “any unjust 
or illegitimate achievements.” We do not wish to take territory 
simply because it may look well to paint it red upon the map. “The 
objects which we have in our view are strictly business objects: 
We wish to extend the commerce, the trade, the industry, and the 
civilization of mankind. We wish to throw open as many markets 
as possible, to bring as many consumers and producers into contact 
as possible ; to throw open the great natural highways, the great 
waterways of this great continent. We wish that trade should 
pursue its unchecked and unhindered course upon the Niger, the 
Nile, and the Zambesi.” Lord Salishury’s speech was frequently 
punctuated with applause, but it was noted by those present that 
the loudest demonstrations of approval greeted his short and 
pointed delimitation of British patience :—“ And in doing these 
things, while we wish to behave in a neighbourly manner, and to 
show due consideration to the feelings and claims of others, yet we 
are obliged to say that, while we have shown that consideration in past 
transactions, there is a limit to the exercise of that particular set of 
qualities and that we cannot allow our plain rights to be overridden.” 
This simply means that if M. Hanotaux permits his natural sense of 
fairness to be overborne by the clamour of a Chauvinist Press, and 
endorses the preposterous demands of the French Ashmead- 
Bartletts, an undeniably grave international situation will arise. 
Whether Lord Salisbury had uttered this warning or not it would 
be impossible for the British Government, in the present temper 
of the British people, to surrender at discretion in West Africa. 
There is a large and dangerous party in France—consisting of 
persons who never get nearer the sea than the boulevards of Paris 
—who have persuaded themselves that a sea-fight would be cheap. 
They constitute M. Hanotaux’s principal difficulty, but they can- 
not be permitted to decide all Anglo-French Colonial questions, 
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Lord Salisbury is confessedly anxious to remain on the best terms 
withour nearest European neighbour,and no modern British Minister 
has worked more strenuously to compass this excellent object. 
His conciliatory treatment of French ambition in Madagascar, 
Siam, and Tunis has been carried so far that it is positively 
being used against the Government by responsible Radical leaders,* 
whose gospel a few short years ago was Peace at any Price, while 
their policy was “Scuttle” In West Africa we have “plain 
rights ”—described farther on—which we cannot afford to see 
“ overridden,” and conciliation will be irresistibly compelled to 
stop short of capitulation. 


In discussing European affairs, Lord Salisbury used 
Te STEAM a curious and suggestive expression to describe a 
question which, from force of habit, absorbs far 
too much of our attention, for it is not primarily a British ques- 
tion. He spoke of the problems of the “South-East of Europe.” 
As Great Britain is situated off the North-West of Europe, does 
not this unusual designation of the all-pervading “Eastern Ques- 
tion” give at once a new buta true measure of its importance to the 
British people? What interests have we in South-Eastern Europe, 
and, if our local interests are undefinable or undefendable, what 
business have we to concentrate our statesmanship on this corner 
of the globe, and make our prestige in “the Turkish fringe” the 
touchstone of our standing in the world? It may be that we have 
duties there that we ought to discharge; and if we can fulfil them, 
by all means let us abide by them. But if, on a careful review in 
the light of the events of the last three years, our resources and 
influence appeared to be inadequate to meet what we have all 
been brought up to regard as our traditional obligations, may we 
not reconsider our attitude towards the “South-East of Europe” ? 
Lord Salisbury endeavoured to dislodge a few delusions about the 
Concert of Europe in its handling of the affairs of South-Eastern 
Europe to which we North-Westerners, unmindful of our geogra- 
phical position, cling like limpets :— 

“‘If you imagined that the Concert of Europe was an instrument under my 
guidance and at my disposal, I dare say you would think that I was somewhat 
rash and bold in submitting this question to your consideration at this moment. 
But you must remember what the Concert of Europe is. The Concert, or, as I 


prefer to call it, the inchoate federation of Europe, is a body which acts 
only when it is unanimous, I do not know of any body, except a British 


* According to The Daily News, Sir Edward Grey, the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Rosebery’s Ministry, declared on 
November 20th that with regard to ‘* Siam, Madagascar, and Tunis” Lord 


Salisbury ** had made errors detrimental to the interests of the people and the 
trade of this country.” 
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jury, which does that. But, as you are aware, the difficulty of procuring 
unanimity is often great; and the consequence is that you can visit upon no 
one Government the responsibility for what the Concert of Europe fails to do, 
Undoubtedly, you can visit upon every Government responsibility for what the 
Concert actually does ; but for what it fails to do the responsibility is with 


its construction and nature, and not with any individual Government which 
belongs to it.” 


The Concert, Lord Salisbury admitted, had failed in one respect, 
“it has not prevented the Greeks from going to war”; but 
against that comparatively small failure may be set the immeas- 
urably greater success of having kept the European peace. Nor must 
it be forgotten that, solely owing to the joint action of the Powers, 
the Greco-Turkish conflict, deplorable though it was, had been 
confined to the original combatants, and “the small Slavonic 
States” were prevented from rushing in and spreading the 
conflagration. The Premier, on turning to the business now being 
transacted by the Concert, interjected a graphic description of 
its unwieldy but crushing operations :— 


“ Our task is not yet at anend. Wehave still the question of Crete to deal with— 
an island divided between two populations, who on every subject wish exactly oppo- 
site things, and subject, partly to Powers who desire one issue, and partly to a Sultan 
who desires another. That is the task which lies before Europe with respect to the- 
island of Crete. If we take long about it you must not blame too much those who 
are the agents of European policy. You must not ask the Concert of Europe todo 
that which it cannot do, It has many virtues, but speed is not amongthem; and you 
know that great power may co-exist with great want of speed. You may have ob- 
served in this city an engine of tremendous power rolling upon the roads and smash- 
ing granite with the utmostease. Butif you call upon that roller to run a race down 
Piceadilly, why, the worst hansom-cab would beat it hollow. That is the position 
here, The Concert of Europe has great power, but it has no speed.” 


The British Premier's critics are wont to charge 

See er him with being a confirmed pessimist. But he 
closed his survey of the international outlook with 

a passage brimming over with faith in the possibilities of a feder- 
ated Europe, tempered only bythe avowal that if this association is to 
be dismissed as an idle dream, then indeed the future may be viewed 
with foreboding:—“ But if you wish the problems to be solved, which 
must be solved somehow, you will follow its action with kindness, 
or, at all events, with consideration; and I wish all critics of its 
action to consider this one thing—if the Concert had not existed, 
there was no other power which could have done any better. If 
any one European Power had tried, in the teeth of all the others, 
to settle by itself the problem which the Concert undertook, the 
only result could have been a bloody and desolating European war. 
I will only express the hope that the agreement of the Powers will 
continue, and that the difficulties which they have to solve will Le 
sufficiently dealt with. But remember this—that this federation of 
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Europe is the embryo of the only possible structure of Europe 
which can save civilization from the desolating effects of a disas- 
trous war. You notice that on all sides the instruments of 
destruction, the piling up of arms, are becoming larger and larger. 
The powers of concentration are becoming greater, the instruments 
of death more active and more numerous, and are improved with 
every year; and each nation is bound, for its own safety’s sake, to 
take part in this competition. These are the things which are 
done, so to speak, on the side of war. The one hope that we have 
to prevent this competition from ending in a terrible effort of 
mutual destruction which will be fatal to Christian civilization— 
the one hope we have is that the Powers may gradually be brought 
together, to act together in a friendly spirit on all questions of 
difference which may arise, until at last they shall be welded in 
some international constitution which shall give to the world, as a 
result of their great strength, a long spell of unfettered and prosper- 
ous trade and continued peace.” 


It so happened that a fortnight after Lord Salis- 
bury’s exposition of British policy there came 
from the East of Europe a statement of policy of 
the utmost moment. Count Goluchowski, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, is one of the 
ablest continental statesmen, while the physical position of the 
monarchies gives a peculiar interest to the utterances of the 
director of their foreign policy. ‘The address we allude to was 
delivered to the Parliamentary Delegations on November 20th, and 
to all students of the trend of European policy is well worth 
perusing, as reported in The Times of 22nd November. Count 
Goluchowski was fresh from the triumph of concluding the famous 
Austro-Russian entente which has had so pacifying an influence in 
“« South-East Europe,” and he received the unprecedented honour 
of a vote of confidence after his speech, and before the debate which 
followed it. The Times correspondent, in speaking of this 
episode, observes : “ Together with the Minister's exposé, it amounts 
to a solemn promulgation of the fresh starting-point in the inter- 
national relations of Austria-Hungary.” We have not the space to 
do justice to Count Goluchowski’s masterly review of the past 
year’s events. He entered fully into the Cretan and Greek 
questions from the period of the Austrian proposal to “blockade,” 
or rather “isolate,” Crete last autumn, which was approved by 
most of the Powers, but opposed by England, “where,” as he 
grimly remarked, “public opinion had been excited by the 
Armenian massacres, and where consequently the Austrian pro- 
posal might have been interpreted as a measure friendly to Turkey.’ 


CouUNT 
GOLUCHOWSKI. 
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As “neither this Government nor the other Continental Cabinets 
considered it desirable to dispense with the co-operation of 
England, and thus provoke even a temporary split in the Concert, 
which would have damaged its prestige and effectiveness,” these 
proposals were dropped. The Count subsequently discussed the 
situation created by the despatch of Greek troops under Vassos to 
Crete. which stimulated the restlessness of the Balkan States, and 
involved positive danger to Europe; this all the Powers had com- 
bined to avert, the principal credit being due to Austria-Hungary 
and Russia, who addressed joint notes to the possible disturbers of 
the peace. The speaker also paid his tribute to the Concert of 
Europe as a beneficent instrument. Like Lord Salisbury, he 
described it as being by its very nature slow in its movements, 
remarking that only superficial minds who allow themselves to be 
guided by momentary impressions treated it with derision. More 
serious observers would recognize that what it had achieved on 
this occasion deserved to rank among the most valuable services 
of diplomatic art. Greece, in particular, owed a debt of gratitude 
to Europe, as without the unanimous and resolute action of the 
Great Powers it would never have got out of its adventure with 
such comparatively light conditions of peace. There was every 
disposition to stand by Greece in her difficulties, but Greece must 
reckon with the actual situation, and render possible the task of the 
Powers by itself observing a reasonable attitude. 


Count Goluchowski, turning to the immediate 

Austria Cretan problem, which at the time of writing 
Evnere. ®ppears to be in the usual deadlocked condition, 
stated that “while the sovereign rights of the 

Sultan would be preserved, the island would be endowed with 
extensive autonomy, which would prevent its exploitation by 
dishonest officials, and, at the same time, afford guarantees for the 
Mahomedan minority, which must be protected against the 
excesses of the Christian population,” and affirmed that “the 
honour of Europe is involved in the settlement of this question.” 
He even touched on the thorny question of the internal reform of 
Turkey, and, in view of the Austro-Russian entente, some 
significance, attaches to his words: “It would be in the in- 
terest of Turkey itself that the Sultan, who, during the peace 
negotiations, had given numerous proofs of moderation and 
political understanding, should himself take the initiative of a 
radical improvement in the administration which would render 
superfluous the painful necessity of interference in the interior 
affairs of his Empire. There could be no question of reforms in 
the Western-European sense of the word, which could never be 
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carried out, but bearable conditions of human existence must be 
introduced, such as would secure protection of life and property. 
This was quite within the power of the Sultan. It would con- 
tribute to enhance his position and prestige. Only unprincipled 
counsellors cowld dissuade him from taking the necessary decision.” 
Leaving the “South-East of Europe,” the speaker proceeded to 
define his country’s position in relation to the great Powers. The 
Triple Alliance remains “the fundamental basis of Austro- 
Hungarian policy.” To this has been added “a highly satisfactory 
development of relations with Russia.” Following the successful 
co-operation of the two Empires on the outbreak of the Turco- 
Greek war, there had been “a frank and loyal explanation, resulting 
in the mutual conviction that no difficulties existed between them 
which could not be disposed of by goodwill on both sides.” 
Austrian relations with France and England were described as 
being “equally satisfactory,” and Count Goluchowski’s pointed 
reference to British policy will be noted with no slight interest. 
“Even if, in dealing with certain questions, we have frequently 
been of a different opinion, it nevertheless did not give rise to 
any friction between us. We may regret the opposition made by 
the English Cabinet out of consideration for public opinion at 
home against the execution of certain measures which, according 
to ourselves, would have prevented many complications. But 
that has had no unfavourable influence on the excellent relations 
existing between ourselves and the British Empire, which we are 
anxious should be maintained in the future.” 


_We will risk one more reference to Count Golu- 

ae see chowski’s pregnant discourse, which has excited 
unbounded interest in Europe, for it was quite as 

much an European as an Austrian speech. Indeed, the speaker 
appears to aim at cementing Europe, not into the merely peaceful 
and progressive federation foreshadowed by Lord Salisbury, but 
into a well-compacted organization for purposes of defence—a word 
that,on such lips, is sometimes a synonym for offence. The con- 
cluding portion of the Count’s statement was an appeal to Europe 
to unite in the defence of the common interests that are en- 
dangered in “the economic war” raging between “Europe and 
transoceanic countries ” :—“ The great problems of material wel- 
fare which had become more pressing every year were no longer 
a matter of the future, but required to be taken in hand at once. 
The destructive competition with transoceanic countries, which 
had partly to be carried on at present and was partly to be ex- 
pected in the immediate future, required prompt and thorough 
counteracting measures if the vital interests of the peoples of 
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Europe were not to be gravely compromised. They must fight 
shoulder to shoulder against the common danger, and must arm 
themselves for the struggle with all the means at their disposal. 
Just as the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had been absorbed by 
religious wars, the eighteenth century was distinguished by the tri- 
umphof liberal ideas,and ourown by the appearance of the nationality 
questions. In like manner the twentieth century would be for Europe 
a period marked by the struggle for existence in the politico- 
commercial sphere. European nations must close their ranks in 
order successfully to defend their existence. ‘ May this be realized 
everywhere, and may the epoch of peaceful development we now 
confidently anticipate be employed in collecting our strength and 
devoting ourselves chiefly to this end.” There has been, and will 
be, an immense amount of speculation in every capital in the 
world as to the true inwardness of this remarkable passage, which 
was pronounced with all the ardour and solemnity of a prophet. 
We believe that part of the explanation is this, that public opinion 
in Continental Europe has been disturbed and alarmed by the 
amazing accounts which flow from New York to foreign papers. 
These, though coming from American pens, do not give ‘a very 
reassuring account of American afiairs. Realize that one year 
Europe learns that about half the inhabitants of the United States 
are “ anarchists ”—a word of odious import—and the next that the 
largest American city, containing 34 millions of people, deliberately 
decides—and by a huge majority—to deliver itself into the hands 
of highwaymen. This ceaseless stream of calumny is gradually 
poisoning foreign opinion, and frightening foreign statesmen, in 
whose minds a new terror is shaping itself. Hence such speeches 
as Count Goluchowski’s, which will multiply as time goes on. 


In spite of the eloquent and thoroughly sincere 

ae . tributes which the most eminent statesmen of 
PORTE. Europe have paid to the beneficence of the Concert, 
three international incidents have lately occurred 

which suggest that Europe has not yet found a collective conscience. 
These episodes show that, while it is impossible to get the Chris- 
tian nations to run the slightest risk, or incur the slightest expense, 
to preserve Christian life from extermination, and while a joint 
embargo is imposed on isolated action in such a cause, they find no 
difficulty in upholding, single-handed, their national or material 
interests even against a Sultan flushed with victory. It is also 
noteworthy that the Sultan is as amenable as ever to those who wil] 
stand no nonsense, and surrenders after a faint show of resistance 
without endangering the European peace. In the beginning of 


October the agent of an Austrian steamship company was expelled 
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from Mersina, in Asia Minor, by the local authorities, on the sus- 
picion that he was implicated in political intrigues, and the 
Austrian flag was considered to be insulted. The Porte met the 
demand of the Imperial Ambassador for redress with its usual 
procrastination, but no more Armenian massacre being in ques- 
tion, Turkey was informed by Baron Calice that he would leave 
Constantinople, and chastisement would be inflicted on Mersina 
by bombardment—although Austria has no serious fleet! Other 
Austrian claims were simultaneously pressed, and before the 
ultimatum took effect the Sultan “ordered full compliance 
with the demands of Baron Calice—namely, the dismissal of 
the Vali of Adana and the Mutessarif of Mersina; a salute to 
the Austrian flag; compensation to M. Brazzafolli (the shipping 
agent); and payment of £250,000 on account of the debt due to 
the Oriental Railways, an Austrian undertaking.” At about the 
same time that Austria so successfully vindicated her honour and 
obtained a trifle on account, without any assistance from the 
Concert, Russia learnt that Turkey meditated reorganizing her 
Navy under German auspices, and at once—without consulting 
Europe—came down upon the Porte with a demand for the pay- 
ment of the debt outstanding since the Russo-Turkish war. It 
was forthwith announced that the Turkish Navy would remain in 
its present rotten condition, and the sorrowing German contractors 
shook the dust of Constantinople from their feet. 


Then ensued the third and a dismal incident. The 

CRETE. promptitude, vigour, and determination of the 
Powers in defence of their pockets are conspicu- 

ously lacking where “the honour of Europe is involved ”—the 
phrase in which Count Goluchowski alluded to a settlement. of the 
Cretan question, which, however, makes no progress, for owing 
to “jealousy of England” the Concert is unable to agree upon a 
Governor-General of that unhappy island. Its condition is thus 
described in a recent telegrain to The Times, and if things go on as 
they are now Crete will go the way of Cuba :—* While the powr- 
parlers in regard to the nomination of a Governor are dragging, on 
the distress is in no way diminished. The misery of the Cretans 
is daily increasing, and while regular supplies of flour are coming 
to the town for the Mahomedans by every steamer, the Christians 
in the country are suffering greatly and receive no relief. The 
winter is very severe, the mountains being covered with snow, and 
many families are living in damp caves with scarcely a rag to cover 
them. About 25,000 Cretan refugees are still in Greece, where 
public charity, already saddled with heavy demands from all 
quarters, affords them but very scanty relief,” The admirals “ take 
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note ’ of the address sent to them by the Cretan assembly, but are 
“unable to give any definite answer pending the nomination of a 
Governor-General.” In‘the meantime Germany appears to have 
withdrawn from practical participation in Cretan affairs, and Count 
Goluchowski informed the Delegations that “the Austro-Hungarian 
contingent would in no circumstances undertake operations in the 
interior of the island.” British ships are to patrol Cretan waters, 
and British troops are to maintain order on land, but any proposed 
Governor, though of foreign nationality, who is supposed to have 
“ British sympathies,” is promptly discarded by the “Concert.” 
Great Britain’s part is merely to pay the piper, while others call 
the tune. If we have any national duty to discharge, or any 
national interest to uphold at the further end of the Mediterranean, 
may we not profit by the admirable example recently set by 
Austria and Russia in reference to “the Mersina outrage,” and the 
abortive “revival of the Turkish Navy”? Let us inform these 
nations that we are quite willing to settle the Cretan question if 
they will stand aside, or stand aside while they settle it, or co- 
operate if they will co-operate, but that we resolutely refuse to 
remain actors in the present tragic farce. Wesimply cannot afford 
to keep our crack ships circling round Crete for an indefinite period 
and serving no useful purpose. Public opinion will shortly demand 
their withdrawal. 


There is great discontent that we halt at Berber. 
It is said, now that the Dervishes are on the run it 
would be best to follow them up and overthrow the 
Khalifa. Our gunboats are at Berber, and they keep the Dervish 
garrison at Metemmeh in a state of panic, because they are able to 
steam with almost impunity past the batteries, and would cut off the 
retreat of Mahmoud’s force, should he be assaulted by land. Still 
the Egyptian army is not strong enough to undertake the formid- 
able work of terminating the campaign. A small British force is 
required to ensure victory. Four or five infantry battalions would 
be required for the first three months of next year, no artillery 
‘are needed. It would be easy enough to draw the required 
battalions from Gibraltar, Malta, and Egypt. The strongest argu- 
ment for advance probably is that we should all the sooner deliver 
the subject tribes from the Khalifa’s reign of terror. A corres- 
pondent of The Duily Graphic writes: “It is impossible to use 
moderate language when describing the state of affairs among the 
natives between Berber and Metemmeh. The wantonness of the 
outrages committed upon them by the Khalifa’s followers is what 
rouses one’s anger. The Armenians never suffered as these poor 
people have, Jt isa long tale of killing, mutilating, — rob. 
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bery, and universal destruction. There is scarcely a family that 
has not lost one or two of its men, and the young virgins, if they 
possessed any good looks, were sent to the Khalifa’s harem.” He 
says, truly enough, that it is so difficult to bring home to people in 
complete security what must be the misery of the poor villagers 
who are liable to Dervish raids: “Imagine Kingston-on-Thames 
suddenly ‘rushed’ by fifty ruthless horsemen, who thrust their 
spears into everybody they meet, and who murder half the popula- 


.tion and carry off all the best-looking women. And the worst 


of it is that we are directly responsible for this state of affairs. We 
deserted these tribes in 1885.” 


Another argument in favour of immediate advance 
is that the French are threatening us on the 
Upper Nile. They are supposed to have an ex- 


THE UPPER 
NILE WATERS, 


pedition bent upon the “effective occupation” of Fashoda, and 


they are said to be organizing an Abyssinian expedition to the 


same point from the East. We take it, after our official declara- 


tion that the despatch of a French expedition into the Upper Nile 
Valley would be regarded as an “unfriendly act,” that this rumour 
will not be confirmed. We shail certainly not submit to have 
ourselves cut off from the Nile route to the Lakes. It must be 
remembered that the upper waters of the Nile are the most valu- 
able ones, being wholly navigable all the year round from Berber 
to Gondokoron, which is within ten degrees of the Equator. We 
do not know whether the menacing French Expedition has been 
considered by the Government. If the story be true it is certainly 
an additional reason for fortifying the Egyptian Army with a 
few British troops, always under Sir Herbert Kitchener’s command 
—an essential condition—and pushing on to the capture of 
Khartoum and destruction of the Khalifa’s power. 


While the ignorance and contempt exhibited by 

Tue Army, the London Press for the vital economic problems 

of the day are anything but edifying, it discusses 

questions of national defence with singular grasp and acumen. A 
handful of publicists and journalists created the British Navy, and 
almost the same group of men are now devoting themselves to the 
creation of a British Army. They have already forced the question 
into the front rank of public affairs, and it will speedily eclipse all 
other domestic controversies. The principal newspapers have 
stated the case with great cogency and clearness. It would not be 
easy to improve on the following passage (which is a well-merited 
indictment of the military policy of the Government), taken from 
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a leading article in The Morning Post, which treats such topics 
with signal aptitude :— 


“To put the Army in order without in any way slackening the effort that has 
been made with regard to the Navy, is in a nutshell the chief task which, apart 
from the conduct of foreign affairs, the Government has to face. No legislative 
Measure can compare in urgency with this first duty. The speeches of several 
Cabinet Ministers and the language of the Commander-in-Chief prove that the 
Cabinet is well aware of weakness in the Army, and regards its condition with 
uneasiness, A moment’s consideration of British relations with the other Great 
Powers is enough to show how dangerous at the present juncture is the collapse, 
now at last admitted, of the military system. But there is, unfortunately, no sign 
that the Government as yet grasps the most serious aspect of the question of 
military defence. There’ is a tardy intention to ask for an increased vote, and to 
raise new battalions if the men can be found to fill them. A tardy intention we 
call it, because the necessity for more battalions was known to all the world, 
and proclaimed by Lord Lansdowne (Secretary of State for War) a year ago, and 
a year has been lost over inexcusable trifling. When Lord Lansdowne in 1896 
explained the pressing need, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) replied in substance that the Army has already a great deal of money 
for which it has little to show, and that he would like to see better management of 
what is granted before consenting to give more. Both Ministers spoke the truth. 
But neither Office would meet the other half-way. The War Office would not or , 
could not mend its ways, and the Treasury therefore would not consent to more 
than a fraction of the increase of numbers demanded. Then followed the farce of mis- 
leading Parliament and the public by declaring that three or four battalions would 
amply fill the void caused by the lack of eleven, and the conjuring trick whereby 
Gibraltar became a home garrison. The result of these shuffling monceuvres is 
that all the parties concerned, the civilian Minister and the Military Chief at 
the War Office, the Minister in charge of the Treasury, and the Cabinet, which 
ought to have threshed the matter out, will come before Parliament and the 
country under a certain shade of discredit when they make their revised pro- 
posals in the spring. ‘The wise plan would be to remove that discredit by a 
fresh start based on a full confession of the truth. For a strong Government, 
or even for one strong man in the Government, there is a great opportunity. 
Now is the time for a statesman to do what was not done last year, ard to 
frame a proposal that will meet at once the demands of the War Office for men 
enough and the demand of the Treasury for a business-like management of the 
funds which for so many years have been lavished on the Army.” 


We will put it in a more brutal way. Let the Government con- 
vince themselves that they will lose fifty seats before the end of 


next year if they do not present Parliament with an adequate 
Army Bill. 


Throughout the existence of the present Cabinet, 
which was formed by a coalition between the 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, its critics 
have steadily impeached its harmony on the strength of its 
heterogeneous origin. Fancy pictures are drawn’ of Cabinet 
Councils in which the Conservatives sit on one side and their 
allies on the other with an unbridgeable gulf between them to 
mark their mutual irreconcileability. Occasionally a disappointed 
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politician tries to make a little mischief by depicting the Con- 
servatives as in revolt against “the Chamberlain tyranny.” 
Possibly there are constituencies in which these efforts have their 
influence, where Tories and Liberal Unionists view one another 
with scarcely veiled distrust. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, as “an 
old Ministerial hand,” recently made some pertinent remarks on 
the union of the Unionists. His words may be commended to 
the gossips who deal in desperate battles between Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain, varied by occasional skirmishes between 
Mr. Arthur Balfour and the Duke of Devonshire :—‘“It is quite 
true that the Unionist Party is composed of two elements that 
were long differing. It is quite true that the present Cabinet 
is similarly composed ; but, to my mind, every year that has 
passed, I might almost say every day that has passed, since the 
Liberal Unionists first acted with the old Conservative Party in 
1886 has brought us more nearly and more closely together. I 
believe that by acting together we have found that there did not 
exist those differences of opinion between us which before we 
began to act together we were apt to imagine, and I dare say on 
both sides there has been by that mutual interchange of opinion 
a certain process of education in one another’s opinions which has 
led to a more complete harmony. But this I may tell you frankly— 
I have served for a long time in .Parliament; I have served in 
several Cabinets. This Cabinet, I suppose, is the first Cabinet that 
could be called a Coalition Cabinet, but I never sat in a House of 
Commons in which the majority supporting the Government was 
more harmonious than the majority supporting the present 
Government. And I never sat ina Cabinet in which there was 
less distinction of opinion than there is in the present Cabinet. 
Of course we have our differences, but to say there is a Liberal 
Unionist wing on one side and a Tory wing on the other, either in 
the Cabinet or in the Party, would be to say a thing which is 
absolutely contrary to facts as they exist.” 


One of the most significant political episodes of 

ml the past month was the salutary action of the 
Surrrace. annual Conservative Conference ‘held in London 
this year upon the question of Woman’s Sufirage. 

Mr. Faithfull Begg, M.P., a somewhat frivolous politician, invited 
the 2,000 delegates to “ observe with satisfaction that a measure (his 
measure) for conferring the Parliamentary franchise upon women 
passed a second reading during the last Session of Parliament by a 
large majority,” and to be “of opinion that serious consideration 
should be given tothe question byGovernment.” The mover affirmed 
that woman suffrage is “an imminent question, a question which 
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they as politicians would have to consider, and any attempt to 
evade it must prove futile.” We entirely agree that the time for 
shirking this issue, or flirting with it, is over. Politicians must 
definitely make up their minds to be either for or against—a 
revolution. The Conference, we are glad to see, rejected Mr. 
Begg’s overtures by a large majority, and it may be hoped that 
the leaders of the Conservative Party will have the courage to 
withdraw the perfunctory countenance they have given to a mis- 
chievous movement. The question is too serious to be trifled with 
any longer. Adult women largely outnumber adult men in the 
United Kingdom, and woman suffrage, when stripped of its tem- 
porary disguise, simply means the transfer of political power from 
men to women. We believe that neither men nor women—apart 
from the New Woman—are prepared for such a cataclysm at this 
stage of our history. Let us then have the nerve and the candour 
to say so in the plainest terms. 


There has been a rough and ready referendum 
THE RECENT pon the relative merits of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Her Majesty’s Opposition in four 
constituencies. Usually Ministerialists seek to minimize bye- 
elections, which invariably tend to go against} the Govern- 
ment, while Opposition organs endeavour to magnify them as 


REFERENDUM. 


indications that the country is panting for a change of rulers. 
With all their zeal, however, the Radical Press has been unable 
to extract but cold comfort from the verdicts of Barnsley, Middle- 
ton, Liverpool, and Deptford. The Radical majority was increased 
at Barnsley; they decreased their minorities at Deptford and in 
Liverpool, but their only substantial gain was in the Middleton 
Division, where a Conservative seat was captured. This solitary 
victory was notoriously due to the action of the bimetallists in the 
constituency, who adopted the only course open to them of marking 
their disapprobation of the temporary suspension of the Wolcott 
negotiations by voting against the Ministerial champion.* The 


* The Times, which is the very last paper in the world to bear witness to the 
strength of the bimetallic forces in England, comments on this election in a 
passage which, though ridiculously insulting to the French, American, and British 
Governments, which, one and all, desired to settle the silver question on the 
‘impudent ” basis proposed, is nevertheless a significant tribute to the growth of 
the bimetallist following in the great ‘creditor ” nation :—‘‘The Radicals, of 
course, will console themselves with the fact that their candidate has won the 
vacant seat in the Middleton Division of Lancashire by a majority of 300 votes, 
. It is not by any means certain that the defeat of the Unionisi candi- 
date in the Middleton Division is at all to the discredit of the Government. 
Lancashire has, unhappily, flung itself wildly into the craze for bimetallism, and 
the defeat of the impudent proposals of the American Silverites, for which Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is to a large extent responsible,las, probably, contributed 
to give a majority to Mr. Duckworth.” 
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Radical leaders and Press are bitterly opposed to any action which 
would have the effect of staying the terrible fall in prices, for fear 
the ensuing wave of prosperity should reach rural England and 
benefit three. such odious classes as the squire, the parson, and the 
farmer, who have long been marked for ruin by town Radicals. 
The Opposition consequently gains nothing by winning a seat in 
Middleton, but that episode has had the useful effect of advertising 
the resolute refusal of the producers of Lancashire to be immolated 
for the benefit of the consumers of Lombard Street, and we cannot 
affect to mourn as we ought over this particular Party disaster. 
Of the other three seats, Barnsley, Liverpool, and Deptford, the first 
was a safe Opposition seat, while the Radical newspapers prepared 
us for their triumph in both the others, which were Unionist, 
and we had but slight expectation of holding them. However, 
both Liverpool and Deptford remained as they were. The minia- 
ture general election shows to all who care to see that Unionism 
does not excite the popular animosity which a two-year-old Cabinet 
normally provokes, while the Radicals do not inspire the popular 
affection which usually consoles those who have been ploughing 
the sands of Opposition for so long a period. Indeed, we go so 
far as to say that the weakness of the present Opposition, 
without leadership, policy, or enthusiasm, is a positive disadvantage 
to the Government, which is deprived of the spur of capable and 
effective criticism. The Party system has in truth broken down. 


A recent incident illustrates the forcible feeble 

7 awe character of the Opposition, and serves to explain 
why their frequent attacks on the Government 

meet with such meagre response from the constituencies. Speaking 
somewhere in Wales, Mr. Asquith, who used to be regarded as a 
level-headed man with some sense of proportion, broke into an 
absurd tirade. He declared that “with respect to the vacancy at 
Deptford, he could not help feeling that the electors would consider 
themselves under a special responsibility to give expression to the 
practically unanimous judgment of the whole community, without 
distinction of creed or party, upon the most startling exercise of 
the right of public patronage which had ever been heard of.” This 
refers to the appointment of Mr. Darling, Q.C., the late Member 
for Deptford, to a vacant judgeship in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
which caused a tornado in a teapot that raged for the proverbial 
seven days. Mr. Darling is a clever man, but without large 
practice at the Bar, and his promotion was roundly denounced as a 
Tory job, he being principally known as a Conservative platform 
speaker and sharp critic of the Radical Party. Lord Halsbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, is not generally considered to be sufficiently 
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sensitive in his selections, and he is confessedly responsible for the 
appointment of several judges who may be said to have “ watered” 
the Bench. At the same time we believe that Mr. Darling will astonish 
his critics by making an excellent judge. Prior to his appointment, 
he had given a taste of his quality when sitting as a Commissioner 
of Assize; in which capacity he won golden opinions; and before 
many months are over men will be saying, “I could never under- 
stand the hue and cry raised against the Darling appointment. 
Why, he is one of our best nisi prius judges.” In any case it is 
somewhat ludicrous for Mr. Asquith to throw stones from a glass 
house, seeing that he was a party to the two most glaring political 
jobs of late years. The first was the pitchforking of an obscure 
Scotchman into the Viceroyalty of India for the sole reason that 
he was a Radical Peer. The second was the nomination of a 
Radical barrister to the Speakership of the House of Commons, in 
which assembly he was not known by sight, simply because he had 
been disappointed of a promised judgeship.. Mr. Gully is said to 
be a conspicuous success, while Lord Elgin is less of a failure than 
might have been expected, but this does not detract from the 
original scandals, which manifestly disqualify those responsible 
from their present pose as vindicators of political purity. More- 
over, the terms of Mr. Asquith’s rebuke border on the grotesque. 


: For a measured protest against the manner in 

No Morr which Lord Halsbury exercises judicial patronage 
there is abundant opportunity and considerable 

demand, for indignation on the subject is by no means limited to 
Radical partisans. A large and increasing number of Conser- 
vatives keenly resent the humiliating position in which they find 
themselves when called upon to defend some utterly indefensible 
appointment made by their Lord Chancellor. They feel con- 
strained to concede, when reviewing the past twenty years, that 
more conscience has been exhibited in the distribution of judge- 
ships by the other side than by their own. This, we think, could 
not be seriously disputed, and as Conservatives have as profound a 
respect for the dignity, power, and prestige of the British Bench as 
their opponents, they are unable to understand why the Conser- 
vative appointments should be on an appreciably lower level than 
those made by the Radicals. Lord Halsbury is, in short, accused 
of revelling in jobs, and it apparently amuses him to flout the 
community from time to time by selecting some wholly unqualified 
person for a position which the general public regard as almost 
sacred. These escapades have long ceased to entertain, and least 
of all do they entertain the Conservative Party. The time has 
come for the removal of this patronage from the unworthy hands 
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of a political lawyer,and we understand that a strong memorial 
is to be presented by the Bar to the Prime Minister urging that in 
future the selection of judges shall be entrusted toa capable and 
trustworthy committee. We hope the Cabinet may be persuaded 
to take a serious view of this question, as it is viewed seriously 
outside the Cabinet. When men of Mr. Reginald Bray’s calibre 
are passed over for Mr. Ridley the situation is becoming distinctly 
serious. There must be no more judicial jobs. 


The Daily News revives an admirable protest made 
oes ~~~ pa in the House of Lords by Lord Salisbury some 
" "years ago against the unworthy exercise of judicial 
patronage. It appeals with singular force to perturbed public 
opinion to day :—“I cannot agree with the noble lord that it is 
necessary to look back fifty years to find instances of jobbery ; in 
recent times there have been more appointments than one incom- 
patible with that view. We have had one or two instances in 
which the legal patronage of the Government has been exercised 
—I do not say with impure motive, but with very little regard to 
the sentiments of the people, and the appearance of an honest 
appointment. For instance, we have had the appointment of a 
County Court Judge (Mr. Beales) of whom the public knew nothing, 
except that, at an important crisis of party politics, he was the 
ringleader of a successful riot in Hyde Park. He may be, and he 
probably is, the most virtuous of men—I do not doubt he is a most 
learned lawyer; but that is the only event of his life which has 
brought him into public notice. . . . We have a right to ask 
the dispensers of patronage to look at the opinion likely to be 
entertained of patronage exercised in such a manner and such a 
spirit. I say appointments of this kind are not likely to increase 
the reverence which the people feel for the administration of law 
in thisday. . . . My lords,I feel that .'. . if they [such 
things] are allowed to be repeated, our tribunals will fall in the 
estimation of the people. Therefore, my lords, I think it becomes 
you, the highest court of judicature in the realm, to interfere and 
to prevent these things happening again, either in our time or the 
time of generations to come, by branding them with your dis- 
pleasure.” 


The approaching retirement of Mr. Sidney Low 

Mr. SIDNEY from the editorship of The St. James’s Gazette, 
which he has adorned since the early eighties, is a 

scrious loss both to British journalism and British Conservatism. 
Unlike the majority of editors, Mr. Low apparently finds time to 
think as well as write, so the political part of The St. Jaines’s is always 


Low. 
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fresh and suggestive, besides being scholarly and incisive. This 
paper has long been regarded by the Conservative Party as the 
ablest exponent of their views in London, and it would be no 
exaggeration to say that it has contributed not a little to remove 
from our side the stigma of stupidity. There is certainly no 
trace of denseness in its columns, where one finds intellectual 
vivacity and critical acumen. It has also shown how a Party organ 
can be at once independent and reliable, for while it never hesitates 
to indicate the paths that Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour should 
pursue, or refrain from rebuking them when they stray, its loyalty 
to the Party can always be counted upon during any serious crisis. 
And it is, undoubtedly, the most formidable critic we have of 
cheap and gushing Radicalism—such, ¢ég., as eggs Greece on to her 
doom from the lobby of the House of Commons and subsequently 
disclaims all responsibility. Though a hard hitter, Mr. Sidney 
Low retires with the respect and regard not only of his political 
friends, but also of his political opponents, who have not failed to 
recognize his powers. Those who agree with him in public affairs 
may hope that after a well-earned holiday this really able editor 
will be found riding another whirlwind and directing a fresh storm 
in Fleet Street. We understand that the editorship of The St. 
James’s Gazette has been entrusted to the capable hands of Mr. 
Hugh Chisholm, who has long been one of Mr. Low’s lieutenants. 
.As Mr. Chisholm has written an admirable article in the November 
Fortnightly Review against the Perish West India School, it is not 
too much to hope that our contemporary will remain clear of the 
various crazes associated with the Cobden Club. 


So long as the monometallist party are able to shirk 

Tur MoxEY stating their case, so long they occupy an inex- 
pugnable position, and whenever circumstances 

become too strong for them and the conspiracy of silence breaks 
down, the wisdom of their reserve is confirmed. Lombard 
Street was recently compelled to show its hand, and one may 
hope that its attitude will be fully appreciated by its unnum- 
bered victims throughout the British Empire. This oligarchy, 
composed of “the croupiers of commerce,” as Mr. Keating, 
one of the leading business men of Victoria, so happily calls 
them in his admirable appeal to the British Government which 
we publish this month, makes two demands, neither of which 
is acceptable to the world of industry. In the first place that 
Street claims an absolute veto upon every settlement of the 
monetary question, no matter how satisfactory it may be to the 
other members of the community, no matter how much it may 
be calculated to promote the general prosperity. In the second 
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place it avows its antagonism to any attempt that may be 
made to relax the gold monopoly which has been created in the 
course of the present generation, to the unspeakable detriment of 
the debtor and producer in every community that has passed under 
its yoke. Lombard Street is not only prepared to fight against all 
remedial measures applicable to this country, but to any pro- 
posed elsewhere. Cosmopolitan rapacity can go no further. In 
fact a new Power unmasks itself in our midst—the Money Power 
—which aims at a world-wide command of commerce, just as sea 
power aspires to command the sea. But while the sea power is a 
beneficent instrument to keep open the avenues of industry and 
to preserve the fruits of labour, the money power is not a 
means, but an end. It toils not, neither does it spin, but for its 
benefit trade is to be arrested and man is to be deprived of 
the fair reward of his labour, whether he work in the mill, the 
mine, or the field. To be hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
a streetful of money-lenders is the smiling prospect presented to 
the greatest Empire the world has ever seen. 


a iietainctie If anyone considers this to be an overdrawn in- 
Car ovr or tue dictment of “ the New Monometallism ” which has 
mae. manifested itself for the first time during the past 

few weeks, he should study the terms of the memorial drawn up 
under the patronage of the Gold Standard Defence Association, 
and presented to the Chancellor of the Exchequer during the 
Wolcott negotiations. This unblushing document * shows that 
the defence of the gold standard of Great Britain as an “appre- 
ciating” measure of value requires the maintenance of gold 
standards elsewhere. The memorial was not a protest against “a 
direct” attack on the gold standard here, for none was 
threatened, but against the “indirect” attack on that standard 
involved in the abandonment of the gold standard in France and 
the United States. So we learn that the effective championship of 
gold monometallism in England requires the championship of gold 
standards wherever they are assailed. The reopening of mints 
that were closed to silver so late as 1873 is apparently almost as 
much resented by Lombard Street as the reopening of our own 
mint, which was closed so long ago as 1816. The motive for 
this new departure on the part of upholders of gold mono- 


* Paragraph 2 runs as follows, and we have italicized its most significant 
passage :—‘‘ That under no cireumstances whatever should the pledges of successive 
Governments as to the British £ sterling, and the single gold standard of this 
country be set aside, either directly or indirectly ; and that no step should be taken 
by or with the consent of our Government which has for its object any alteration in 
the value of that standard.” 
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metallism is not far to seek. Since 1873 (according to Sir 
Robert Giffen, who is the only scientific monometallist we have) 
gold has “appreciated” in value, which means that an artificial 
fall of prices has been effected by which the owners of gold money 
have gained an unearned increment at the expense of the 
earners of gold money. As an illustration of the disastrous 
working of this system of depreciating the property of 
mankind, not by the fair means of improving the processes of 
production, but by the foul means of tampering with the world’s 
currency, we may quote from one of the admirable Jubilee 
speeches of Mr. G. H. Reid, the Premier of New South Wales. 
He told us that “the true secret of our [Australian] trouble” is 
that “prices of Australian produce have gone down on an average, 
during the past twenty-five years, to such an extent that last year 
they were nearly 50 per cent. lower than they were twenty-five 
years ago.” The gold standard commenced its unchecked reign 
with the opening of this ruinous fall of prices. It has continued 
to “appreciate” ever since, and even taking a most moderate 
estimate of its share in causing the fall in prices which has half- 
ruined Australia, the true Imperialist will hardly care to contem- 
plate the toll taken from these daughter nations by inflicting 
upon them a measure which automatically operates against the 
debtor and producer. 


The standard admittedly “appreciates,” but Lom- 
Down witH bard Street now formally demands “that no step 
THE BRITISH ‘ 
EMPIRE. should be taken with the consent of the Govern- 
ment, which has for its object any alteration in the 
value of that standard.” So the cat has been let out of the bag. 
Every man who owes a sovereign on his land, his factory, his mill, 
or his mine, or desires to buy sovereigns with commodities—and it 
is the commodities’ command of money, and not money’s command 
of commodities that gives the true purchasing power of a nation— 
all classes, in fact, dependent on productive industry now know 
precisely how they will fare if the supporters of this sweating system 
carry the day. Lombard Street, be it noted, has never been known 
to protest against “any alteration in the value of the standard ” 
(such as the closing of the Indian mints) operating to the dis- 
advantage of the debtor and producer. The only “alteration” that 
arouses its animosity is one that would set a limit to its own 
unearned and increasing increment by staying the fatal fall in 
prices that is eating the heart out of our Colonies and killing our 
own export trade. “Long live Lombard Street and down with the 
British Empire !” may be suggested as the Jubilee war-cry of the 
“new monometallists.” 
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We have zealously sought to identify the faction 

a See that claims to override Parliament, and to dictate 
Roruscuitps? its own terms to the Government. But, in the 
exercise of a wise discretion, they resolutely with- 

hold their names from the public. In fact, if the cabal which 
recently memorialized Government on behalf of its unearned in- 
crement were compelled to disclose itself, it would be found to 
contain no name of note. Their services to the State which they 
claim to rule have hitherto been too unobtrusive to render any 
of them famous. We are told that the greatest among them bears 
the name of “ Schroeder,” which conveys nothing to ourselves, and 
probably little to our readers. At any rate it has not that British 
flavour one would expect to find at the head of a patriotic move- 
ment that was not going to stand “any d——d foreign inter- 
ference with British currency.” Now, there are men in 
the City of London whose names are known beyond it, 
and whose judgment, very properly, carries great weight, 
but they utterly declined to associate themselves with the 
memorial we have quoted from. Lord Rothschild is the head of 
our greatest financial house, and he is accepted throughout the 
world as the personification of British credit. As such he is held 
largely responsible for Great Britain’s attitude on the currency 
question, and incurs, most unfairly, all the odium attaching to the 
words “ Lombard Street.” As he has an immense stake in this 
country, and as his fortunes are bound up with its prosperity, if he 
came forward and pointed out in what respects legitimate finance 
is threatened by any particular proposals, his objections would, and 
should, carry very considerable weight. They obviously ought not 
to be final because the interests of the collective community are . 
greater than those of any of its sections. He is entitled to be 
heard, but he has not been heard, and he will not be heard in 
defence of the monstrous claims now advanced by Lombard Street. 
Lord Rothschild, and all the members of his family, stood entirely 
aside from the agitation against international bimetallism, and 
though pressed to sign the money-lenders’ memorial so loudly 
trumpeted in the Press, they steadily refused to do so, and that is 
the reason why the names of the signatories were withheld 
from the public. Otherwise, people would have said, “How 
can we believe that a proposal to open mints abroad imperils 
British finance when those who have the greatest stake in that 
finance refuse to take that view? Rothschild we know, but who is 
Schroeder?” And the reason the Rothschilds refuse to jeopardize 
their reputation in company with those who have not got any, is 
simply because they know that the strain on the gold standard has 
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been carried too far already, and that the policy of universal 
gold monometallism is at once an idle and a dangerous dream. 


We are no worshippers of what is termed la haute finance, but 
one may as well separate the sheep from the goats. 


The publication of the currency correspondence 
15; T0 1. — shows that the three leading Governments of the 
world do not share the views of either Lombard 
Street or Fleet Street, * or the allies of those streets in other com- 
munities. The craze for cheapening produce, whether it be cotton, 
paper, or corn, has been carried too far, and it is clear that respon- 
sible statesmen have already discovered this. From the corre- 
spondence it transpires that the Governments of Great Britain and 
France, the two great creditor nations of the world, co-operated this 
summer with that of the United States, the greatest of producing 
and debtor nations, in an effort to settle the monetary question 
on a basis of international bimetallism at a ratio of 15} to 1. 
All the indignation in the world cannot conceal this pregnant 
fact, which is writ large across the official papers for which Lord 
Farrer and his confederates so importunately clamoured. In the 
“Memorandum of a meeting held at the Foreign Office on July 
12, 1897,” which is among these interesting documents, we read 
that “Lord Salisbury desired to know if the French Govern- 
ment would co-operate upon the basis of opening their 
mints to the free and unlimited coinage of silver. Mr. 
Wolcott answered in the affirmative. Lord Salisbury then asked 
at what ratio, and was informed by Mr. Wolcott that the French 
Government proposed the ratio at 153 to 1, and that the United 
States were inclined to yield this point, and accept this as a proper 
ratio.” Some discussion ensued, in which President McKinley’s 
representatives took the ground “ that the countries which opened 
their mints should among themselves determine the ratio 
and called attention to the fact that by opening Indian mints the 
English Government did not thereby adopt bimetallism in any 
form.” In a subsequent interview the French Ambassador (Baron 
de Courcel), representing the most enlightened nation in Europe, 
endorsed that ratio in these terms: “I should first of all recall the 
fact that the French monetary system, as it was established at the 
end of the last century and at the beginning of the present century, 
is based upon the simultaneous employment of gold and silver, of 


* Our readers should obtain and peruse the original Correspondence Respecting 
the Proposals on Currency made by the Special Enroys from the United®States, 
LC,—8667.] Price 23d. 
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which the legal ratio has been fixed at 154. This ratio has not been 
arbitrarily conceived. The men of great scientific worth. who 
recommended it to the adoption of the Legislative Power had 
made long and careful preliminary investigations, and they reached 
the conclusion that the figure of 153 represented the average, and 
in some degree normal and natural ratio, of the value of the two 
precious metals, such as resulted from universal use from an early 
period, that is to say, almost since the epoch of the discovery of 


America and the great economic renaissance of the sixteenth 
century.” 


The negotiations were suspended on the 14th of 
a July in order that Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet might 
: "consider the settlement proposed, it being under- 
stood that the principal contribution asked of the British Empire 
was the reopening of the Indian mints. On exhaustive considera- 
tion of the whole question by the British Government it was 
decided to co-operate with France and the United States in 
restoring Bimetallism to the civilized world on the lines of the 
famous House of Commons resolution. Consequently, on August 
5th Lord George Hamilton, the Secretary of State for India, with 
the advice and consent of his India Council, wrote a despatch to 
the Government of India, laying the proposed settlement before 
them in the following terms :— 


‘«‘ Her Majesty’s Government understand that the Governments of France and 
of the United States desire to open their mints to the free coinage of silver, as well 
as of gold, such silver to be made legal tender to an unlimited amount at a ratio 
of 15} of silver to 1 of gold, provided that they are satisfied they would receive 
such assistance from other Powers in increasing the demand for silver as would, 
in their opinion, justify them in such a policy, They propose to summon an Inter- 
national Conference to deal with the matter, if they are led to believe, by the pre- 
liminary enquiry which they are now undertaking, that such a Conference would 
arrive at any satisfactory result ; and they ask whether, if their mints were 
opened as suggested, your Excellency’s Government would undertake to reopen 
concurrently the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver, and to repeal the order 
which made the sovereign legal tender in India. It would, in this case, be clearly 
understood that no action shall be taken by you, until you are satisfied that the 
intentions and undertakings of the two Governments will undoubtedly be carried 
into effect. 

‘‘Her Majesty’s Government have replied that they will consult your Excel- 
lency’s Government upon these proposals, and I invite you accordingly to give 
them your most careful consideration.” 


Lord George Hamilton expounded the advantages to India of 
the proposed arrangement in the following forcible manner :— 


‘Tt is argued that, on the one hand, very great advantages would be gained for 
India under an arrangement which could not fail to have the effect of raising 
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materially the gold value of silver, and consequently of the rupee, and which, if 
it were maintained, would give a good prospect of a more stable ratio, when once 
the first disturbance was over, than has been known for many years. In that 
ease the heavy loss which is now sustained both by your Government and by all 
individuals who depend upon a silver currency for the payment of liabilities con- 
tracted in gold, would, in all likelihood, disappear ; and holders of rupee values 
would benefit greatly by the increased command of sterling values which such a 
change would necessarily give them. 


‘* The present system, however great may be the benefits which it has conferred, 
may appear to be one of artificial and arbitrary restriction, which is thought by 
some to have an injurious effect on the course of trade, and the fact of its removal 
would have the advantage of leaving the expansion and contraction of the currency 
to the natural forces of the market. I believe, moreover, that your Excellency 
will agree with me in thinking that the maintenance of the exchange value of the 
rupee at a point considerably above the intrinsic value of the silver which it 
contains is not without inconvenience, and that a policy which, without lowering 


exchange, would restore the rupee to a value practically unmodified by mint 
regulations, has much to recommend it.” 


After alluding to the per contra case, Lord George Hamilton 
added :—“In conclusion, I will remind your Excellency that in 
1892 the policy of closing the mints was only recommended by 
your Excellency’s predecessor in Council on the ground that an 
international arrangement, similar to that which is now contem- 
plated, was not then obtainable. This is clearly stated in the letters 
of Lord Lansdowne’s Government dated the 23rd March and 21st 
June, 1892, and I shall be glad to learn whether your Excellency 
has any reason to modify the views therein expressed, and, if so, 
on what grounds.” When Lord George Hamilton penned that 
despatch he had no grounds for believing that the Indian Govern- 
ment had modified its long-sustained views. The India Council 
in London was, and is, favourable to the reopening of the Indian 
mints, provided foreign mints are reopened. No single member 
of the British Cabinet expected a hostile reply from India. With 
the sending of Lord George Hamilton’s despatch the co-operation 
and moral support of Great Britain were assured. International 
bimetallism at the proposed ratio was, in fact, in sight. 


The reply from Calcutta was as unexpected as it 

‘ae was inept, and was received with dismay by the 
British Cabinet. We think it should have been 

returned for reconsideration. That it was accepted and acted upon 
has been regarded in some quarters as indicating the readiness of 
the Cabinet to knuckle down to Lombard Street rather than “face 
the music” of the “croupiers.” As a matter of fact, had India 
accepted the unique opportunity of escaping from the economic 
crisis confronting her, offered by the action of France and the 
VOL, XXX. 36 
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United States, as expected by him, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach would 
undoubtedly have stood to his guns, and after a short, sharp, 
encounter the bankers would have found themselves on their backs. 
India is, however, not a dependency in the ordinarily received sense 
of theterm. That is to say, her policy is not exclusively determined 
in London, but by consultation between London and Calcutta. The 
latter has the direct and immediate responsibility, while the former 
is indirectly and ultimately responsible. It never dawned upon 
London that Calcutta would suddenly reverse the long-settled 
monetary policy of a series of Indian Governments who have pleaded 
for international bimetallism. But to reverse that reversal and 
summarily override the local authority, however misguided it may 
be, would have been a strong measure requiring a singularly clear- 
sighted and well-informed Home Government, and one possessing 
more nerve than is to be found in any modern Ministry. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has shown 
by his recent speech that he is not a convert to the policy now 
propounded for the first time by the Elgin Government, of which 
Sir James Westland happens for the moment to be the financial 
adviser, while Sir Robert Giffen cannot contain his contempt for it. 
Sir James Westland must be regarded as guilty of this dis- 
astrous document, and his tenure of the great office he occupies 


without adorning will be recalled as one of the most unlucky 
episodes in Indian history. 


We are unable to epitomize the Indian despatch 

tne yErOW from want of space, but we earnestly trust that 
our readers will study the original. It will re- 

solve the doubts of a good many men who have not seen their 
way clearly on this question, and will do more for bimetallism 
than any argument of Lord Farrer’s, while its advocacy of a gold 
standard for India alarms a large number of monometallists, who 
know the policy to be impossible. The writer consistently ignores 
the terrible injustice to the native population of closing the mints 
against their silver hoards, but as he states that if once the mints 
are reopened “it would be practically impossible to close them 
again,” a shrewd suspicion of this hardship must lurk in the re- 
cesses of the official mind. It is also interesting to learn that “ the 
banking and commercial community” have not been consulted 
on the policy of the despatch. Apart from this hankering after 
a gold standard, in which he will get no serious economist to agree 
with him, while even the banking community dreads an Indian 
demand for gold, Sir James Westland’s main point is that “if the 
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ratio adopted was 15} to 1” the rupee “would rise from about 
sixteen pence to about twenty-three pence. Such a rise is enough 
kill our export trade, for the time at least.”* Here is another 
cat let out of the bag. 

Bimetallists have been saying for years that the fall in the gold 
price of silver gives the exporter from silver-using countries an 
artificial advantage over the exporter from gold-using countries. 
They have been consistently ridiculed on this score by mono- 
metallists—particularly by Lord Farrer and his friends. Now we 
are officially informed that to raise the rupee from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 11d. 
“would kill our export trade.” How? Simply by raising the gold 
price of silver and thus withdrawing the bounty conferred on the 
silver standard country by its fall. The producer in and exporter 
from gold-using countries who find it impossible to compete with 
his silver-using rivals should make a careful note of this objection. 
Lancashire will fully appreciate it, and so will Mr. Bryan, who has 
continually emphasized the enormous handicap imposed on the 
white man with the yellow metal in his struggle against the yellow 
man with the white metal. For the argument applies a fortiori 
to countries such as China and Mexico, which, not having played 
any pranks with their mints like India, have gained the full bounty 
of the fall in silver since 1893. 


This appears to us to be a convenient point at 

orn lle which to leave the question, which is further dealt 

with in this number by Mr. Faraday, Mr. Keating, 

and our Washington correspondent, Mr. A. Maurice Low. The 
negotiations, conducted by Mr. Wolcott and his colleagues in such 
a manner as to have earned for them the confidence and respect of 
British statesmen, and the insolent opprobrium of British news- 
papers, are temporarily suspended. Bimetallists have no reason to be 
downcast by the outlook. Their cause has made immense progress, 


* In another passage this point is elaborated :—‘‘ We have said in paragraph 5 
that the first result of the proposed arrangement would be an immediate distur- 
bance of trade and industry by the advance of the exchange value of the rupee, 
which will be very intense if the rise is from between fifteen and sixteen pence to 
about twenty-three pence. There is no doubt that the effect would be to throw 
some branches of the export trade of India and the industries connected therewith 
(the planting industries, for example, in which a large amount of European 
capital has been embarked) into the most depressed condition for some time at 
least. The period of depression might be long or comparatively short, though 
there are authorities who are inclined to attribute a permanently disastrous effect 
to such a large and sudden rise in exchange, and to apprehend that Indian com- 
merce might be utterly shaken by the change.” 
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partly owing to their own efforts, but chiefly owing to the fact that 
the enemy has been compelled to state a case, which arouses the 
righteous resentment of fair-minded men. The new mono- 
metallisin is seen by all who can read to be the gospel of greed. It is 
the claim of the creditor to be permitted to plunder the producer 
and ruin the debtor. Have we a cause to be abandoned or one 
worth fighting for ? 


THE RUIN OF THE WEST INDIES. 


Roya Commissions are often the expedients adopted by Govern- 
ments for shelving questions with which, for various reasons, it is 
not always convenient to deal. The report once presented to 
Parliament, Ministerial responsibility too often ceases, and the 
further consideration of the subject is relegated to the Greek 
Kalends. 

It remains to be seen whether the Government will allow the 
conclusions of the West India Commissioners to continue a mere 
academic record of their opinions, or whether, in view of the very 
great interests at stake, they will realize the gravity of the situation, 
and, notwithstanding doctrinaires and faddists,deal with the question 
in the only practical manner in which it can be solved. With regard 
to the critical condition of the West Indian sugar industry and the 
main cause of that condition, the Commissioners are unanimous, as 
is shown by the following statement taken from the summary of 
conclusions in their report. 

‘The sugar industry in the West Indies is in danger of great reduction, which 
ir some Colonies may be equivalent or almost equivalent to extinction. 

‘* The depression of the industry is due to the competition of other sugar produc- 
ing countries and in a special degree to the competition of beet-sugar produced 
under a system of bounties. It is also effected by high protective tariffs, and by 
the competition of cane-sugar, the production of which is specially encouraged by 
the Governments concerned, The causes of the depression may be described as 


permanent, inasmuch as they are largely due to the policy of foreign countries, 
and there is no indication that that policy is likely to be abandoned in the immediate 


future.” 

The bounty system is the Fons et origo mali. So much is 
conceded, and it is further admitted that there is no “indication 
that this policy is likely to be abandoned in the immediate 
future.” The issue is thus considerably narrowed, for if we cannot 
induce foreign Powers to abolish bounties, we must either passively 
accept the situation or take the only steps possible to combat the 
evil. We have to deal with adversaries who are bent upon promot- 
ing their commercial interests at the expense of ours, and we are 
told by the disciples of the Cobden Club that the principles of 
Free Trade prohibit our using the only effective weapons at our 
disposal. Every principle of Free Trade is undoubtedly violated by 
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the bounty system, but so long as the result is cheapness to 
the consumer, the bigoted Free Trader is ready to condone the 
violation. There are two kinds of Protection, one fiscal, the 
other self-defence ; the latter, nations as well as individuals have 
always exercised without let or hindrance. 

The report of the Commission proves that the time has come 
when Great Britain can no longer allow the domestic policy of 
foreign Powers to interfere with and destroy the prosperity of 
her colonies. We are continually reminded, by those who defend 
bounties on the ground of benefit to the consumer, that this 
country is so great and wealthy that we can afford to make this 
sacrifice. Sentimentally this argument may be correct, but it is 
altogether opposed to the evidence brought before the West India 
Commissioners, and to the very exhausting reports on foreign 
competition in the Colonies recently issued. Surely the advocates 
of such foolish generosity and self-effacement must have taken 
their text from Hudibras-— 

**Quoth Hodge, ‘I really do not know 
How great by beating we may grow.’ ” 

Lord Salisbury’s views on this very point, as repeatedly shown 
during the proceedings of the International Sugar Conference held 
in London in 1887-8, are consistently antagonistic to any such 


cowardly surrender. Addressing a deputation of the Trades’ Union 
Associations of the United Kingdom, on July 22nd, 1887, in favour 
of the abolition of bounties, the Prime Minister stated :— 


“T feel myself that nothing that has been said to-day with respect to the injustice 
of these bounties upon the English workman has been said too strongly. It is 
quite natural—in fact, I should be very much surprised if it were not so—that 
very yreat indignation should exist at seeing that our own eagerness in the 
principles of Free Trade is, as it were, turned against ourselves, and that by what 
lias been fairly described as an illegitimate conspiracy we are driven out of the 
industry of our own markets.” 


Continuing, he said : 


**Now what I want you to consider is this—that you are dealing with an 
adversary who is doing you wrong. If a man hits you, you have two ways of 
dealing with him. You may expostulate with him and point out to him the 
extreme imprudence and wickedness to himself of hitting you as he is doing, or if 
you think that that mode of action is not likely to lead to a satisfactory and to 
a sufficient result, you may act to him as he is acting toyou. That is the whole 
philosophy of this question.” 


This is exactly the position to which the report of the West 
India Commission leads us. The Commissioners admit : 

‘* That. the benefit which the British Empire as a whole derives from any lowering 
of the price of sugar, due to the operation of the bounty system, is too dearly 
purchased by the injury which such system imposes on a limited class, namely, 
your Majesty’s West Indian and other subjects dependent on the sugar industry.” 


This is a most important admission, and fully bears out my conten- 
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tion that cheapness to the consumer may be,and in this case is, far too 
dearly purchased. But that is not all, for the Commissioners distinctly 
agree that the evil is due to the bounty system, and they have “no 
hesitation in saying that the abolition of the bounty system is an 
object at which your Majesty’s Government should aim.” 

They further state that :— 


**On the whole we think, as we have already indicated, that the loss to the 
British consumer, if it were the only matter to be considered, might reasonably 
be accepted in view of the importance of removing the disadvantage under which 
the West Indian producers at present labour.” 


This admission disposes at once of the stock argument of Lord 
Farrer and his followers, preached with such cuckoo-like iteration, 
that cheapness to the consumer is the one and only thing to be 
aimed at, irrespective of the disaster it may entail upon our native 
and colonial industries. They seem to forget that an industry once 
destroyed or diverted into another channel can neither be revived 
nor made to return, and that the wageless and penniless aristan 
cannot purchase an article, be it cheap or dear. 

After the unanimous declaration of the Commissioners, 
that the disastrous condition of the sugar industry in the 
West Indies is due to the system of foreign bounties, and that 
in seeking the remedy the loss to the British consumer might 
reasonably be accepted, the natural conclusion ought to have been 
an equally unanimous recommendation of countervailing duties. 
But on this all important point the Commissioners arrive at the 
following most lame decision :— 


‘In view of all the foregoing considerations—namely, the loss to the British 
consumer that would result from any rise in the price of sugar ; the inconvenience 
to trade that would be caused by the imposition of countervailing duties ; the un- 
certainty whether any such measure would permanently save the sugar industry 
in the West Indies; the inexpediency of raising questions connected with the 
interpretation of the most favoured-nation clause, which might have the effect of 
weakening its force ; and, finally, the danger, direct and indirect, of departing 
from what has hitherto been considered to be the settled policy of the United 
Kingdom—we have been unable to agree in a recommendation that such duties 
should be imposed. At the same time we consider it to be our duty to draw 
attention to the precarious condition of the sugar industry in the West Indies, to 
the very serious consequences to the Colonies which must result from a failure of 
that industry, and to the fact that the levy of countervailing duties is practically 
the only remedy pressed upon us by the witnesses we have examined which rests 
in the hands of your Majesty’s Government. 

“The Chairman of the Commission does not fully accept the foregoing arguments 
with regard to countervailing duties, nor does he agree in the conclusion not to 
recommend the imposition of such duties. His views on these points are stated 
at the end of this report.” 


The first objection as to the loss to the British consumer is a 
contradiction in terms of the paragraph which I have previously 
quoted. The remaining objections to countervailing duties, namely, 
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the possible inconvenience to trade, the uncertainty of the remedy 
proving effectual, the possible violation of the most favoured-nation 
clause, and finally the danger of any departure from “what has 
hitherto been considered to be the settled policy of the United 
Kingdom,” must, in common with the first, be treated as the fixed 
preconceived views of Sir Edward Grey and Sir David Barbour, and 
not the logical outcome of their investigations. They agree 
that foreign bounties are mainly responsible for the threatened 
extinction of the West Indian sugar trade. They further admit 
that the question of the cheapness induced by the bounty system 
need not be considered, and yet they use all the arguments of the 
advocates of the bounty system against the imposition of counter- 
vailing duties, while declaring that the condition of the sugar 
industry in the West Indies is precarious, and that very serious 
consequences must result to the Colonies from a failure of that 
industry. 

Sir Henry Norman, who as an ex-Governor of two sugar-producing 
Colonies, Queensland and Jamaica, speaks with great knowledge 
of the subject, disagrees with his two colleagues. He says :— 

‘*T differ from my colleagues in their objection to the imposition of countervail- 
ing duties on bounty-aided sugar brought into the United Kingdom, and I would 
urge that duties should be levied on such sugar to an amount equal to the bounty 
that has been paid on it by any foreign Government. . . . No measure 
brought under our notice seems to afford such a good prospect of helping the 
sugar industry in the West Indies as the imposition of countervailing duties. 
The object in view is so important as to justify some inconvenience and some 
risk, and after prolonged consideration of the subject I think that without counter- 
vailing duties, the sugar production of the Colonies in question must decline 
rapidly and perhaps disappear, except for the purposes of local consumption.” 


That he is fully aware such a step must of necessity present 
some difficulties is clearly shown from the following statement :— 


‘*T am by no means insensible to the consideration that disadvantages and in- 
conveniences may arise from the levy of such duties, as stated in the Report, 
nor am I blind to the possibility that countervailing duties may fail to com- 
pletely restore and maintain the West Indian sugar industry, and I admit that it 
is possible that the imposition of such duties may lead to some retaliatory measures 


on the part of other countries.” 

But being called in as an expert, he frankly prescribes the 
only remedy he considers efficient, and does not allow himself to 
be deterred from suggesting it by the fear of retaliatory measures 
on the part of other countries. If Sir Edward Grey and Sir David 
Barbour—two out of three Commissioners—entered upon tke enquiry 
with the firm determination to exclude the levying of counter- 
vailing duties from practical consideration, the whole report is, 
except from a statistical point of view, useless. I submit that a 
careful and critical perusal of their views against countervailing 
duties can induce no other conclusion, 
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Lord Salisbury has shown the utter futility of attempting to 
deal with this question under the conditions which apparently 
influenced Sir Edward Grey and Sir David Barbour. In answer to 
one of the largest deputations on the subject of foreign sugar 
bounties, at the Foreign Office, on August 7th, 1885, he said: 


‘*T remember reading in one of the papers in connection with this question, I 
think about a year ago, that the late President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) directed a reply to be sent to a gentleman in this room to the effect that he was 
willing to have a conference to negotiate on this question on one condition only— 
that every idea of countervailing duty beforehand was abandoned. Now, with great 
deference to so great a name, that seems to me the very last position which we can 
adopt. Asking us to go into negotiations when we are absolutely bound 
by the accepted doctrines of the day, to propose no countervailing duty, is im- 
posing upon us a harder task than Pharaoh’s taskmasters ever imposed. You are 
asking us to make bricks without straw, to go into the market and buy without 
money, to go to war and fight without weapons. What is the use of our going to 
foreign Powers? Do you imagine that supplication, or preaching, or exhortation, 
or lectures, or political economy, will affect their policy? Would it affect any of 
yourselves? What would you be affected by if somebody came to bargain with 
you? By something that would appeal to your interest one way or another, and 
foreign Powers are in that respect very much like individuals. If it is the plea- 
sure of the people of this country to give to the Foreign Office the power of saying 
this: ‘Unless you are able to find some means of alleviating this which we con- 
ceive to be an injury, it is in our power, and we shall exercise that power, of 
raising a countervailing duty.’ If a negotiator were able to go into the negotia- 
tions with that message I have no doubt the negotiations would assume a satisfac- 
tory aspect. But if you send him into negotiations announcing to all the world 
beside that he can do neither harm nor good, that he is tied up to his own theories, 
that he is absolutely powerless, that he has nothing in his hands but lectures of 
exhortation and supplications, you might well spare yourself the trouble and the 
Somewhat humiliating attitude you will have to assume. And now I hope that 
this matter will really be grappled with.” 


As Mr. Chamberlain appointed the West India Commission it 
must be assumed that his views on the question of imposing 
countervailing duties are no longer identical with those he expressed 
when President of the Board of Trade in 1884. For, supposing 
that “every idea of countervailing duty beforehand was 
abandoned,” the scope of the enquiry being thus limited, the 
Commission was doomed to failure from its inception. Lord 
Salisbury’s words, spoken twelve years ago, are singularly 
apposite to-day. He seems to have been imbued with a 
prophetic spirit, and to have foreseen that when the critical 
moment arrived, and we had to face—as we now have—the ruin of 
our Colonies or the supposed violation of a dogma of Free Trade, 
our Colonies would be allowed to perish rather than the Free 
Trade dogma should be infringed. We are told that if we impose 
countervailing duties we shall have to face the dangers of retalia- 
tion. I would ask, in that connection, whether foreign Powers 
have, in consideration of our not imposing countervailing duties 
or prohibiting the importation of bounty-fed sugar, in any way 
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diminished their hostile tariffs to our advantage? The answer is 
emphatically, No! The great argument of the opponents of the 
Bill which I introduced into the House of Commons on April 11, 
1889, and which was to give effect to the International Convention 
for the Suppression of Sugar Bounties, was that the penal clause 
which sanctioned, under many safeguards, the prohibition of 
bounty-fed sugar, would induce reprisals on the part of France 
and other foreign Powers. This fear, expressed in the House of 
Commons, and preached on platforms throughout the country 
coupled with the ravings of the most extreme members of the 
Cobden Club, killed the Bill) Did France or any other bounty- 
giving Power reward our forbearance by conceding more advan- 
tageous tariffs or reducing the bounties? Foreign tariffs are 
higher, than ever, and, according to the report of the West India 
Comunission : 

‘The production of beet-sugar has been stimulated by the grant of bounties, 
and within the past year Germany and Austria have doubled their bounties on 
the export of sugar, and France has very largely increased hers, The bounties 
vary in amount at the present time from about £4 10s, a ton in France to £1 5s, 
and £1 15s, on raw and refined sugar respectively, in Germany. The total pro- 
duction of European bounty-fed sugar in 1895-96 is estimated to have been more 


than 60 per cent. of the total production of sugar of all kinds dealt with in 
the great markets of the world.” 


If this be the only result which a policy of concession has brought 
this country, it is surely time to try what a policy of suppression 
may bring. 

The uncompromising opponents of countervailing duties are 
never tired of repeating that such heretical disregard of Free 
Trade doctrines could only originate with fossil Tory Protectionists, 
and must of necessity be condemned by the more enlightened 
Liberal politicians amongst whom they class themselves. This 


forms a stock and very effective argument, and was freely and 


unscrupulously used by the opponents of the Sugar Bill of 1889, 


‘when expatiating on the injury to the consumer which would 


result from the imposition of countervailing duties on, or the pro- 
hibition of, bounty-fed sugar. There is, however, an answer to it, 
which is simple and conclusive : It is not true. 

The anti-bounty agitation began in 1862, and was the result of 
the Treaty of Commerce which this country made with Belgium 
in that year; in the Protocol annexed to that Treaty there is the 
following clause :— 


«In the Protocol of the 23rd of July, 1862, annexed to the Commercial Treaty 
of the same date between England and Belgium, it is recorded :—‘ With regard to 
sugar, the Government of His Majesty the King of the Belgians reserve to them- 
selves to renew their proposition that an agreement should be come to between 
Great Britain, Belgium, France, the Zollverein, and the Netherlands, for respec- 
tively bringing the duties upon raw and refined sugws imported from any one of 
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those countries into the others to an equality with the taxes imposed upon the 
same production of national origin, and for terminating simultaneously in those 
five countries the system of bounties on the exportation of sugar.’ ” 


As a result of that clause a Conference was held in Paris in 1863, 
in which Belgium, France, Holland, and Great Britain were repre- 
sented, and in 1864 the Convention was signed by those Powers, 
In that Convention this clause appears :— 


‘* The high contracting Powers reserve to themselves to agree as to the steps to 
be taken for obtaining the adhesion of the Governments of other countries to the 
arrangements of the present Convention. In the event of bounties being granted 
in the said countries on the exportation of refined sugar, the high contracting 
parties will be at liberty to come to an understanding as to the surtax to be im- 
posed on the importation of refined sugars of, and from, the said countries.” 


That clause means nothing else than the imposition of a counter- 
vailing duty. The object of that Convention was to prevent 
bounties by establishing uniform rates of drawback to be paid 
by the French, British, Dutch, and Belgian Governments on the 
exportation of refined sugars. 


When this Convention was signed, Lord Palmerston was Prime 
Minister, Earl Russell Foreign Secretary, and Mr. Gladstone 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A more distinctly anti-Protectionist 
Cabinet could not be imagined, and yet they sanctioned the 
introduction of this clause into the Convention as affording the 
only practical means of abolishing bounties. That the clause had 
Mr. Gladstone’s approval we have the most conclusive proof. 
Speaking as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of 
Commons on the 15th of June, 1866, on the Sugar Convention of 
1864, he said :— 


*« About that time (1862) a communication came from the French Government 
to that of England representing that, without interfering at all with the liberty 
of each State to levy from sugar for fiscal purposes whatever amount of tax it 
might think fit, it was very desirable to remove every artificial induce- 
ment by which sugar was led to one country rather than another, and that it 
would also be most desirable to combine with the system regulating imports a 
reconsideration of the drawbacks upon exports ; so that, with regard to imports 
from countries where refining had taken place, there would be a perfect freedom 
of trade in the absence of these peculiar inducements. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not but perceive that that would be a beneficial arrangement, bene- 
ficial alike to the importers, the refiners, and the consumers. They therefore 
entered very freely and cheerfully into the views of the French Government. A 
Conference was accordingly assembled, comprising representatives of England, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, and, after investigating the whole subject, came 
to the conclusion that certain things ought to be done at once with respect toa 
modification either of duty or drawback. The provisional arrangements then 
suggested were all of a character tending to equal trade. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, therefore, cheerfully concurred in them, and proposed to Parliament 
measures which were necessary to give effect to the views of these international 
representatives at thatstage. . . . There could be no doubt, he apprehended, 
that Her Majesty’s Government were right in entering into the joint conference, 
because to destroy the barriers which now interposed between different countries 
in this way was a matter of great importance.” 
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The negotiations of the last thirty-five years show that Her 
Majesty’s Government have adhered to this policy of procuring 
the abolition of foreign export bounties, whatever effect that aboli- 
tion might have on the interest of the consumer. All the negotia- 
tions have been abortive because the Cobden Club and the wire- 
pullers, who use so-called Free Trade doctrines for party purposes, 
inundated the country with leaflets addressed rather to the wives 
of the artizans than to the men themselves, pointing out the 
wickedness and folly of a policy, the result of which would be to 
raise the price of sugar, and impose a further strain upon their 
slender budgets. Such arguments as these addressed to the people 
generally, are of course difficult, if not impossible, to meet. They 
are told that sugar would be }d., or possibly 4d., a pound dearer 
but for the bounties given by the Continental Powers. What is 
scrupulously, or, more correctly, unscrupulously, withheld from 
them, is that a countervailing duty on bounty-fed sugar would 
open our market to free competition, the tax would not be on sugar 
but on bounties, and the duty so levied, while leaving the price of 
sugar exactly what it would be were there no bounty and no duty, 
would go to swell the revenue and relieve taxation. Moreover, 
once the incubus of State subsidies removed, private enterprise 
would regenerate, the West Indies, which, instead of being on the 
verge of ruin, as they now are, would once again be prosperous, the 
dying sugar industry of Mauritius would revive, and the enor- 
mous sugar-growing area of Queensland could be profitably de- 
veloped. The production of sugar, far from diminishing, would 
increase, and that increase would be shown in a British instead of in 
a foreign industry. With a larger production prices could not 
rise, and the evil prophecies of the Cobdenites would be unful- 
Alled. 

Sir Edward Grey and Sir David Barbour, in arriving at the 
conclusion that under no conditions could countervailing duties 
be included in the possible remedies for reviving the sugar 
industry in the West Indies, have failed to remember that 
Article 19 of the Convention of 1864, providing that under 
certain circumstances the expediency of a countervailing duty 
might be considered, was assented to by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the treaty with Russia, then in existence, 
and which contained a stringent most favoured-nation clause. They 
are, I think, quite justified in not recommending the grant of 
bounties, and thereby sanctioning the most unfair form of com- 
petition by throwing the weight of the public purse into the 
scale against the naturally limited capital of the private trader. 
Moreover, were bounties to be granted, the United States would 
probably levy special duties on West Indian sugar, and difficulties 
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would certainly arise in connection with sugar from India, 
Queensland, Mauritius, Fiji, and other British possessions, and, 
above all, once the system of State subsidies introduced, many 
other distressed industries would clamour for aid, which it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, for the Government to withhold. 

The alternative suggestions of the Commissioners are well- 
intentioned, but Utopian. While proving their desire to assist the 
suffering West India Colonies in their hour of need, they only 
accentuate the difficulties of the position and the unpractical 
nature of the proposed measures of relief which are :— 

‘1, The settlement of the labouring population on small plots of land as 
peasant proprietors, 

‘© 2. The establishment of minor agricultural industries, and the improvement 
of the system of cultivation, especially in the case of small proprietors. 


‘« 3. The improvement of the means of communication between the different 
islands. 


‘4. The encouragement of a trade in fruit with New York, and, possibly, at a 
future time, with London. 

“5. The grant of a loan from the Imperial Exchequer for the establishment of 
central factories in Barbados.” 


Four of these proposals are good in themselves, and if applied 
to a Colony in which capital was abundant, would undoubtedly 
tend to develop new industries ; but I fail to see the possibility of 
their practical application to the existing condition of affairs. 


The grant of a loan for the establishment of central factories in 
Barbados would, in my opinion, be the creation of a dangerous 
precedent, and could easily be interpreted as a form of bounty to 
a particular industry. And here comes what I would term the 
satiric touch of these remedial measures, so wittily described by 
Sydney Smith. “A and B meet together and decide that C ought 
to be relieved, and that D shall do it.” In this case D is the 
British taxpayer. It would be monstrous, say the Cobdenites, 
to temporarily raise the price of sugar by the fraction of a penny, 
but the Commissioners recommend the following heavy expenditure, 
and are quite unable te estimate how much greater the charge 
on the Mother Country may be in the event of a sudden and 
general failure of the sugar industry in Barbados and British 
Guiana :— 

**], A grant of £27,000 a year for ten years. 

2. A grant of £20,000 a year for five years. 

** 3. Immediate grants of £60,000 and £30,000, or £90,000 in all. 

‘4, A loan of £120,000 to Barbados for the establishment of central factories, 

‘* As to the amount of expenditure which it may be necessary to incur in relieving 
distress (especially in British Guiana and Barbados), in promoting emigration, 
and in supporting and repatriating East Indian immigrants, we are unable at the 
present time to form any estimate, but it might be very great, if there occurred a 
sudden and general failure of the sugar industry in Barbados and British Guiana, 
where the population is comparatively large, and the people depend so greatly 
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upon the cultivation of the sugar-cane. In such a contingency neither British 
Guiana nor Barbados would be able to meet the necessary cost of administration 
for, probably, a considerable number of years.” 

The prospect of heavy annual expenditure and consequent 
increased taxation is by no means a pleasant one. But, if we ex- 
clude countervailing duties there is no alternative policy; our 
Colonies must be maintained at all costs, and if what I would term 
the “sugar-basin-and-jam-pot ” policy is to be upheld by successive 
Governments, the taxpayer must pay accordingly. It is but small 
consolation to know that Lord Farrer views the situation with 
equanimity. Writing to Professor Goldwin Smith in Ottawa at 
the beginning of this month, Lord Farrer shows the small import- 
ance he attaches to our Colonial trade :— 

“Tf you had asked me two or three years ago what chance there was of the 
adoption by the United Kingdom of the policy of differentiating her duties so 
as to favour the Colonies at the cost of foreign nations, I should have answered 
that I did not believe that this country would, after discussion, change her 
Free Trade policy of the last fifty years, but that there were undoubtedly certain 
important factors making in favour of such a change. I can now speak with 
much greater confidence. I am now satisfied that the factors in question have 
lost strength, and that no attempt will be made by any influential leader or party 
to impose differential duties on foreign goods for the purpose of encouraging 
colonial trade. Mr. Chamberlain, who, as you know, had made some tentative 
suggestions in this direction, has, we are credibly informed, dropped them 
altogether since the visit of the Colonial Ministers, and I feel pretty sure that 
no other responsible statesman will ever venture to fly such a discreditable kite 
again. There are, no doubt, great difficulties ahead, but they lie in colonial 
tariffs, not in the fiscal legislation of the United Kingdom.” 

These optimistic views are not shared by those who are better 
able than Lord Farrer can possibly be to estimate their real value, 
The report of the Sugar Commission, far from raising hope in the 
hearts of the distressed planters, has induced bitter disappointment. 
They say “that if foreign bounties cannot be abolished, the.cane- 
sugar industry can only be saved by the imposition of a counter- 
vailing duty. The failure of the sugar industry in Barbados and 
British Guiana would mean bankruptcy for years, the inability of 
defraying the cost of government, or to repatriate indentured im- 
migrants.” There can be no doubt that the crisis has come at last. 
We cannot follow the bad example and give bounties ourselves—to 
do so would be to destroy once and for ever our Free Trade system. 
Free Trade in its true interpretation means fair and unfettered 
competition. I do not believe that any Government would 
venture to adopt the suggestion of the two Commissioners and 
charge the Imperial Exchequer with a very heavy annual grant, 
which in the case of British Guiana and Barbados could not even 
be stated, and would be for a practically indefinite period. By the 
simple process of elimination, Sir Henry Norman’s remedy is the 
only one which remains, but the majority of the Commissioners 
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will not hear of countervailing duties—rather let the West Indies 
perish than introduce a change in our fiscal system which would 
compel the faddists to admit that what in their opinion was 
theoretically right, was shown by facts to be practically wrong. 
What they preached as the panacea of prosperity was in reality the 
road to ruin. 

It is well that they should be reminded that while a countervail- 
ing duty on bounty-fed sugar would destroy the bounty system, 
and as a consequence avert the ruin of the West Indies, reopen our 
British refineries, give work to thousands of hands, not alone in the 
sugar industry, but in the numerous trades with which it is con- 
nected, no extra cost would fall upon the British taxpayer. Foreign 
Powers would still send us their sugar, which could not unfairly 
compete with our own, and the countervailing duty would be at the 
disposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who might be able to 
compensate the housekeeper for the possible temporary halfpenny 
per pound increase in the price of sugar bya similar or larger dimi- 
nution of the duty on tea. Thus, notwithstanding the assertions of 
Lord Farrer, the doctrine of cheapness for the consumer would re- 
main inviolate. The International Sugar Convention of 1888, 
which, in conjunction with Lord Salisbury, I had the honour of 
signing as Her Majesty’s plenipotentiary, contained a Clause (VII.) 
known as the prohibitory clause, by which power was given to the 
high contracting parties to exclude bounty-fed sugar from their 
dominions after the ratification of the Treaty. The cry of dear 
sugar was at once raised when this clause was made public, and 
hundreds of leaflets were issued by the Cobden Club denouncing it 
in the most hysterical language. The agitation was an artificial 
one, but it served its purpose. That it was artificial is, I think, 
evidenced by the fact that I received in 1888 numbers of resolu- 
tions in favour of this prohibitory clause from both Unionist and 
non-Unionist bodies representing in the aggregate hundreds of 
thousands of working men. . 

The Sugar Convention of 1888 and the Bill which was to have 
enabled its ratification are now mere dusty records in the pigeon- 
holes of the Foreign Office, but the stern reality remains. All the 
worst predictions of those who then condemned bounties and strove 
in vain for their abolition have been more than realized. The ruin 
of our West Indian possessions is imminent; in Mauritius the sugar 
industry is rapidly failing; and the following report taken from 
The Times, of a lecture, delivered recently by the Hon. T. J. 


Byrnes, the Attorney-General for Queensland, shows the position 
in that Colony :— 


‘* Their production of sugar had not quite reached 100,000 tons per annum, but, 
given a fair price for the product, this amount was capable of being increased to 
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millions of tons per annum. They had the soil and the climate, and he thought 
it rested with England whether they were to have the market. He would be the 
last person in the world to ask for any unnecessary support for an industry if it 
were not capable of standing on its own feet. But they knew it was a fact that 
the Continental beet was an illegitimate production, which was fostered by 
bounties of every description and supported by all the heresies of political 
economy. England, the chief market in the world, must answer very soon the 
question whether she would allow her tropical Colonies to be practically devastated 
by the unnatural trade attacks of our Continental rivals. He would not say our 
enemies, although he believed this matter had its origin in the felt enmity against 
England for her possession of the rich tropical portions of the world, He thought 
it was plain that if the growing competition of beet-sugar, unnaturally fostered 
as it was, succeeded in wiping out in part the cane-growing industry in the 
tropics, the price of beet-sugar would rise in a like proportion to the British con- 
sumer. But this was a problem, not merely commercial, but Imperial, and it 
would be a proof of how far the people of England would be prepared to go in 
the way of protecting their colonial possessions from aggression, because he 
looked on this beetroot bounty-fed competition as nothing but war of the most 
insidious description. The value of our colonial possessions should surely be 
apparent to every man, because the development of the trades and industries in 
them was bound up with the expansion of the trades and manufactures of England. 
If the colonial purchasing power was reduced by the fact of their losing their 
richest industries it must inevitably follow that the manufactures and industries 
of England would suffer in sympathy with them.” 

In Great Britain the sugar refining industry is dead, but the Free 
Trade fanatic still rubs his hands and congratulates those who 
foolishly believe in him on having secured cheap sugar for the 
consumer at so trifling a sacrifice. According to him there is no 
distinction to be drawn between cheapness, the result of the fair 
conditions of production and manufacture, and the unfair and 
artificial cheapness induced by bounties. We must not enquire 
how cheapness is produced. Therefore by the reductio ad 
absurdum argument, if we paid nothing for an article, we ought 
to accept it gratefully, and certainly not ask whether its source 
of origin was an honest one or the reverse. The guiding idea 
is to buy in the cheapest market, no matter whether the goods 
come from the sweater, and thet the shilling saved is filched 
from the wages of starving human beings, or that the infamous 
system by which the purchaser profits not alone destroys life, 
but ruins the honest artisan who does a fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay. The bounty system is increasing year by 
year, and, like a dangerous parasite, is sapping the vitals of our 
commerce. It is difficult to obtain reliable statistics up to 
date of the bounties given by foreign Powers in aid of various 
industries. We know, however, that Germany gives large bounties 
on shipping, and that preferential rates are given by the German 
railways on goods to and from German ports carried in German 
ships. In France bounties are given on the construction of vessels 
built in French yards varying from 30f. to 65f. per ton gross. 
In Italy similar bounties are given varying from 15 lire to 60 lire 
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per ton gross. Boiler and machine allowances are also given. France 
grants at the rate of 1f. 10c. per ton gross per 1,000 miles for French- 
built steamers, and for sailing vessels If. 70c. per ton gross 
per 1,000 miles. Italy grants bounties on navigation at the 
rate of 65c. per ton gross per 1,000 miles. The differences which 
exist between this country and France with respect to the New- 
foundland fisheries are mainly due to the bounty system. Bounties 
are given once each fishing season on the equipment of fishing 
boats, amounting to 50f. per man engaged in fishing and curing 
codfish; whether such fish be caught on the coast of Newfound- 
land, St. Pierre and Miquelon, or on the Grand Bank. Bounties on 
the catch are also given, ranging from 12f. to 20f. per 100 kilos. on 
the exportation of dry codfish to French Colonies and other 
countries. The total bounty is estimated to equal 50 per cent. ot 
the catch of the Newfoundland fleet. Under such a system it is 
impossible for the poor Newfoundland fishermen to compete with 
their French rivals, who command all the European markets. 
Where is this pernicious system of State subsidies to cease, and 
how long is this country only meekly to protest, but not to retaliate 
in self-defence? It is quite within the range of probability that 
America may sooner or later give bounties on manufactured cotton 
goods. As producers of the raw material and manufacturers, 
giving as they can, out of their enormous revenue, bounties on 
production, manufacture, and exportation, they could destroy our 
home and foreign trade, undersell us in all the other markets of the 
world, while practically closing theirs} against us by prohibitive 
tariffs, and as a result shut up all the mills in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and induce commercial ruin too terrible to contemplate. 
This is no fanciful picture, but one which may at any moment be 
painfully true. I well recollect that the opponents of the Sugar 
Bill in 1889 consoled their half-hearted supporters with the assur- 
ance that bounties were so expensive that the nations giving them 
would certainly abolish them in a short time. Eight years have 
passed since these sapient and prophetic utterances were made, 
and bounties have not only been greatly increased in amount, but 
their scope has been largely extended. The Board of Trade 
returns for October afford much ground for reflection : they are by 
no means cheerful reading. Our imports have decreased £631,127, 
and our exports £1,400,405. In the last ten months our imports 
have increased by £12,936,324, and our exports have decreased by 
£6,065,029. These figures show a large diminution in our exports, 
presumably mainly manufactured goods, and a very large increase 
in our imports, demonstrating our growing dependence on foreign 
countries. The causes of the depression of our trade have for a 
long time been exercising the minds of politicians and political 
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economists. I venture to say that'they are not difficult to find. The 
words “made in Germany” have a sinister mewing in connection 
with our manufacturing trade generally. Lyons and Como 
have almost destroyed our Spitalfields weavers ; our glass and china 
trades can scarcely hold their own against Belgium, Austria, France, 
and Germany; while America, Belgium, and Germany are running 
us very close in our own specialities of engines, printing machines, 
agricultural machinery and implements, cycles, firearms, &c., &c. 

No one will assert that our goods are not as well made as those 
of our foreign competitors. With regard to German goods, it is 
said that they are cheaper than ours, and, therefore, command a 
readier sale. It may be that the conditions of their production 
enable them to be sold at a lower price. It must, however, be 
remembered that while we allow our markets to be glutted with 
cheaper, and possibly inferior, German goods, our English ones are 
subjected to heavy duties, which in America are almost prohibi- 
tive. We take from France her “articles de Paris,’ and the 
thousands of toilet requisites and dress materials, which form a 
great portion of her industry, and all these things are landed at 
our ports free, with only the insignificant charge of freight. During 
the period, many years back, when foreign and American manufac- 
tures were in their infancy, Great Britain had a species of mono- 
poly. She had little or nothing to fear from the competition of 
foreign imports, and had everything to gain by opening her 
markets free to the raw materials she required for her manufac- 
tures. This condition of things no longer exists, and can never 
recur. Our manufacturers have to face the free import of cheap 
foreign goods on the one side and high protective duties against 
their own manufactures on the other. When we add to these 
difficulties bounties on production, manufacture, and exportation, 
the causes of our trade depression are, I think, not far to seek. 

Weare ina position of possibly splendid, but certainly dangerous, 
isolation. No one condemns more strongly than I do the bare 
suggestion of a duty on corn or food-stufis. The repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1846 was fraught with the most beneficent effects to 
the working-classes, and all honour is due to Cobden, Bright, Peel, 
and Villiers for the courage and statesmanship which achieved so 
magnificent a result. There is, however, a vast difference between 
the reversal of such a policy and the reconsideration and possible 
readjustment of the existing system of free imports of all manu- 
lactured goods. 

The practical result of the labours of the West Indian Commis- 
sioners is best summed up in their own words ; 


‘In Parts I, and II. of our report we have expressed the opinion that the sugar 
industry in the West Indies is in danger of practical extinction ; that no industry 
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or series of industries can in the space of a few years supply its place ; and that 
some of the Colonies will for a time be unable to meet the necessary and unavoid- 
able cost of administration, including payments on account of the public debt. 
We have also recommended the adoption of measures having for their object the 
substitution of other industries for the cultivation of the sugar-cane, and the 
general amelioration of the economic condition of the people, as well as the relief 
of the distress which may arise in many places. 

‘‘ The carrying out of our recommendations must involve the expenditure yearly 
of a considerable sum of money which the Colonies will, in their altered condition, 
be unable to provide. The more depressed the condition of any Colony may be 
the greater will be its need for additional funds and the less will be its ability to 
raise them from its own resources, and we consider that in one form or another 


pecuniary sacrifices by the Mother Country on behalf of the West Indian 
Colonies are inevitable.” 


The sugar industry is, therefore, to be abandoned because the 
majority of the Commissioners decline to recommend the adop- 
tion of the only means by which it might be preserved. Those 
who share their views will probably point out that, independently 
of their aversion to retaliatory measures in the form of a surtax, 
they urge that the levy of countervailing duties on bounty-fed 
sugar might raise serious difficulties under the operation of the 
most favoured-nation clause in commercial treaties with foreign 
nations. 

I maintain that bounties themselves are a distinct violation of 
the most favoured-nation clause, the object of which, when intro- 
duced into treaties, is to place all the contracting Powers on terms 
of absolute equality of competition in the British markets. We 
give no bounties, but we allow other countries to do so, and thus 
destroy that equality of competition which the most favoured- 
nation clause was framed to ensure. The logical deduction 
is, that a foreign country giving an export bounty directly 
diminishes the value of the reciprocal considerations by 
which this country can obtain the advantages of most favoured- 
nation treatment from other countries. If this be so, 
it surely follows that Great Britain is justified in taking 
measures to place herself in a position of equality with her co- 
signatories in a treaty containing the most favoured-nation clause, 
and that her so doing would be no violation of it. This inter- 
pretation has been accepted by a French Minister. 

Mr. (now Sir) C. M. Kennedy, writing to the late Lord Derby on 
the subject on April 21st, 1874, quotes the words of Monsieur 
Deseilligny, then Minister of Commerce, who said—“ Bounties, 
avowed or disguised, granted by foreign Powers might be checked 
by a general provision of English law to impose a duty on sugar 
imported from foreign countries which are held to give bounties 
on exportation.” I could, did space permit, quote the opinions of 
most eminent lawyers in support of my contention. In this 

37* 
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particular case, as in most others, where there is a will there is a 
way. I fear that the will is wanting. 

If our treaties with other countries are so framed as to 
tie our hands while leaving our adversaries free to do 
as they please to our disadvantage, then those treaties should 
be revised or denounced. Recent experience has shown how 
easily such process is carried out. It is said that trade follows 
the flag; that may be true, but only so long as the trader 
feels that his interests are cared for and defended by the nation 
under whose colours his goods are shipped. Once let the idea 
get abroad that Great Britain, in deference to the jeers and threats 
of irresponsible theorists, declines to adopt the only remedy which 
can save the West Indies from ruin, and tempting offers will not be 
wanting to induce our colonial trade to follow other flags than 
ours. It is not long since the United States admitted West Indian 
sugar free of duty; the arrangement has terminated for the 
present, but it may be renewed. We cannot strengthen the bonds 
of loyalty which hold the West Indies to the Mother Country 
by the promise of eleemosynary doles, which are to compensate 
them for the loss of their flourishing industry and keep them 
from bankruptcy. If they were to accept this grant in aid, which 
must become a permanent grant, they would inevitably degenerate 
—the loss of independence would certainly beget a feeling of distrust 
in the Mother Country, to whose inaction they would attribute 
their dependent position. Geographically much nearer to America 
than to Great Britain, they might seek, and would certainly 
receive, from the United States, not alone the commercial facilities 
which we deny them, but other inducements of far greater 
importance. Trade would follow the flag. That flag would no 
longer be ours, and we might have to deplore not only the ruin, 
but the loss, of our West Indian possessions. 


PIRBRIGHT. 


RURAL ADMINISTRATION IN IRELAND. 


THREATENED men live long, especially when they have not 
excited any genuine animosity. And so the Irish grand juries 
have retained their fiscal jurisdiction, which is logically indefensible, 
because no one has much to say against its practical working. 
The system is now to be changed, partly on the ground that it is 
“ antiquated,” and partly because the Unionist Party is pledged to 
give Ireland county councils something like those already 
established in Great Britain. The thing has to be done, but it is 
scarcely pretended that the new arrangement will be either better 
or cheaper than the old one. Absenteeism has always been an 
evil, and it will increase if country gentlemen are deprived of all 
share in local government. 

Exclusive of purely urban rates, there are two local taxes in 
Ireland, the county-cess and the poor-rate, the annual expenditure 
under each head being less than a million and a half. The cess 
was originally paid in the Pale for protection against the “ Irish 
enemy.” After the Elizabethan conquest, or reconquest, it was 
extended to all parts of Ireland, and applied to defraying the cost 
of public works, of roads and bridges especially. The amount of 
cess payable by any county was a matter of arrangement between 
the Government and the principal landowners, and it was levied 
from the occupiers in a rough and ready way. Its incidence was 
very unequal in the days before accurate maps, and there were 
many complaints of unfair exemptions. The grand jury, as a 
convenient body of principal landowners, received statutory 
acknowledgment for the first time in 1634, when their consent 
was required to all assessments for bridges and causeways. When 
Arthur Young visited Ireland in 1776 he found the grand jury 
system in full swing, and the roads much superior to those in 
England; and he observes that work is generally best done by 
those who have an interest in it. Some jobbing, of course, there 
was, and it could be said of a great squire that he had— 


« . . . . of his great bounty 
Built a bridge at the expense of the county.” 


But probably the bridge was useful. In 1826 was passed the 
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Grand Jury Act, still in force. The preamble sets forth that “ the 
laws hitherto made and in force in Ireland for the purpose of 
regulating the fiscal powers of grand juries have become obscure 
and complicated from their multiplicity.” They were therefore all 
repealed, and an entirely new departure made. : 

In the ordnance maps counties are divided into baronies, 
parishes, and townlands. The barony answers to the English 
hundred, and roughly represents the territory formerly ruled by 
an Irish chief or feudal magnate. The parish is for civil purposes 
a mere topographical expression. The townland is a sub-division 
of the parish. Every holding has a rateable value, which is never 
changed unless there is an alteration in the buildings. Except in 
the case of compensation for malicious injuries, the real unit for the 
county-cess is the barcny. All public works are paid for either 
by the county at large or the barony, the total sum being divided 
among the holders of land and houses according to the valua- 
tion. The landlord sometimes pays half the cess, but in the vast 
majority of cases it is borne by the occupier alone. 

The history of the poor-rate is entirely different. The Act 43 
Elizabeth never passed in Ireland, and there was no poor-law, and 
therefore no rate until 1838. In all its main features the Irish 
poor-law resembles that of England. The union does not consist 
of an agglomeration of parishes, but is divided into electoral 
divisions which answer roughly to English parishes, and are the 
rateable units. In the case of sanitary works alone a townland 
may be separately rated. Unions often overlap counties, but 
electoral divisions do not. The landlord pays half the poor-rate 
upon all holdings valued above £4, but if the rent is less than the 
valuation he pays on the rent. In the vast number of holdings 
valued at £4 and under the landlord pays the whole rate. 

The Grand Jury Act of 1836 took away the initiative from the 
grand jury. Since then the real taxing authority has been the 
Presentment Sessions held in each barony, where the justices are 
associated with certain of the large cesspayers, who are chosen by 
an automatic process laid down in the Act. The sessions so 
constituted fix the maximum amount which is to be spent on any 
road or other work. Tenders are taken at an adjourned meeting, 
and the lowest offer is necessarily accepted, provided the security 
be good. The grand jury can reject or accept in each case, but 
cannot alter the work of the sessions. County at large sessions 
are held for those works which the whole shire pays for, and the 
jurisdiction of the grand jury is the same in both cases. Some- 
times a contractor cannot be had at sessions, and then only the 
grand jury has power to deal with the matter directly. Any 
aggrieved party can bring his case before the judge of assize, who 
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may, if he pleases, hear it argued, and who has power to dispose 
of it. 

Parish councils may be put out of the question in Ireland, for 
the parish has there no administrative existence. As railway 
communications are not good, it may be necessary to have two 
councils in some of the larger counties. The great difficulty is 
about district councils. Baronies being of very unequal size and 
not used for other purposes, the natural thing would be to abandon 
that denomination and take the poor-law union as the district, but 
there are objections to this. Out of 156 unions forty-five are 
situated in two counties and eleven in three. An ama)gamation 
of unions has long been talked of, and might be effected by a 
drastic measure; but Irish local boards will seldom consent te 
their own extinction. It may be found advisable to let the ques- 
tion of district councils alone for the present. 

Irish county councils are likely to be extravagant, for the fran- 
chise will be democratic, and power will not be in the hands of those 
who pay most of the rates. It is certain that many large farmers 
dread the change. In 1893 the Irish Landowners’ Convention 
procured statistics from the grand jury officials to show the inci- 
dence of taxation. The results were published from 232 out of 
327 baronies, situated in twenty-nine out of thirty-two counties 
It appears that from 20 to 40 per cent. of the cess is paid by from 
1 to 2 per cent. of the cesspayers, and that from 40 to 70 per cent. 
is paid by from 2 to 5 per cent. All householders are sure to 
have votes, and there is sure to be no qualification for county 
councillors, The result will be a spirited popular policy involving 
the employment of labour at the expense of the minority. Useless 
works in the nature of outdoor relief are the great danger. We 
have already seen reckless extravagance in the administration of 
the Labourers’ Cottages Acts. Under the new system there will 
be constant efforts to get private roads on to the rates, and log- 
rolling will flourish like a green bay tree. If borrowing powers 
are given to county councils the amount should be strictly limited, 
for Ireland is a poor country and ought not to be encouraged to 
run into debt. The large cesspayers in many districts will be 
more inclined to economy than even the grand juries have been, 
but they will not be the masters. 

In the case of the poor-rate the landlords, who pay more than 
half of it, have hitherto been partially protected by ex-officio 
guardians, by proxy and property votes, and by the qualification 
required for elected guardians. All these safeguards will now be 
swept away. In order to avert the danger of one class being 
plundered, and to make the new system generally acceptable, Mr. 
Balfour has promised that the half-rate now paid by the landlord 
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out of agricultural land shall be recouped to him by Parliament, and 
that half the cess shall in like manner be allowed to the occupier. 
In cases where the cess is divided between owner and occupier the 
landlord should get his half,and also where the owner and occupier 
is the same person, as in the case of proprietors created under the 
Land Purchase Acts. The deduction is in both cases to'be a fixed 
one, based on an average of years, so that future extravagance may 
be as much as possible paid for by those who cause it. The weak 
point of this is that the owners of house property will be without 
any protection. And here again the large occupiers will be at the 
mercy of the small ones, and probably at the mercy of those who 
pay no rates at all. We know by experience that there are already 
boards of guardians for whom corporate bankruptcy has no terrors, 
and every movement in a democratic direction increases the 
danger, It is probable that the boon offered to Ireland by reducing 
the agricultural rates is more apparent than real, and that local 
taxation will soon be heavier than ever. 

The sheriff is bound to summon as a grand juror for each barony 
one £50 freeholder or one leaseholder whose lands are worth £100 
a year over and above the rent, and he may be fined by the judge 
for neglecting to do so. Otherwise his hands are theoretically free; 
but in practice nearly the same men are always summoned, and 
there is in this way a body of trained administrators in every 
county. The leading grand jurors are always among the largest 
cesspayers, and the system has thus much more of a representa- 
tive character than appears at first sight. Whether any of the 
old hands will be elected as county councillors is very doubtful; 
for agitators, lay and clerical, will behave after their kind. As a 
rule, elections in Ireland are mere party affairs, and matters will 
not be improved by the centenary of the 1798 rebellion, of which 
we are promised a celebration next year. Grand jurors are, with 
extremely few exceptions, Unionists, and the more useful they have 
been the more pronounced their Unionism is likely to be. The 
probability is that in three-fourths of the Irish counties the fitness 
of candidates will not be much considered ; that the same influences 
will be at work as in Parliamentary elections, and that every 
county council will be a focus of Nationalist agitation and intrigue. 
In that case the working of the new system ‘will be in the hands 
of men without experience, and there will be a good deal of con- 
fusion. The obvious thing would be to let the Local Government 
Board nominate a few county councillors for the first three years ; 
but it is not probable that this will be done, though the large sum 
given by the Government would fully justify it. Co-opted aldermen 
will hardly meet the case, for if the elections are political the 
elected will choose them on the same principle, 
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The Grand Jury Act of 1836 and the several amending 
measures have worked well, and the best plan will be that which 
involves least change in the substantive law. Two meetings of 
the county council annually would amply suffice, with elective 
bodies in each barony to take the place of the existing presentment 
sessions. Railways are few, and if county councils have frequent 
meetings they will inevitably fall into the hands of a little clique 
living near the county town. While the Land League flourished 
its local committee would have ruled all, and a similar state of 
things may recur. No practical inconvenience has ever been felt 
from the assizes being held only twice a year. In the case of 
sudden dainage to roads or bridges orders can be given by two or 
three magistrates, and payment is made at the assizes. Members 
of the county council might be substituted for justices, or a small 
standing committee might arrange for such things, and for the 
necessary expenditure on court houses. 

Grand juries have power to compensate for malicious injury to 
property, and this jurisdiction, which it is quite necessary to 
preserve, cannot be safely given to elective councils, for unpopular 
men would never get justice. This work might be safely handed 
over to the chairman of quarter sessions, who in Ireland is the 
county-court judge. Growing trees should be added to the classes 
of property for injury to which compensation can be given. 
Plantations are peculiarly tempting to incendiaries, but judges hold 
that they are not covered by the present law. The Government 
actually lends money for planting, and there can be no doubt that 
it should be encouraged in a country where there is so much waste 
land. 

All roads and other works are under the supervision of the 
county surveyor, who, after examination by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, is appointed by the Lord‘Lieutenant with the 
approval of the grand jury, who have power to dismiss him; and 
he may appoint as many assistants as the grand jury think fit, at 
salaries not exceeding £80. There is power to grant a superannua- 
tion allowance to any county surveyor who has attained the age of 
sixty and served ten years in the pensioning county. It is quite 
possible that county councils may refuse to continue the surveyors 
in possession, and this should be provided for. If the council has 
power to dismiss arbitrarily, and exercises it, their action should be 
treated as an abolition of office, and the person affected should 
receive proper compensation. The same argument applies to the 
case of grand-jury secretaries, who are practically appointed for 
life or during good behaviour, though theoretically they may be 
dismissed at any assizes. There is no power of superannuation in 
their case, though in equity it does not differ from that of the 
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surveyors. The collectors of county cess have also an equitable 
claim. They are supposed to be appointed only from one assize to 
another; but they are never disturbed if they do their business 
properly, and they have to give heavy security. They are paid by 
a poundage, but must lodge the whole amount due at the assizes 
even if it has not all been collected. It would be very hard if 
they were to be dismissed without any compensation. 

The cost of maintaining lunatics in district asylums is defrayed 
partly out of the county-cess and partly out of funds provided by 
Parliament, in the proportion of three-fifths to two-fifths. Local 
supervision, in so far as any such supervision is possible, is exer- 
cised by boards of governors appointed for one year by the Lord 
Lieutenant. Half the members are nominated directly, and half 
from a list furnished by the grand jury. This might be left 
pretty much as it is, substituting nominations by the county 
council for the grand-jury list. 

Hospitals are attached to every union workhouse, and of these 
some are good,some middling, and some bad. The stigma of poor- 
law relief attaches more or less to all. There are besides, in nearly 
all the counties; infirmaries established under old Acts passed 
before the introduction of the poor-law. The funds are mainly 
provided out of the county-cess, but there are also private sub- 
scribers who have votes as governors in consideration of their 
subscriptions. These institutions are anomalous, but there is no 
sign of any popular wish to destroy them, and no doubt they 
might be made much more useful than they are by the admission 
of paying patients, and by providing efficient inspection. There is 
a distinct advantage in keeping them altogether clear of the poor- 
law. 

Under the present poor-law property is to some extent pro- 
tected by ex-officio guardians, by proxies, and by the plural vote. 
As the direct contribution of landlords is to be recouped under the 
promised new law, it might seem that there is nothing to do but 
to abolish the old safeguards and leave the administration to 
elective boards. This is what will probably be done, and if so it is 
certain to lead to extravagance. The relief is only to be on 
agricultural rates, and the fair thing would be to have direct repre- 
sentation of property in towns. At first sight it would be obviously 
desirable that the sanitary authority should have control of the 
roads, but there will be great difficulty in transferring a charge now 
borne by the poor-rate to the county-cess. Power might be given 
to sanitary authorities to disturb the surface of roads on condition 
of keeping them open for traffic and replacing everything as found. 
The population in rural districts is not dense enough to cause much 
trouble, and in urban districts the difficulty does not arise, 
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Both county and union accounts are now audited by the Local 
Government Board, and this has worked well and smoothly. The 
Department has no further control over grand juries, but the 
judge of assize is always present to help the foreman over a stile. 
County councils will not have this resource, and large powers must 
therefore be given to the Local Government Board. We know 
from experience gained under the poor-law that Irish elective 
bodies are not unwilling to profit by official advice, and the new 
councils will make no difficulty if proper control is established at 
the start. Later on, it will not be easy to impose any restraint. 


RIcHARD BAGWELL, 


PRISONERS IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


Art first sight it appears a hardy position to maintain that when a 
crime has been committed, and the object is to discover who has 
committed it, one of the principal sources of information, the 
prisoner’s mind, should be deliberately exempted from search. 
Nevertheless, the position is, I think, to be maintained if regard 
be had, not merely to the immediate, but to the more remote and 
less apparent, consequences which will follow its overthrow. 

In considering the matter it should be firmly grasped, in the first 
place, that the analogy of civil litigation, where the parties are 
examined, ought not to be pressed too far. The issue in a civil 
litigation must be decided, in the absence of reasonable certainty, 
on the balance of probabilities. The tribunal must decide either 
for the plaintiff or for the defendant. There is no third course 
open. Either A owes B the money, or he does not. Either C has 
promised to marry D, or he has not. There is no escape for the 
vacillating or timid juror. The pain of decision must be borne. 
In acriminal case this is all changed. The verdict “Guilty,” written 
large, can only mean one thing. The jury are satisfied beyond all 
reasonable doubt that the prisoner committed the crime. The 
verdict “Not Guilty,” on the other hand, is capable of two 
meanings. Either the jury are convinced the prisoner is innocent, 
or they are doubtful whether he is guilty. It is, therefore, safer to 
dismiss all civil litigation for the time from consideration, and look 
at a simple criminal case as illustrative of the matter in hand. 

William Sykes, five times convicted of burglary, is found by the 
police, at 6 a.m., within a quarter of a mile of a house which has, 
in fact, been recently broken into and robbed by someone else. 
His boots, which are of common make, roughly fit the impressions 
of footprints in the soil underneath the window. This window has 
been prized open by some blunt instrument, the exact nature of 
which it is impossible to determine. In Sykes’s pocket is found a 
chisel, an instrument which might have accomplished the end 
achieved. 

Before the magistrates, when invited to make a statement, he 
asserts his innocence, and says that he borrowed the chisel to prize 
open a cupboard in his own room, the key of which was lost. He 
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is committed for trial, and investigation shows his statement as to 
the chisel to be true. The jury acquit him. 

The change proposed in the law, which is to render a prisoner a 
competent witness in every case, would compel Sykes either to 
refuse to enter the witness-box, or to subject himself to a cross- 
examination, the first question in which would be, “‘ Have you not 
been convicted five times of burglary? ” 

The inference drawn from the refusal to be a witness is 
generally fatal. The revelation of his guilty past would render his 
case ‘even more hopeless. Here is a case where the police are 
inevitably biassed against the prisoner and form a hostile estimate 
of his actions quite natural, but, in fact, unjust. This alone is a 
formidable matter for the prisoner. The merit of the existing 
system is that the jury are protected from this particular source of 
error and judge on the essential merits of the actual case. Our 
reformers, in precisely those cases in which the police are most 
prone to prejudice, would disclose to the jury—placed there to 
correct prejudice—the very facts which created it. Means now 
exist whereby a prisoner can rid a jury of any member hostile to 
him or prejudiced against him. What a farce! if all twelve are to 
hear without mitigation the naked story of his past. 

It will perhaps be said that the mischiefs referred to arise not 
from the circumstance that the prisoner is examined and cross- 
examined as a witness, but because he is cross-examined as to his 
past history, and that such cross-examination might be prohibited. 
This may sound plausible, but observe its operation. A woman - 
accuses a man of indecently assaulting her; the defence is consent ; 
the cross-examination of the woman searches her remotest past, and 
establishes a life of immorality against her. Can the man when 
called as a witness, who protests his innocence and impeaches her 
virtue, have an immunity which she has not enjoyed ? 

But the reformer may say, “ This is all very true in the case of 
an innocent man unjustly accused, who has led a criminal life; but 
my concern is for the innocent man, unjustly accused, who has led 
an innocent life. It is a terrible thing indeed for any innocent 
man to be convicted, but ought one with a blameless past to go to 
jail because he is not permitted to undergo a test which is only 
fatal to an old criminal ? ” 

There is enough force in this argument to make it desirable to 
consider whether a middle course is not possible. We would give 


an innocent man the advantages without the disadvantages of the 
witness-box. 


There it no magic in the witness-box—a prisoner standing 
there with a warder on each side of him is the same man, and 
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looks exactly the same man, as in the dock. No juror with a ray of 
sense cares one jot whether the man is sworn or not ; he listens to hear 
whether the prisoner gives an explanation reasonably satisfactory 
of the facts alleged against him. About three prisoners out of 
four, I believe, are not defended by counsel ; it is a wretched sight 
to watch them even now attempting to tell their story coherently 
to the jury. It is fondly supposed that all this would be altered by 
placing the man in the witness-box and permitting him, forsooth, 
to cxumine himself in chief, with the luxury of being cross- 
examined afterwards by the prosecuting counsel and the judge. 
The result, on the contrary, would be to make the undefended 
prisoner even more helpless and confused than he is now, with the 
added and disastrous risk of impairing the fairness and calmness 
of the prosecuting counsel and the judge. 

What then would reasonably meet the criticism which declares 
that a fair opportunity to explain the circumstances is all that an 
ianocent man requires, and that our present system denies him this 
opportunity? It seems to me that if a practice which I have known 
occasionally adopted by careful and open-minded judges were 
made universal, the opportunity above mentioned could be amply 
secured. This practice is for the judge in every case to call the 
prisoner’s attention one by one to the heads of the evidence given 
against him, inviting him, if he desires to do so, to offer an explana- 
tion, there and then, or if he prefers, to make his statement at the 
end of the case—or, should he wish it, to combine both methods of 
presenting his defence.* 

* A procedure something like that suggested exists in India by virtue of Section 


342 of the Criminal Procedure Code, which is as follows :— 

Sec. 342 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 

‘* For the purpose of enabling the accused to explain any circumstances appear- 
ing in the evidence against him the Court may, at any stage of any enquiry 
or trial, without previously warning the accused, put such questions to him as the 
Court considers necessary, and shall, for the purpose aforesaid, question him 
generally on the case, after the witnesses for the prosecution have been examined, 
and before he is called on for his defence. The aceused shall not render himself 
liable to punishment by refusing to answer such questions, or by giving false 
answers to them; but the Court and the jury (if any) may draw such inference 
from such refusal or answers as it thinks just.” 

This section has been interpreted to mean that — 

“The Court is not to establish a Court of Inquisition, and to force a prisoner 

convict himself by making some criminating admissions, after a series of 
searching questions, the exact effect of which he may not readily comprehend, the 
real object is to enable a judge ‘to ascertain from time totime from a prisoner, 
particularly if he is undefended, what explanation he may desire to offer regarding 
any fact stated by a witness, or after the close of the case, how he can meet what 
the judge may consider to be damnatory evidence against him.” (See Hossein 
Buksh v. The Empress Indiar, L.R. Cal., p. 102.) 

re Veradadra Jaud. 1 Mad, H.C, 199.— 

Strange and Frere, J.J. 


“The discretion given by the law for questioning the prisoner has not Leen 
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It must in candour be conceded, while on the one hand it seems 
practically impossible that an innocent man should, by this modest 
change, fail to get full opportunity to explain himself, that on the 
other, it may give an experienced rogue a very slight advantage 
over that which he at present enjoys. I would deliberately run 
this very small risk to maintain substantially the present system, 
for the following reasons :— 

(1) It is efficient: i.e, it convicts 80 per cent. of prisoners 
indicted. 

(2) It is humane: i.e., it acquits the innocent. The cases of the 
conviction of innocent men, if they exist, are not alleged to be other 
than rare. 

(3) It exhibits the Government in its most impressive function to 
the poor and the miserable, not as their enemy, but as their friend. 
For it never tempts the judge to lose his impartial attitude, or 
engages him in wrathful controversy with the prisoner. 

(4) It keeps clearly defined the cardinal principle of the law that 
the prosecution must establish beyond rational doubt the guilt of 
the prisoner, and prevents confusion of that question by the 
investigation of another, viz.: Is the prisoner more credible than 
the prosecutor ? 

These characteristics of our Criminal Law have impressed every 
British subject with the firm assurance that if he has not broken the 
law his liberty and life are inviolable ; they have kept the country 
free from lynch law on the one hand, and violent agitations against 
convictions on the other. They have created and maintained 
among jurors, who represent ordinary folk, a profound respect 
for the directions of the judges, and have saved the country the 
scandal, so common in France, of verdicts in plain defiance of 
the evidence and the law. 

In those cases in which the examination of a prisoner is now 
permissible, some of the most eminent and experienced of our 
judges have found it necessary to cross-examine the prisoner when 
he has gone into the witness-box, or, at any rate, to ask him that 
question which obviously helps to convict him. 

If this were done, as is proposed, in every case, the atmosphere 
of high-minded and dignified impartiality, which envelopes our 
judges in criminal cases, would tend to become dispersed, juries as 
in France and America would come to regard him as part of the 
machinery of prosecution, and his unique position would be 
grievously imperilled. These consequences would become more 


allowed for the purpose of driving him to make statements criminating to himself. 
This discretion can, we think, only be properly used for ascertaining from a prisoner 
how he may be able to meet facts in evidence appearing against him so that these 
facts should not stand against him unexplained,” 
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and more marked when the lawyers educated under the old system, 
and its generous and humane traditions, are replaced by those 
familar with the spectacle, only too common in America and Aus- 
tralia (as I have been told by eye-witnesses), of severe and angry 
judicial cross-examination. 

The English people are good-natured, just, humane, perhaps 
even sentimental, in character. To them, a criminal procedure 
fashioned to the taste of others more inexorable and more logical 
would be highly distasteful. The supreme merit of English 
Criminal Procedure is that it has been evolved from the essential 
character and disposition of Englishmen. The change proposed 
may secure a symmetry dear to the heart of the doctrinaire, but 
such symmetry will be dearly bought if it substitutes for the 
confidence felt by Englishmen in our present system the dis- 
trust and dislike which many Frenchmen entertain for theirs. 
It is far better that 80 per cent. of criminals should be convicted 
under a system trusted and well understood, than that 85 per cent. 
should be convicted by processes repugnant to the average man. 
A still graver consideration is that among these five may be men 
whose confusion under cross-examination has blinded the jury to 
the real question which they have to determine. 


ALFRED LYTTELTON, 


THE STATE OF SPAIN. 


THE salient feature in Spanish national affairs is still, undoubt- 
edly, the Cuban question—the all-absorbing topic amongst 
Madrid politicians and that on which depends, very considerably , 
the future revival or still further decline of the nation. If one 
sought Spanish opinion of Spain’s progress on the path of peace, 
the Peninsula Press would hardly be the medium through which 
to obtain it, because the editors of all shades of politics yield to 
so-called patriotism their true convictions in proclaiming the 
stereotyped conclusion that “noble Spain is bound to win in the 
long run.” Hence the only difference between one paper's leader 
and another is the ways and means to attain that glorious end, 
giving full scope to party polemics, which strike very insipidly 
when it is pretended that every road will eventually lead to the 
same goal—* Victory.” In England, with an absolutely free Press, 
an editor does not hesitate to issue a poster thus—* Fighting on 
the frontier; great slaughter of British troops” (assuming such an 
event to be a fact), but if an editor in Spain were to publish— 
“Fighting on the Trocha; great slaughter of Spanish troops,” 
he would probably have to hide himself whilst his printing office 
was raided, and his presses smashed. But as to these ways and 
means, that is to say, the channel through which public affairs are 
directed, it remains to be seen whether the change of Ministry, 
effected early in October, has come soon enough. We all lament 
the fate of poor Cinovas del Castillo. The cause of Spanish 
letters has suffered by his untimely end, for, even at his age, he 
still entertained great literary projects, and the Conservative Party 
has all but stranded for the want of a pilot to bring it safely into 
port. But “it is an ill wind that blows no one any good,” though 
it may be a poor consolation to reflect that the assassin’s weapon 
has smoothed the way to the establishment of a political régime 
better fitted to retrieve the national misfortunes. Canovas was 
immediately succeeded in the office of Prime Minister by the 
Conservative War Minister, General Azcfrraga, a man for whom 
all influential classes had nothing but praise, for, whether the 
policy were good or bad, he had achieved fame, at home and 
abroad, as a remarkably energetic military organizer; he had 


recruited, equipped, and shipped to the Colonics, with all the 
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indispensable impedimenta, no less than 224,000 troops, and had 
5,000 more under arms, when his Cabinet Chief was called away. 
But he was not a Spanish Bismarck like Cinovas. He was wanting 
in state-craft and experience in party-leading technique. He was 
more a soldier and a military administrator than a Parliamentary 
rhetorician ; he was deficient in subtlety with which to meet the 
machinations of political opponents. 

On the death of Cinovas, respect for the man and a certain 
sense of public decorum checked the undercurrent of feverish 
excitement with which the Liberals saw power within their grasp. 
The Queen-Regent was too clever and far-seeing to sanction the 
general political convulsion which would have ensued from the 
immediate call to office of Sagasta’s Party. She reinstated the 
Cinovas Cabinet with General Azcdrraga as its leader. This 
Provisional Government lasted just eight weeks without displaying 
any initiative or vigour. It was certain to fall if only as a means 
of removing General Weyler from Cuba. On the 29th September 
the Azcirraga Cabinet resigned, with the long-expected result that 
Seiior Sagasta was called upon to form a Ministry, which virtually 
took up the reins of Government on the 4th October. It proclaimed 
nothing less than the advent of a new epoch in Spanish political 
history, not by the mere commonplace event of one party super- 
seding another, but in the inception of a brand new home and 
colonial policy of tolerant tendencies, more in accord with modern 
European advanced ideas. The Liberal manifiesto of the 24th 
June, published under Sagasta’s authority, when he was in open 
contention with his great political rival, could not be ignored 
when that adversary was no more. It is the political programme 
of those who profess to have a cure for their country’s evils 
embodying an abjuration of Spain’s fatal traditional fifteenth 
century colonial policy, and a condemnation of those arbitrary 
measures, dictated by the late Government, which, overleaping 
law, justice, and provision for personal security, threatened to 
constitute a reign of terror. To justify this appreciation of the 
old state of affairs, and the promised new era, we will examine 
details and facts. 

On the 9th October, Wenceslao Weyler, Governor-General of 
Cuba, was recalled. It is evident from the number of published 
cablegrams which passed between him and the Government that 
he was very reluctant to yield the command. If we could give 
credence to the reports of United States origin, we should be led 
to believe that Weyler refractorily defied the Government and con- 
templated a dictatorship. Whilst that, however, is too absurd to 
even merit reflection, his conduct certainly was most singular. By 
the attitude which he assumed he, undoubtedly, created for him- 
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self a very false and unprecedented position. Days after he was 
dismissed from his post he cabled his adhesion to the Government 
in terms which virtually amounted to an abject appeal to be 
allowed to continue his command. This undignified act not being 
responded to, he encouraged demonstrations in his favour in 
Havanna, and allowed so-called representative groups, clubs, and 
private individuals to cable to the Government separately begging 
that he might be given another chance. Through his agents, mobs 
of people were brought together in the square in front of Govern- 
ment House, and Weyler harangued them from the balcony. The 
Government cabled out warning him against such proceedings, 
adding that they deplored his inability to maintain order. Those 
in Havanna who most lamented the change of Government were 
the army contractors and the clique who, in conjunction with 
Weyler, were profiting by the continuance of the war. The cause 
of the mother country’s anguish had become, for them, a veritable 
gold mine. On the 9th October, General Ramon Blanco, Marquis 
of Pefia Plata, was appointed Governor-General of Cuba in lieu of 
Weyler. Pending Blanco’s arrival, General Jimenez Castellanos 
was ordered to take over the command of the island pro tem., and 
Weyler was to embark at once for Spain. Weyler, however, stub- 
bornly refused to acknowledge Castellanos unless he would sign a 
declaration to the effect that four of the six Cuban provinces were 
pacified. Meanwhile, all sorts of rumours became current as to 
what course Weyler might choose to take. He had already de- 
nounced the policy of the Liberal Government by publicly declar- 
ing that “autonomy would have a retrograde effect”; that “the 
politicians of the Peninsula did not understand the Cuban problem,” 
and that on his arrival in Spain he would take care to defend the 
Reactionary Party. General Blanco reached Havanna on the Ist 
November. Weyler had calmed down very considerably, and with- 
out hesitation he made room for General Blanco and embarked the 
saine day on the s.s. Monserrat for Spain. Ata conference held the 
same evening between the Home Secretary and the Prime Minister, 
it was agreed to institute an official enquiry into the acts and 
utterances of General Weyler soon after his arrival in the 
Peninsula, which took place on the 18th November. 

General Ramon Blanco is the same who was recalled from the 
Philippines in November, 1896. It has taken him a year to live 
down the charges raised against him of incompetency to quell the 
Philippine rebellion. He is now entrusted with the establishment 
of Home Rule in Cuba. Under the Cuban Reform policy the 
island is to be governed by a Cuban Parliament, whose ex-officio 
president shall be the governor-general appointed from Spain. 
Deputies will continue to be sent to the Madrid Cortes. The Cuban 
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courts of justice are to be presided over by judges appointed from 
Spain, and the army, navy, and police forces will remain under 
Spanish control. The present Government promises that there 
shall be an end for ever of that system under which Cubans were 
treated like shuttlecocks. They are henceforth to be frankly 
recognized as the paramount factor in determining the destinies of 
their island. They are no longer to be fleeced by unscrupulous 
European official bloodsuckers. Their persons and property are to 
be secured against violence. Ruthless tyranny is to be a thing of 
the past, their homes inviolate, and their trade and fortunes free 
from abrupt, crushing taxation. Compared with the ferocious sys- 
tem which has obtained from the fifteenth century up to almost 
the other day, they are, in future, to enjoy a halcyon existence, 
with public integrity and the happiest conditions which a bene- 
ficent remorseful mother country can ensure. 

It is tantamount to a declaration that Spain has signally failed 
in her attempt to whip the Cubans into submission. The Cuban 
Autonomists, or Home Rulers, have achieved a victory, for, from 
the beginning of the struggle, that large party never sought or 
desired anything beyond local self-government. They were fully 
alive to certain advantages in remaining under the sovereignty of 
an European Power. Under Home Rule they will learn to govern 
themselves. Immediate independence would launch anarchy upon 
all now living, if it did not terminate in annexation. It would be 
venturesome to say whether these drastic reforms will bring a 
lasting peace. It is so thoroughly against the grain of Spanish 
character to, loyally, and with good grace, respect the spirit of an 
entente wrested from them by force. These concessions are not 
the outcome of conviction, but of pressure. The policy of exter- 
mination has utterly failed, but Home Rule is not the will of the 
people. Four years ago its advocation would have been scouted as 
disloyal. Spain has struggled against it till her treasury is empty, 
her credit, except at a ruinous sacrifice, exhausted, and her call 
for fresh troops responded to only by mere youths. Her sinews of 
war having broken down, she is anxious to come to terms. Her 
treatment of her other colonies shows that this is no chimerical 
deduction from the circumstances. There has been no open civil 
war in Porto Rico, but there has been protest after protest, and 
constant humble appeal to the Metropolis for those reforms which, 
being now conceded to Cuba, can no longer be withheld from the 
other West Indian Colony. Until Cuba forced the hand of Spain, 
the wailings of her Porto Rico subjects fell on a stony heart. The 
local prisons and Fernando Po were used to suppress their cries. 
The new Government, however, in conformity with their pro- 
gramme of liberty, have issued three Royal Decrees, They were 
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published on the 7th November. The first extends to Cuba and 
Porto Rico the rights and guarantees of the Spanish Constitution, 
and abolishes for ever the antiquated special Colonial laws. The 
second extends to Cuba and Porto Rico the Peninsula electoral 
laws, whereby all males from 25 years of age have a vote. These 
laws in Spain are quite a farce, with open sale of votes and 
government coercion at the elections. The third decree grants 
a full amnesty to all political prisoners of both the West India 
islands. In short, universal suffrage, one constitution, and political 
amnesty, all obtained at the cost of torrents of blood. But let us 
take the case of the Philippine Islands, It is similar to that 
of Cuba, except that Philippine demands for reform are not 
nearly so far-reaching. They would be satisfied with: (1) The 
expulsion of the Spanish friars; (2) Laws inhibiting the - 
practice of torture and violence towards unconvicted prisoners— 
banishment or other punishment without trial or sentence, and 
arrest without warrant signed by a civil judge; (3) A free pardon 
to all implicated in the present rebellion, with restoration of their 
confiscated properties. These demands are surely reasonable 
enough, and is there any chance of their being conceded? By no 
means; for Spain has not yet lost all hope of being able to thrash 
the Philippine Islanders into submission. If Spain is fortunate 
enough to pacify Cuba, the probabilities of success for the 
Philippine rebels will be very small, for all her energies and 
material resources can then be concentrated against the Philippine 
rising. The 28,000 Spanish troops already there are, so far, prov- 
ing to be sufficient. If they are retained there from year to year 
they will eventually do more harm than good. Under the existing 
short-sighted policy, every facility is given to those who wish to 
remain in the Colony. Many will be allowed to complete their 
term of military service in the civil guard, carabineer, and other 
corps, and settle down to civil life, with the result that the next 
generation of that effervescent class—the half-casts—will be 
replenished. The two rebel leaders, Emilio Aguinaldo and 
Llanera, really hold no district absolutely. Their followers, at. 
most, are wandering bands, hard pressed for provisions, without 
one decisive point gained. When they do meet the Spanish forces 
they exhibit great pluck. The last encounter of importance took 
place three months ago at Aliaga, where the Spaniards suffered 
severe losses, and General Nuiiez was so badly wounded that he 
had to relinquish the command on the field. The Spaniards 
report that Europeans were fighting on the rebel side, and from 
private sources I learn that Spanish troops have gone over to the 
enemy. It is natural enough. The Spanish Government send out 
the boys (for one-third of the last contingent had not reached 
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manhood) against their will and then fail to keep to the bargain. 
Up to seven weeks ago the Spanish troops had two months’ arrears 
of pay due, and an old British resident whom I have known 
sixteen years writes me that soldiers were to be seen begging in 
the streets of Manila. I have reports that trade goes on as usual 
except that it is somewhat fettered by a new import duty of 6 
per cent. a/ valorem on all merchandise entered. As yet the 
rebels only hold their own in an extremely small area, and I am 
inclined to think the rebellion cannot last over the coming dry 
season. This seems to be the unanimous opinion expressed in 
letters which I receive every mail from the islands. So long as 
the rebels are content to operate at a respectable distance from 
Manila, the centre of European interest and influence, the home 
Government will never resolve to strike at the root of all evil in 
that Colony by expelling the friars. 

Nevertheless, one may safely credit Senor Sagasta and his 
colleagues with genuine intentions and a frank desire to ameliorate 
the condition of the people both at home and in the Colonies, for 
the suke of peace. One has to live in Spain to realize how dificult 
it is to uproot traditional evils and prejudices in an ignorant 
people. What a stupendous task it will be to enforce integrity and 
morality into that public service in Cuba which is to remain under 
Spanish control! All the unscrupulous class of oftice-seekers will 
be arrayed against his best efforts. It would be easy to issue a 
decree expelling the friars from the Philippines, but who can define 
the limits of the storm it would raise amongst the middle and 
lower classes, and even thousands of the best families, slaves to 
prejudice, ignorance, religious superstition, and priestly influence ? 
I am personally acquainted with many highly respectable families 
who would surely join in the outery. Even in this short existence 
of the Sagasta Government something has been gained for the 
cause of humanity. Whatever General Blanco may lack as a 
strategist in Cuba will, I can personally aftirm, be amply compen- 
sated by his large-hearted, compassionate nature. We shall hear 
no more of authorized wholesale atrocities. The appointment, as 
Chief of the Havanna division, of my old friend General Gonzalez 
Parrado—my companion on many occasions and under very varied 
circumstances in and out of Europe—is, in itself, a positive 
guarantee against cruel persecution. Radical in opinion, he knows 
Cuba thoroughly, both as a soldier and as ex-Governor of a 
province. The Sagasta Government had not been four weeks in 
office when a Royal Decree was issued, dated November Ist, 
annulling Cuban and Porto Rico Press prosecutions. 

Romero Robledo, the loquacious ex-Minister who attacks every 
other political creed, in his speech of the Sth November, in 
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Madrid, said: “The Government is already trembling before the 
manifestations which public opinion in the Peninsula is preparing 
against it.” We can accept that only as party claptrap. For the 
present, at least, the prospect of a well-organized Parliamentary 
opposition when the Cortes reassemble is hardly to be feared. 
There is no one to take the place of the late Cinovas del Castillo. 
His views were ultra-Conservative, almost despotic, verging on one- 
man rule. The leader of the most important dissentient. offshoot 
styled Liberal-Conservatives, is Silvela. When the Liberals came 
into office it was forescen that they were likely to have things very 
much their own way without serious opposition. General Martinez 
Campos came forward as the mediator between the Conservative 
factions. He had been Prime Minister himself, and fell from 
power with an irretrievable crash. He is such a butterfly 
politician that I hardly know whether to account him a Liberal, 
a Conservative, or what. His six months in Cuba in 1895 ended 
in naught, and he had recently declined the Governor-Generalship 
of the Philippines. The Porto Rico command is too small for him. 
He holds a marshal’s baton, so with his prestige and satisfied 
ambition he was perhaps the man most 4 propos as intermediary 
between the conflicting Conservative elements. For the purpose 
of bringing them to a mutual understanding he met in conference 
the President of the Senate, Sefor Elduayen, Silvela, Azcirraga, 
and others. In a stirring speech, full of energy and _ patriotic 
pathos, he appealed to all present to waive their differences and 
exercise a grand effort to pull smoothly together in the same 
political boat. General Azcirraga was named President of the 
Conservative Directorate, and each Party retired to consider the 
situation. Silvela, however, could not come to terms. Within a 
few days—at the end of October—Elduayen, Linares Rivas, and 
the Duke of Tetuan separately withdrew. The Directorate resolved 
nothing. It is most probable that Silvela will become the future 
leader of the Conservative Party. 

The line of policy inaugurated by the late Cinovas is far too 
austere and dictatorial for the times we live in, and is likely to die 
a natural death. On a previous page I have alluded to those 
measures adopted by the late Government which threatened to 
constitute a reign of terror. Expression of public opinion was 
stifled, except in such formidable institutions as the Republican 
Union. Small meetings of the middle classes were constantly 
raided by the police with excessive violence. The obnoxious 
Consumos tax (levied upon commodities) was largely increased, 
and rented out to a band of rutlians who, through their agents 
assumed tyrannical authority over the people, giving rise to open 
riot in many towns, espeviilly in Madrid itself, where the troops 
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were called out, and charged the indignant mob. On the pretext 
of anarchism no man’s life or property was safe. On the declara- 
tion of any low, irresponsible informer the secret police would 
forcibly enter the premises of any peaceful citizen, arrest him, and 
torture him. He would then find himself arraigned before a judge 
indisposed to listen to his defence, and finally purchase his free- 
dom in the form of fees. The police could do what they liked 
with impunity. Quite recently a carter, arrested for blocking up 
the public way with his cart, was kicko.l to death in a police- 
station. These cases were so frequent and notorious that there 
was a growing feeling of personal insecurity. As an instance, I 
will cite only one sample case, reported in full detail in Zl Liberal 
of the 29th September last. In the town of Tetuan, province of 
Madrid, a respectable citizen, Vicente Marina, was in bed when he 
heard a loud knocking at his door. Half dressed, he jumped up 
to see what it was, when in rushed a number of men, calling out, 
“That’s he.” “Who is it?” asked Marina. “The Governor's 
delegate. You are arrested. What is your name?” “Vicente 
Marina,” was the reply. “That’s he. Tie up the black- 
guard.” He was taken to his room and told, “Now you 
are going to tell the truth. Where is the dynamite?” 
“What dynamite?” enquired Marina; and so, after a series of 
questions on matters of pure invention, he was taken to the back 
of the house and told to kneel down to be shot. The threat was not 
carried out, but he was marched to prison, where he met six other 
similar victims. They were all cast into dark dungeons, flooded with 
water, for the day. Then they were transferred to another in which 
large rats capered freely about. In the adjoining cell there was a 
prisoner who had gone mad, and all night he shrieked out,“ Ramon, 
they are going to kill me.” Finally he was taken before a judge, 
No formal accusation was brought against him. In due course he 
was allowed to return to his town, but could not get into his house, 
which was taken possession of by the civil guard. Many others 
have been treated in the same way. Claudio Siguero was also 
of the town of Tetuan. In Madrid Francisco Verdugo, 146 Calle de 
Bravo Murillo had his abode broken into and effects smashed up 
by the police. Another in Madrid was Francisco Navarro, of the 
Calle de los Embajadores. On the plea of anarchism hundreds of 
innocent persons of broad liberal views were persecuted under the 
auspices of the Cinovas Government. The fortress of Montjuich, 
in Catalunia, has been crowded with them. Whatever their ideas 
may be, their innocence of any overt act was so patent to the 
precont Government that lately 103 were liberated. They had all 
been arbitrarily incarcerated without trial or sentence. A personal 
friend of mine, José Garcia Velez, was banished and imprisoned 
simply for being the son of his father, the Cuban rebel leader Calixto 
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Garcia. My friend, who.was a Government official, arrived in 
Barcelona and went to Bilbao, where he was immediately arrested 
at the house of his brother-in-law, an American, Mr. W——(whom 
I also know). He was conducted to Cidiz, thence to Malaga, and 
finally sent over to the prison of Chafarinas Island, off the coast of 
Morocco, whence he was lucky enough to escape about three 
months ago. 

The financial condition of Spain was never more deplorable than 
at present. We cannot take the market quotations of Spanish 
securities as our guide in this respect. I remember during the 
Carlist war the Government dishonoured the interest coupons of 
the 4 per cent. Exterior Bonds, and they fell to 14. Now the 
same security is quoted at about 60, because the interest is 
regularly paid, and probably will be so long as Spain contemplates 
going abroad for money. But the outlook is most discouraging, 
It seems fairly certain that the Budget for 1897-98 will show a 
large deficit. Notwithstanding the drought in Castilla, the total 
harvest has been plentiful. The importation of foreign wheat will 
consequently be far less than was anticipated. The high premium 
on gold (sight drafts on London were quoted at pesetas 33°64=344 
per cent. premium on the 10th November), general imports are 
considerably checked, and the Customs receipts are likely to show 
a shortage of about three-quarters of a million sterling on the 
estimated £5,400,000. At a Cabinet Council held on the 8rd 
November, the Finance Minister reported that the month of October 
last had yielded pesetas 3,030,039 (say £91,800) less in Customs 
revenue than the corresponding month in the previous year, 
Indeed, there is no basis on which to closely calculate this wheat 
item, for, naturally, when the crop is large, so much the better for 
the people, but so much less for the Customs revenue. This year’s 
crop has turned out 9°37 per cent. more than last year’s. Imports 
fall proportionately to a large home production. Thus in 1892 
only 138,800 tons of wheat were imported as compared with 
418,660 tons in 1893 and 425,800 tons in 1894. It is interesting 
to note that this year, up to the 30th September, not a grain of 
wheat has entered Spain from the United States. The proportionate 
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The latest published official Customs report shows, for the 
nine months ended 30th September, 1897, an excess of exports 
over imports, declared value, pesetas 78,600,000 at exchange 33°70, 
£2,332,344. 

The Bank of Spain’s note circulation was never so high, and 
being quite out of proportion to the gold reserve it is not likely 
that exchange will improve. One-third of the thirty million dollars 
Philippine loan was put up to public subscription in Manila, and 
according to Ll Correo of the 38rd Noveinber, only two millions (of 
the ten) were paid in cash, one million was not subscribed at all, 
and seven millions were covered by a simple exchange of other 
Government securities for the loan bonds. The loan being 
guaranteed to the Government, this will probably entail a further 
issue of paper to the still further detriment of exchange and import 
trade. More than seven months ago the naval estimates were 
voted, but at the Cabinet Council of the 3rd November it was 
declared that the money destined to that purpose was exhausted, 
When General Blanco arrived in Havanna a month ago, the pay 
due to the troops in Cuba was nine months in arrear. The Finance 
Minister of the last Cabinet, Navarro Reverter, was so pressed for 
money that he was on the point of selling the Government forest 
lands, but fortunately influences were successfully brought to bear 
against the realization of such a disastrous project. Then he 
seized certain domains and revenues at Lluch, in Majorca Island, 
which were claimed by the Church. This brought him into 
conflict with the bishop of the diocese, Jacinto Cervera, a very 
irate old man, who poured forth his angry soul in a circular and 
fulminated excommunication against the offending Minister. Tho 
Bishop died a month afterwards. The matter stirred up all Spain 
at the time, and was, at length, referred to the Pope, who restored 
the Minister to the fold of the faithful. It seems almost incredible 
that in the midst of all this financial chaos the same Minister 
should have had the caprice to start purchasing gold bullion 
for the coinage of twenty-dollar gold pieces ! 

The late Cabinet made a supreme effort to keep clear of the 
foreign money markets in their loan-raising. But past experience 
seems to have shown the present Finance Minister the futility of 
attempting to draw more cash from the country. The Bank of 
Spain has already advanced far beyond its metal reserve, and if 
required to redeem its paper currency, bankruptcy would follow. 
The last national loan was only raised under pressure, which I ex- 
plained in a previous article. A large foreign loan is therefore in 
contemplation, and it will be interesting to see what guarantee will 
be offered. It will have to be at a high rate of interest or at a big 
discount to ecyualize the existing 4 per cent. Extorior Loan, 
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The Finance Minister reported last month that another item of the 
Budget showed a deficiency in October of pesetas 9,312,500 (say 
£282,200), compared with the corresponding month last year, 
namely, the redemption money paid for freedom from military 
service. It is to be hoped that this particular source of income 
may continue to decrease, for I cannot help regarding the 
principle on which it is raised as positively base. It is worked in 
this way. The Minister of War decides on a levy of so many men. 
Each recruiting district has to furnish its quota more or less in 
proportion to its population. Suppose, for instance, Granada had 
to supply 100, every individual in condition for service who 
had not already drawn his number would be called upon to do 
so. There might be 500 drawn, and numbers one to 100 would 
have to serve. Of this hundred we will suppose twenty are well 
off, or have means, and eighty are poor; the latter would have to 
join the ranks, whilst the twenty have two ways of evading the 
service. Firstly, there are substitute agents who, for a certain sum, 
say twenty pounds sterling, undertake to find a substitute. The 
conscript pays his redemption money, the agent always has in view 
a number of unfortunates who are ready to sell themselves for ten 
or twelve pounds, and he pockets the difference. The military 
authorities give ample time for these negotiations, in which, how- 
ever, a hitch does occur sometimes,for if by any chance the 
substitute fails to put in an appearance at enrolment, the new 
conscript has to present himself. Secondly, to avoid such a con- 
tingency, it is safer to go direct to the military bureau of conscrip- 
tion and pay the full Government indemnity of £60. This is an 
iniquitous source of revenue for the Government. The military 
authorities count on a certain number of conscripts falling short of 
the levy, and really draw more than they need, so that in reality 
for every £60 received by the Government on this head, some poor 
fellow, of the excess, is exposed to have to risk his life to make up a 
possible deficiency in the required total. The patriotic ideal holds 
no place in sucha brigand system of “ Money or your life.” Troops 
are still being sent out to Cuba by every steamer of the Trans- 
atlantica Co. The peasantry are selling their little holdings to save 
their children. Hence frequent meetings have been held in many 
towns in Spain to protest against this alleged violation of the con- 
stitution which, in theory, admits of one law for the poor and 
another for the rich. Last month, at mass meetings in Antequera 
and Ronda, it was resolved to petition the Government in favour 
of obligatory military service, without redemption. Leaflets have 
been freely distributed about the country (the last were seized at 
Ciudad Real) inciting the recruits to escape from enroliment. 
Mothers’ meetings and women’s riots (notably at Saragossa) having 
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had no effect, the Press is, at this moment, taking up the cause of 
the poor widows. £1 Liberal, under the heading of “ Errors in 
Recruiting,’ frequently draws attention to the hardships of the 
poorest class. Cases are cited of one son after another 
being drafted off to the wars, leaving widowed mothers ab- 
solutely resourceless. Some have gone mad; others have 
hoped to find relief in suicide. Nearly every fortnight brings 
to Cadiz, Barcelona, or Corunna the sickening spectacle of 
several hundreds of poor fellows returned from Cuba and the 
Philippines maimed in combat or broken down with disease, 
Until about two months ago little heed was paid to their personal 
comfort on arrival. They were disembarked and transported to 
hospitals or barracks just as they came. So many expired between 
ship and shore that charitable persons united to provide them 
with suitable clothing, and now they are well cared for by the 
Red Cross Society and other analogous beneficent institutions. 
Spain is notoriously a country of beggars, but these last two years 
I have observed quite a non-professional class of mendicants 
seeking public alms. Home trade and private incomes are so 
crippled by taxation that economy is forced upon the moneyed 
classes, who can no longer support so many hangers-on. An 
empty treasury, due to the wars, has brought paralization in 
public works. Scores of Municipalities are virtually insolvent. 
The spirit of enterprise, never very pronounced in Spain, is damped 
by the uncertainty as to what may happen next, for civil war is 
the prospect after the pacification of the Colonies and the return 
of the troops. Even with a bountiful harvest, Spain always requires 
large stocks of foreign wheat. With the recent abnormally high 
prices of this staple abroad, and import duty raised (from 
34 pesetas) to 104 pesetas per 100 kilograms, the average price of 
flour has necessarily risen. But the Municipality of Madrid controls 
the selling price of bread, and brought pressure to bear on the 
bakers, who declared they could no longer sell bread at 
the old price. To do so they would have to lower the journeyman’s 
wages. For a couple of months the men went out on strike. 
They demanded the ludicrously small pay of thirteen pence (seven 
reales) per day and food! The Government took up the matter 
for the public weal, and deputed 350 soldiers, assisted by forty 
volunteer bakers, to work at eighty bakeries which the strike 
affected. Eventually the men yielded, and the strike ended on 
the 2nd November. Small shopkeepers find business so slack 
that they try to make up for it by keeping open up to unreasonable 
hours to draw custom. Madrid is menaced now by an agitation 
amongst the grocers’ shopmen in favour of early closing. They 
object to working from 8 a.m. till 11 p.m. on week-days and till 
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4 p.m. on Sundays, and ask to close at 9 p.m. on week-days and at 
2 p.m. on Sundays. The newspaper, Zl Pais, warmly advocates 
their cause. If their demands are refused, they threaten to take 
“more energetic proceedings,” which means to strike, with 
temporary misery to themselves, for, like the bakers, they have no 
trade union. Wages around the mining districts of Biscay 
province are now so low compared with the high cost of living 
(the staple food being bread, partly made with imported wheat, 
and dried codfish (bacalao), imported entirely) that a miner, with 
a wife and family to support, hardly lives—he merely exists. 
Increased taxation on the mine owners, and freight rated on the 
gold basis, render it impracticable to pay higher wages, hence 
there have been several strikes requiring military aid to quell 
them. These are some of the causes why we now see the towns 
crowded with able-bodied men appealing to public charity. And 
a vast deal is really done, in a private way, to alleviate their 
sufferings, for the Spaniard is a generous alms-giver. Cruel and 
vindictive towards a personal enemy, the Spaniard is remarkably 
compassionate and condoning towards society’s foes. As a recent 
instance, a great Court lady commissioned Father Coloma (the 
celebrated author of the popular novel Pequejieces) to travel from 
Madrid to Barcelona and back solely to distribute material relief 
amongst the widows and children of the executed anarchists. If 
there is the faintest chance of saving a condemned man’s life, 
there is never wanting a few to solicit it. Respectable citizens in 
the provinces have a perfect horror of a public execution, and, if 
they do not succeed in having it take place elsewhere, they leave 
the town for several days. There is no police regulation against 
begging. In all the years I have known Spain I never saw a 
beggar harshly treated or reproved by a Spaniard for following his 
calling. If the passer-by cannot, or is not disposed to, give, he 
dismisses the solicitant with “Dios le ampare hermano” (God help 
you, brother). And the expression has often to be used. In 
Cadiz, for example, last month there were hundreds of casual 
beggars famished and in the last stage of privation. Some were 
artizans and labourers willing to work. Ninety of them were 
Cubans banished from their island, and thrown on to the streets 
of Cadiz. In the town of Arcos de la Frontera (Cadiz province) 
Municipal employés, whose pay was five months in arrear, were 
asking for alms in the streets. Nor are matters improved by the 
recent calamities in Seville, Malaga, and Valencia, which have 
been grievously inundated. At Herrera, near Seville, a swoollen 
stream swept away all the cattle, horses, pigs, and grain in the 
place, and nearly every house was damaged, because the people, 
being surprised by the outburst at 5 o’clock in the morning, ha- 
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to make their escape through the roofs. In Malaga, the principal 
street, Calle de Larios, which I consider worthy of any capital in 
Europe, was converted into a river course. Trunks of trees were 
carried down it, and the principal square was two feet deep with 
water. The people of Valencia affirm that the flood over their 
province this autumn has never been equalled in the last half 
century. 

Happily, resignation is a prominent feature in the national 
character. Calamities from natural causes are stoically met with 
a shrug of the shoulders and a devout allusion. The people are 
not given to brood much over adversities which do not affect 
them individually. The wheel of amusement and frolic goes 
round the same. The well-fingered guitar of the blind beggar, or 
the café minstrels’ soul-stirring strains of the “ jota,” have not lost 
their power to dissipate despondency. A genial climate warms the 
heart and cheers the soul. Last month’s annual feast of the 
Sevillian cigar girls was a spectacle as brilliant as if their sweet- 
hearts had been there to dance with them, instead of fighting 
the rebel in Cuban defiles. Perhaps nowhere in the world is so 
much natural beauty to be seen in a glance. The “torero” re- 
tains his old popularity; he is still the infatuating idol of a 
people who ever delight in sanguinary emotional scenes. 


Joun FOREMAN. 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 


{T.—-AN AUSTRALIAN APPEAL. 


Ir has been stated in defence of fox hunting that the foxes like 
it. Upon the same principle some people on this side of the 
world seem to think that the Australians feel a secret pride in 
the consciousness that the tribute of produce they have to 
send annually to their foreign creditors becomes each year 
larger and larger without any corresponding benefit to them- 
selves. 

The typical Australian has quite enough to occupy his mind in 
the active work of developing his own country. Certainly he has 
no natural inclination to add the discussion of currency problems 
to drought, rabbits, and the other evils that torment him; but he 
is not mentally deficient, and being of an enquiring turn of mind, 
he is apt to ask questions of himself and others. One of the 
questions which he naturally asks when he finds that, in spite of all 
his industry and enterprise, he gets no “ forrarder,” is how it has 
come to pass that his labours are like those of the gentleman who 
was condemned in Hades to roll eternally a large ball up a hill, 
down which it slipped as fast as he propelled it upwards? In 
answer he is told by a great majority of the economic authorities 
all over the world, and by the reports of Royal Commissions, that 
the cause in a greater or less degree of this puzzling fact lies in the 
currency changes of recent years, which by destroying silver as 
effective money and creating a monopoly in favour of gold have 
vitiated the scales in which commodities are weighed, making gold 
heavier and commodities lighter in the balance. He also finds 
that the English supporters of gold monometallism in their speeches 
and in the Press say that this appreciation of gold at the expense 
of commodities is a good thing for creditors, because they are able 
to demand more goods from their debtors, and that bimetallism is an 
accursed thing, because countries like Australia would no longer 
have to send over continually more produce to satisfy their foreign 
creditors. The Australian—except on the principle that the fox 
likes being hunted—can hardly be expected to accept this as a 
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satisfactory answer from his point of view. Not even the pleasure 
of feeling that his Premiers are now Privy Councillors or of read- 
ing Mr. Chamberlain’s essay on “ Patriotism” will reconcile him to 
accepting a state of affairs which means in many cases ruin to 
himself and his family, and is of such very doubtful morality even 
from the creditor’s point of view. 

For the last two years, however, he has been consoling himself 
with the belief that something really was going to be done. A 
Government was in power in England which was supposed to be 
strong, and which committed itself in the face of the Empire to a 
promise “to do all in its power to secure by international agreement 
a stable monetary par of exchange between gold and silver.” The 
specific contribution of England was stated with a good deal of 
solemnity by Mr. Balfour in the following words :— 


**We will reopen the Indian mints—we shall engage that they will be kept 
open, and we shall therefore provide for a free coinage of silver within the limits 
of the British Empire for a population greater in number than the populations of 


Germany, France, and America put together.” 

Upon these assurances it was felt that the matter might safely 
be left in the hands of diplomacy, and the agitation, which was 
assuming large proportions in the Colonies, was allowed to sleep. 

Now, it appears that these hopes have been utterly vain, 
and that we have been resting in a fool’s paradise. In spite 
of the exceptional opportunity afforded by the attitude of France 
and America, nothing is to be done to undo the injustices which 
gold monopoly has already caused, and the English Government, 
against the judgment of nearly all financial authorities, is about to 
abet the Indian Government in its policy of introducing a gold 
standard into India, and so creating a new and perfectly indefinite 
factor in further gold appreciation. 

In the face of this betrayal of our hopes there seems no alterna- 
tive but to resume, with increasing vigour, the agitation in the 
Colonies which has been practically suspended for the last two 
years, and it becomes interesting to consider what the basis and 
prospects of such an agitation are. 

As to the basis of the agitation, this is ample enough and 
obvious enough. Perhaps a quotation from the leading New South 
Wales newspaper, the Sydney Morning Herald, of so recent a date 


as July 27th last, expresses as clearly as a mass of statistics would 
do the Australian position :— 


‘*The principal of our debt has in sixteen years increased £42,500,000 ; 
the reduction in the apparent rate of interest from £4 12s. per cent. to 
£3 14s. 9d. per cent. diminishes, however, the weight of the debt materially, 
but then this is only as expressed in sterling. According to Mr, Coghlan, 
the Government statist, wool has fallen in price about as much as 
other articles of Australian produce. Mons. Helmuth, Swartze & Co. give the 
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price of a bale of wool in 1830 as £20 5s. and in 1896 as £12, from which it follows 
that 33,916 bales sufficed to pay interest in 1880, while 193,200 bales were, required 
in 1896, an increase of no less than 469 per cent. against an increase of 318 per 
cent. on the amount of the debt. The fall in price requiring payment of so much 
more produce for interest has cost the Colony considerably more than it has 
gained by reduction in interest; in fact, a simple calculation shows that the 
annual gain through the reduction of interest was £420,000, but the annual loss 


through the fall in the price of wool was £1,594,000, leaving a net loss of 
£1,174,000.” 


This, it must be borne in mind, refers to one Colony, to one, 
although the chief, article of produce, and to the public debt alone. 
The total public indebtedness of the Australasian Colonies, includ- 
ing New Zealand, is about £220,000,000, of which the New South 
Wales debt is about forty-seven millions, so that applying the 
same figures to the whole indebtedness as are given by the Sydney 
Morning Herald as applicable to New South Wales, we have a 
net loss to the aggregate Colonies of nearly six millions annually, 
and even this only covers the public debt. It is the increasing 
burden of private debts that comes home most forcibly to the 
individual. In his case it is very doubtful whether the alleviation 
of a lower rate of interest has been experienced. As the position of 
the squatter and the farmer becomes more embarrassed he is less 
able to make terms with the bank or mortgage company to which 
he is indebted, and year by year he sees himself drifting more and 
more hopelessly into the position of a caretaker left in possession, 
because the real owner is unwilling or afraid to disclose himself. 
This is the condition of affairs at the present moment all over 
Australia, and it has been brought about in the face of constant 
industry and thrift on the part of the producers, and in spite of a 
steady improvement in the volume of production. 

There is, of course, one fortunate exception to the blight which 
gold appreciation has thrown on the Colonies. They are theinselves 
gold producers, and so far as this article of produce goes, they 
can meet their creditors on equal terms. Of this circum- 
stance they certainly will take full advantage, but in point of 
value gold represents only about one-fifth of the total exports. In 
the older Colonies, such as New South Wales, the proportion is 
much less. According to the Government statist, for the five years 
previous to 1896 the domestic gold exported by New South Wales 
amounted to only 2} millions against 85 millions of other com- 
modities. It is also much to be questioned whether, desirable as 
the promotion of mining is as an adjunct to other industries, the 
wholesale diversion of Australian effort from pastoral and agricul- 
tural pursuits to the search for gold would be a consummation 
such as the patriotic Colonist would wish to see, or whether such 


a waste of productive energy would be in the interest of the great 
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majority of human creatures all over the world who want food and 
clothing, and to whom currency problems seem but foolishness. 

Apart from these almost crushing evils which an appreciating 
standard of value has entailed upon Australia, she has also an 
immediate and direct interest, through her Eastern trade, in the 
par of exchange between gold and silver. The fluctuations of the 
rupee have for many years past beenan element of risk to the 
merchants: who conduct the very large trade in wool-packs and 
corn-sacks between Australia and the jute mills of Bengal. Falling 
exchanges have made it almost vain to hope that wool or other 
Australian staples can be successfully introduced in China or 
Japan. From the same causes her coal trade with China ports 
has been crippled, and her horse trade with India has been 
languishing. 

If there were time, this side of the question, which appeals more 
directly to merchants and traders, might be amplified, but I have, 
I think, already said enough to show that there is abundant basis 
and justification for Australian protest. I will now pass on to 
consider what the prospects are of such a protest assuming im- 
portant dimensions. 

In each of the principal Colonies there is already a strong 
nucleus. In South Australia it is not too much to say that the 
Kingston Government is officially bimetallic. The Treasurer is a 
strong bimetallist, and in this policy the leading members of the 
Government concur. One of the two leading newspapers, The 
Adelaide Advertiser, is not only bimetallic, but, under the able 
editorship of Mr. Bonitho, has published some of the most trench- 
ant articles on the subject that have ever appeared. In Victoria, 
The Age, which is certainly the most powerful newspaper, has in 
its leading articles fully given its adhesion to the bimetallic party. 
Among its supporters in that Colony bimetallism can number Mr. 
Shiels, who was one of the last three Treasurers; Mr. Downes 
Carter, the Treasurer who preceded Sir George Turner; the Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne, and many other well-known names. Mr. 
Shiels, who as Premier preceded Sir James Paterson, is one of its 
most earnest and eloquent advocates, and perhaps I cannot show 
more strongly how an Australian statesman can feel on this sub- 
ject than by giving an extract from a letter, which Mr. Shiels 
wrote to me two years ago, when a fresh Monetary Conference was 
thought to be imminent :— 


**On the coming Monetary Conference, the most momentous issues to Australia 
depend for reasons which you will readily be able to supply. The remonetization 


of silver is the question of questions for us, far transcending in immediate impor, 
tance even Federation itself,” 


In New South Wales there is a Bimetallic League, ot which one 
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of the most active members is the President of the Sydney 
Chamber of Commerce, who recently presided over the gathering 
of the Australian Chamber of Commerce held in Sydney. Among 
Pastoralists, Mr. Allison, of Cannonbar Station, has done very 
active work, and The Pastoralists’ Review, which is the leading 
organ of the squatting interest in Australia, lends to the bimetallic 
cause an able and intelligent support. 

In view of this strong backing which bimetallism already has 
in Australia, it would be strange if, under the new danger which 
the introduction of a gold standard into India bringsto the Australian 
producer, a protest of a very vigorous kind were not made. A 
fresh period of gold appreciation and falling prices is more than 
the Colonies can bear; yet who even among monometallists will 
say, having regard to the tendency of the Indian people to hoard 
their standard metal, that a gold standard in India will not mean, 
when once the native mind has got accustomed to it, such a new 
demand and drain on gold as will more than annul the benefit of 
increased gold production, present and impending, which is now 
made so much of in some quarters as an argument against the 
necessity of remonetizing silver? 

Mr. Balfour, speaking at the Mansion House four years ago, 
towards the end of an eloquent address, said :-— 

“ We have boasted that we are the great upholders of a single gold standard, 
and yet there is not a single man, I venture to say, in the City of London at this 


moment who would not look with horror and apprehension at every other nation 
following so good an example.” 


But this is just what we are now looking for, and the London 
Press and a small but very powerful section of English bankers 
appear to regard the prospect with complacency. To the news- 
paper proprietors, who enjoy a virtual monopoly, and retail their 
journals at a fixed price, cheap printing paper is no doubt very 
attractive, just as cheap brewing material is to the brewer under 
similar conditions. The banker also, who after all is but the 
croupier of commerce, sees at present his gold and gilt-edged 
securities rising in value, and has a, perhaps, pardonable dislike to 
the labour and inconvenience of handling silver, although with 
this he is not, so far as England is concerned, seriously threatened. 
But are these powers, great though they may be, entitled to 
impose upon the rest of the Empire conditions favourable only to 
themselves and to the rentier? Are not the producing and 
industrial classes at home—are not the interests of the Colonies 
entitled to consideration? We read in the London Press of “wide- 
spread indignation” at any attempt to rehabilitate silver, but 
where is the evidence of this? Is not most of tho indignation 
manufactured in Lombard Street, or in Fleet Street ? 

39” 
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Mr. Chamberlain is a great Colonial Minister. He has, I believe, 
a sincere desire to help the Colonies, and a sincere belief in their 
importance to the Empire. Will he not realize how grievous an 
injury this constant appreciation of the standard is doing to 
Australia, and earn the lasting gratitude of the Colonies by 
lending his great influence to bring it to an end? 
F, A. Keatina. 


11.—_THE WORLD'S INTEREST IN THE REOPENING OF THE 
INDIAN MINTS. 


I HAVE been requested by the Editor of Tut Natronat REVIEW to 
consider the question as to the benefits which would result for the 
world from the reopening of the mints of India to the free coinage 
of silver under the conditions assumed in the recent negotiations 
with France and the United States. It would be erroneous to 
suppose that Lord Elgin’s (Sir James Westland’s ?) despatch has 
closed the question. No serious person, either in India or in this 
country, regards that despatch as other than a stop-gap, or has the 
slightest faith in the possibility of keeping the Indian mints closed, 
or maintaining the rate of exchange in that way. The evidences 
of inexperience;and want of knowledge of Indian conditions and 
Indian trade displayed in the despatch itself have made it already 
an object of ridicule in the commercial and financial world as the 
production of a novice—the new Finance Minister of India. Its 
publication has only made the exhaustive discussion of the question 
more necessary, if serious disaster is to be avoided. 

I may be permitted to refer, in the first place, to the 
advantages to India as constituting in themselves the basis 
of the immeasurable benefit which would accrue to the 
rest of the world—Mr. Goschen has declared in Parliament 
that any nation adopting bimetallism would confer a_ benefit 
on the whole civilized world—were the free flow of silver into 
India under conditions consistent with the maintenance of a 
stable par of exchange, as in the period before 1873, to be restored. 
As a Lancashire man brought up under the influence of the teach- 
ings of Cobden and Sir Louis Mallet, the advantages which all pro- 
ducers and distributors must derive from the prosperity of their 
customers is naturally the first aspect of the case which presents 
itself to my mind. And here let me say that to those 
of us who dwell in Lancashire and who have grown up with 
this idea as the only thinkable basis of a rational system of econo- 
mics, it is difficult to understand why our friends in London should 
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become so angry with us when we endeavour to defend our indus- 
trial and trading interests. We, at least, are an unexcitable, self- 
scrutinizing people, because, being only “countrymen,” we cannot 


claim the ever-verdant self-confidence of the Metropolis, We have 
a homely proverb :— 


** Sticks and stones may break our bones, 
But words, they cannot hurt us,” 


And, therefore, we accept in an unresentful spirit the denunciations 
of our “selfishness and greed” which come froin that entirely 
altruistic corner of Her Majesty’s dominions, Lombard Street. And 
when we find ourselves referred to, almost daily, in The Times as 
“bimetallic agitators,” we reflect that even that great journal can- 
not be expected to know the character of every one of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. But, believing that London is at heart loyal to 
the principles of Free Trade, we may reasonably ask why we are 
considered a depraved people when we object to import duties in 
India, or urge that a monetary system which, according to Lord 
Farrer, necessitates such retrogression and increase of taxation, is 
detrimental to the economic interests of the world in general. Can 
any Free Trader really regard as wise, or scientific, or trustworthy a 
system which is even now compelling its defenders to demand the 
imposition of a prohibitive Indian import duty on silver, a metal 
which has been enormously serviceable in spreading trade, enter- 
prise, and civilization in the East, which is admittedly adapted 
peculiarly to the habits and requirements of the Indian people as 
gold can never be, and which has certainly as good a right to circu- 
late freely as any other commodity. Where is the economic con- 
tinuity of an arrangement which necessitates the boycotting of any 
useful and beautiful product of man’s industry ? And wonder may 
well become “large-eyed” when we further find an advocate 
of Free Trade in the fullest sense of the words, such as Lord 
Farrer has been believed to be, assuming in a letter to The Times 
that there can possibly be any divergence between the true econo- 
mic interests of Lancashire and India, Great Britain, France, and 
the United States. 

Now, these hybrid Protectionist-Free Trade ideas, which may, 
for the time, be conveniently designated “ Farrerism,” have only 
come into acknowledged existence since the closing of the Indian 
mints; and in considering the advantages to the world at large of 
a reversal of that restrictive policy under the conditions of free ex- 
change advocated by the immediate successors of Cobden, I may 
suggest that amongst them will be the relief of so doughty a cham- 
pion of Free Trade as Lord Farrer from the supposed duty of tread- 
ing the thorny paths of expediency. J can well imagine that 
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there are quiet moments in the day when his Lordship sighs for the 
possibility of a return to the intellectual pleasures of consistency ; 
and even Sir Robert Giffen may well long to be relieved of the 
apparent necessity of monotonously denouncing Cobden’s dead lieu- 
tenants—Sir Louis Mallet, John Prince Smith, Emile de Laveleye, 
and Francis Amasa Walker—as “ faddists.” Another advantage will 
be the cessation of a controversy which is certainly not pro- 
moting the spirit of mutual consideration, peace, and good-will 
amongst men. 

Leaving these ethical considerations on one side, however, it is 
obvious that the first result of the reopening of the Indian mints 
under the conditions of a Franco-American bimetallic system 
would be a renewal of the steady and, indeed, limitless flow of 
silver to India, not, as at present, as a mere commodity tending to 
depress exchange and in competition with the influx of all other 
commodities, but as a fertilizing monetary stream stimulating the 
progress of India in all directions, and proportionately increasing 
India’s demand for the products of all other nations. For India, it 
must be remembered, is as freely open to the trade of the rest of the 
world as she is to the trade of Great Britain. The restoration of ex- 
change stability would enable India to abolish the import duties 
levied on the goods of other nations as well as on our own. Instead 
of a declining India, an India with contracting buying power and 
slackening enterprise, an India which capital is deserting, we 
should have a vigorous India, with increasing productive energy, 
wealth, and variety of demand for the exchangeable products of 
France and the United States, as well as for those of Great Britain. 
T have already, in a previous article, published in the March 
number of Tue NationaL REVIEW, called attention to the enormous 
influence which the free flow of the silver liberated from Europe by 
the influx to the Continent of the gold of California and Australia 
had in making possible the economic reconstruction of India after 
the Mutiny, the spread of railways and irrigation works, the plant- 
ing of cotton fields, the general extension of cultivation, and the 
progressive development of the Dependency in all directions. To 
that flow may, for instance, be directly traced the glory of France 
as the constructor of the Suez Canal; and to the same stimulating 
influence is due the commercial success of that enterprize, from 
which such abundant returns have been derived by the small 
investors of France. ‘The vitalizing influence of the influx of silver, 
not only as a medium of exchange in India, but as a perfectly safe 
store of value with open mints—that is, so long as the metal con- 
tinued in any form to be potential money, offering a stimulus to 
industry and an encouragementto thrift—was long ago fully recog- 
nized in India. As Mr. Forbes Mitchell, of Calcutta—whose ex- 
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perience of India began with the Indian Mutiny and has continued 
since, and who is, therefore, far away a more competent 
authority than either Sir James Westland or Lord Farrer 
—has recently pointed out, as far back as 1864, at the very 
time when Sir Robert Giffen and others would have us believe that 
the depreciation of silver was already making itself felt, that shrewd 
and competent observer, the late Mr. Robert Knight, was urging 
in the newspapers which he so ably conducted, The Bombay Times 
and, subsequently, The Statesman and Friend of India, that the 
supply of silver was insufficient for the requirements of our great 
Dependency. “It is absolutely necessary,” Mr. Knight contended, 
“ for the continued prosperity of the agricultural masses, that the 
silver currency of the country should extend as rapidly as its trade 
demands. The large importations of silver that were made during 
the Civil War were followed by a considerable falling-off in the 
imports of silver bullion, at the very time when trade was still 
expanding rapidly and the railway system was necessitating larger 
imports than ever, from the increasing demand for money to effect 
the domestic exchanges of the country. We believe we are putting 
our hand upon the real causes of the impoverishment of the people 
when we say that they are firstly, the abolition of the ancient 
usury laws of the country ; secondly, the abolition of the punchayat 
and substitution for it of our civil courts ; and thirdly, the inability 
of the people to command such an increase of the silver currency 
as the growth of the export trade and the introduction of the rail- 
way system have made necessary. An enquiry would, we suspect, 
show that the stagnation in prices of late years, and the growing 
poverty of the people, are largely attributable to the fact that the 
imports of silver have not reached the scale of the country’s 
necessities.” 

Whoever reflects on these statements in an honest instead 
of a controversial spirit, and considers for a moment how 
closely the conditions deprecated by Mr. Knight have been 
paralleled since the closing of the mints, and how small even yet is 
the amount of silver,even in the best of times, received by the 
overwhelming majority of the 300,000,000 natives of India as 
wages or as payment for their production from the land, will, if he 
be a rational person, be able to realize how vast is India’s power to 
absorb and retain silver as full-powered money in the future. Even 
without free mintage India has continued to be the largest market 
for silver bullion. It is only four years since the Indian mints 
were closed, and at that time India was said to be saturated with 
silver ; yet already we have had experience of a period of monetary 
stringency there, and the Indian Treasury has actually been com- 
pelled to buy rupees with gold, instead of selling them for gold. 
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Under an assured exchange, with free mintage, silver would flow to 
India as bank capital for financing Indian trade and for investment 
in railway and other enterprises for that development of India 
which, notwithstanding all that has been done, has yet progressed 
60 little towards what may be considered a reasonable condition of 
well-being that the bulk of its people are still continually on the 
verge of starvation. But the absorbing power of India is not 
limited to the Dependency itself. Open Indian mints would be 
the channels through which silver would flow, carrying with it 
civilization, trade, and good-will, to Central Asia and Thibet; to 
Upper Burmah, the Shan States, and the stagnant provinces of 
South-Western China; and last, but not least, to Africa, where, in 
the form of rupees, silver was steadily conquering its way when the 
mints of India were suicidally closed. 

Apart from the general advantage of a new outburst of progress 
and prosperity throughout Asia and Africa, what would be the 
special advantages to France and the United States of a reopening 
of the Indian mints in conjunction with the re-establishment of the 
bimetallic or monetary exchange-house system in France and the 
United States ? The magnificent absorbing power of India would 
relieve the United States of their currency difficulty, and enable 
them to establish an elastic monetary system without putting the 
industries of the country under the tyrannous control of the banks, 
and it would provide a practically unlimited utility for all the silver 
and gold they can produce. Indeed, the only question would be 
whether the supply of silver would not fall short of the demand. 
The Eastern outlet alone would ensure the stability of the ratio, 
for silver would not come back, though exchange would be kept 
steady by the mere option of remitting it. The drain on the 
metallic reserves of Europe and America would again be, as it was 
in the early ’sixties, a drain of silver rather than of gold. The facts 
of the period referred to are in direct contradiction to the state- 
ments of the imperfectly informed “ authorities ” who continue to 
assert in the London Press that silver was demonetized because it was 
depreciating. The movement for the establishment of the gold 
standard in Europe was due to the relative scarcity of silver and 
not to its too great abundance. America, then, would find a 
remunerative market for the out-put of her mines, but with the 
increasing prosperity of India and the East generally, her planters 
would also find an ever-increasing demand at remunerative prices 
for her cotton crop, the production of which is still capable of in- 
definite expansion. We in Lancashire may be permitted to hope that 
the demand would not be direct, but would take the form of increased 
requirements for the finer yarns and cloths produced in the still un- 
rivalled mills—considered from the standpoint of economic efficiency 
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—of the County Palatine ; but the benefit to the American cotton 
planters would not be less on that account. France would find 
her accumulation of silver, which, though represented by notes 
in circulation, is really useless for international purposes, converted 
into effective capital for investment in the development of her 
Eastern and African Colonies under conditions guaranteeing the 
essential requisite for such an investment—a stable exchange. And 
the farmers and silk-growers of France as well as the silk 
manufacturers, like the planters and farmers of the United States, 
would be relieved of the disheartening influence of the declining 
prices which are slowly bleeding industry todeath and which are 
largely due to the artificial competition of prices expressed in terms 
of depreciating currencies; a competition which injures the com- 
petitive producer by increasing his taxation and the burden of his 
debts to gold-using countries, to the advantage only of the 
pensioner, the parasite, and the bondholder. Would not France, 
with all her special advantages for producing the luxuries of the 
world, gain by removing the artificial check to that “division of 
labour by which the productive forces of the whole world are 
brought into mutual co-operation ?” 

Even the French cotton trade would benefit. Rouen is at pre- 
sent complaining bitterly of the decadence of her industry ; and 
so long as the present system of competition to the death, due 
to the constant fall of prices, itself a result of the constant un- 
certainty—with fluctuating exchanges—as to the return which 
any shipment will yield, continues, there can be no health in any 
of the cotton goods markets. Declining exchange induces attempts 
to snatch profits by unfair competition, such as the shipments of 
short-reeled dyed yarns which Glasgow is suspected of exporting. 
Moreover, the sudden blocking of particular channels of distribution, 
not as a consequence of changed conditions of demand, but owing 
to further changes in the relative value of the money of our 
customers—as in the case of China recently—causes an otherwise 
unnecessary overflow into other channels. Then, again,’the absence 
of stability of exchange compels all merchants to be necessarily 
“bears” in the markets. The great merchant delays his operations 
until the manufacturer is loaded up with stocks and forced to ac- 
cept a clearing price; after which the buyer who has thus under- 
bought his smaller competitors, and booked exchange ahead, 
becomes interested in a further fall of exchange, which leaves 
him untouched, but still further handicaps his competitors. And 
these conditions must, in the nature of things, continue, and con- 
stantly operate in the direction of depressing prices so long as the 
Indian and other Eastern exchanges are not controlled by fixed bul- 
lion remitting points, Now there is absolutely no possibility of 
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establishing such bullion points except through the agency of 
mints freely receiving gold and silver for coinage as legal tender 
money in a fixed ratio. 

There is another consideration. An Englishman who believes 
in the soundness and beneficence of the bimetallic system, 
and who also likes to think of his own country as a leader in 
all progressive movements, as the pioneer in industry and com- 
merce, as the inveterate opponent of monopoly, and as possessing 
abundantly the courage of knowledge, may well feel a little abashed 
when arguing in favour of other countries adopting a policy which 
the prejudices and fears of his own countrymen will not permit 
them to adopt. But experience counts for much even in matters 
of courage. Both France and’ the United States have had 
enlightening experiences which we have not had; _ they 
are, as peoples, far greater experts in currency matters than 
we are. The very circumstances of their history have prevented 
them from growing up in the error of supposing that their 
prosperity is based on the “intrinsic” value of a metal of a 
particular colour. We, for our part, have persevered in Free 
Trade, though both France and the United States have lapsed 
into the nonsense of protection. We have not suffered through 
setting an example of wisdom in this matter. And, in their turn, 
France and the United States, with their larger knowledge, may 
well regard our want of instruction in monetary science leniently. 
But, irrespective of this consideration, I am not indisposed to 
think that, illogical as the situation may appear, the old arrange- 
ment, with India as a silver standard country, Great Britain as a 
gold standard country, and France and America as bimetallic 
countries, may, after all, be the best practical arrangement. In 
Lord Elgin’s despatch it is urged that the proposed com- 
bination is not comprehensive enough to guarantee the main- 
tenance of the adopted parity; but it seems to me quite 
possible that such an arrangement may afford the strongest 
support to the bimetallic system, and be most consistent 
with the free distribution of the metals in accordance with 
the particular circumstances of the several countries concerned 
and with the minimizing of the strain on either metal. With a 
general bimetallic arrangement it would apparently be necessary 
for each country to maintain a large reserve of both metals, regard- 
less of its individual special requirements at any time, as a serious 
lessening of the stock of either metal in any one country might 
cause alarm, as a symptom of the approaching breaking of the 
par. On the other hand, the necessity of maintaining a number 
of large dual reserves would be a restriction on the free dispersion of 
the metals i in response to the peculiar monetary needsof each country. 
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To give an illustration, a large gold reserve in Calcutta might be 
inconvenient to London, and a large silver reserve in London might 
be a restraint on Calcutta. Large reserves of both metals in one 
centre, say the Bank of France, might easily prove more econom- 
ical, and more consistent with the elasticity and stability of the 
system, than a series of smaller dual reserves in various countries. 
France could more easily keep her dual reserve intact if, on the 
one hand, she could apply for gold from a large gold reservoir in 
London, or for silver from a large silver reservoir in India, than if 
she had to collect contributions from shallower reserves of each 
metal spread over several countries. In short, it may be reasonably 
asked whether the durableness of the system would not be better 
secured by one great exchange centre, with a sufficient reserve of 
both metals to make a temporary drain of either unimportant in 
comparison with the stock, than by distributed dual reserves, 
individually liable to a proportionately easier depletion of the 
stock of either metal ? 


I. J. FARADAY, 


Iil1.—AN APOLOGY TO LORD FARRER. 


The following correspondence requires no preliminary explana- 
tion :— 


“ 4th November, 1897. 
“ Abinger Hall, Dorking. 

“Srr,—Wili you be kind enough to point out where | have said 
that France and the United States could by a joint effort raise 
silver to more than twice its present gold value’ (See NATIONAL 
Review for November, p. 346). What I have said repeatedly is the 
reverse. 

“ Yours faithfully, 


“ FARRER. 
“The Editor, NarronaL REVIEW.” 


“ 5th November. 
“37, Bedford Street, W.C. 
“The Editor of THz Nationa Review begs to present his com- 
pliments to Lord Farrer and to refer him to the extract from a 
recent letter he addressed to The Tinves which is quoted on page 
345* of the November Nationa REVIEW in justification of the 


*In the letter Lord Farrer addressed to The Times he deseribed the Franco- 
American proposals as meaning *‘of course a bimetallic arrangement approved by 
our Government, under which the existing relations between gold and silver 
shall be revolutionized, and that silver shall in all the markets of the world, in London 
as well as elsewhere, be raised to more than twice its present gold value, and shall be 
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statement made on page 346 of which Lord Farrer complains. If 
the passage quoted does not bear the interpretation placed upon 
it, the Editor is wholly at a loss to understand what it can mean,” 


“6th November, 1897. 
“ Abinger Hall, Dorking. 

“ The Editor of Tue Nationa Review can scarcely have read the 
letter contained in The Times of 24th September, from which he 
quotes an isolated extract. That extract states—in order to con- 
demn—the effect which the American proposals would have if they 
effected what their proposers aimed at. 

“ But the principal part of that letter was devoted to showing that 
the proposals in question would not, and could not, succeed in 
effecting that object. 

“ Therefore, to state that Lord Farrer says that France and the 
United States could bya joint effort raise silver to more than twice 
its present value is a misrepresentation of fact, and Lord Farrer 
begs that it may be corrected in the next number of THE NaTIONAL 
Review by publishing this correspondence,” 


“ The Editor, NaTionaL REVIEW.” 


“10th November, 1897. 
“ 37, Bedford Street, W.C. 
“The Editor of THE NaTIonaAL REVIEW begs to present his com- 
pliments to Lord Farrer and to say that he will be glad to publish 
the correspondence if Lord Farrer will return the Editor’s note of 
which he has not kept a copy.” 


“13th November, 1897. 
“ Abinger Hall, Dorking. 

“Lord Farrer presents his compliments to the Editor of THE 
NaTIONAL REvieEw and begs to return both the Editor's notes. 

“Lord Farrer will be perfectly satisfied if the Editor will, instead 
of inserting all the correspondence, print a note recognizing the 
fact that Lord Farrer has in his letters to The Times this autumn 
constantly urged that France and the United States could not 
keep silver in the markets of the world at a ratio of 154 to 1 of 
gold,” 


“ The Editor, NATIONAL REVIEW.” 


maintained at that value by international agreement. (The italics are ours,) In 
other words, our own gold standard, though not formally abandoned, is to have its 
value, in terms of silver, reduced by more than one-half, and this with the consent 
and by the action of our own Government,” 
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“14th November, 1897. 
“37, Bedford Street, W.C. 
“The Editor of Tae Nationat Review presents his compliments 
to Lord Farrer and desires to say, in reply to Lord Farrer’s last 
note that he (the Editor) prefers to publish this correspondence as 
originally proposed by Lord Farrer.” 


The point is not so trivial as the brevity of these notes might 
suggest. Lord Farrer accuses THE National Review of commit- 
ting “a misrepresentation of fact” by quoting “an isolated extract” 
from “the letter contained in The Times of 24th September,” and 
demands that apology be made for this wilful misrepresentation— 
for such must be “a misrepresentation of fact.” We desire to 
make a sincere and unreserved apology for any “ misrepresentation 
of fact” of which we may have been guilty. It is quite unpardon- 
able for a bimetallist to discredit his case by misrepresenting a 
monometallist. But have we misrepresented Lord Farrer? He has 
written so many letters to The Times this autumn in his anxiety lest 
any steps should be taken calculated to stay the fall of prices of 
which he is the apostle, that it is natural he should lose count 
of them. The “isolated extract” complained of was not taken 
from Lord Farrer’s long letter of September 24th, but from a 
short letter printed in The Times of October 15th entitled, 
“ Lancashire and Mr. Wolcott.” After a preliminary and immaterial 
paragraph, the following passage occurs, containing the “ isolated 
extract” upon which was founded what Lord Farrer regards as a 
“ misrepresentation of fact”: “My object is to call attention to 
the statements in Sir W. Houldsworth’s address, as reported, to 
the effect that ‘the adoption of bimetallism was not the question 
that day’ and that ‘the gold standard in this country was not in 
the question at all.” I beg to give these statements a most 
emphatic contradiction. No doubt Mr. Wolcott’s proposals, so far 
as we know them, do not in terms ask England to open her mints 
to silver. But they do most seriously impair the value of that 
gold standard, and if accepted by our Government would pledge 
us to the principle of bimetallism as much as if England became 
herself a bimetallic country. What are these proposals said to 
involve? That India shall reopen her mints to silver, and that, 
in order to maintain a steady par of exchange, the United States 
and France shall open their mints to silver at a ratio of 154 to 1. 
This means, of course, a bimetallic arrangement approved by our 
Government, under which the existing relations between gold and 
silver shall be revolutionized, and that silver shall in all the 
markets of the world, in London as well as elsewhere, be raised to 
more than twice its present gold value, and shall be maintained 
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at that value by international agreement. In other words, our 
own gold standard, though not formally abandoned, is to have its 
value, in terms of silver, reduced by more than one-half, and this 
with the consent and by the action of our own Government. If 
this is not ‘bimetallism, if this is no interference with our own 
gold standard, I do not know what is.” We quoted the words 
italicized in the foregoing, upon which we commented in a passage 
containing the “misrepresentation of fact” complained of. We 
italicize the offending words :— 


«‘ These copious but conflicting oracles turned on by The Times are, however, at 
one in predicting a panic as a consequence of the restoration of bimetallism, but 
again they violently disagree as to its cause. Lord Farrer’s panic would be the 
resultant of the revolutionary rise of silver to the proposed ratio, and Sir R. Giffen’s 
panic would be produced by the resolute refusal of silver to rise to any ratio. 
According to the latter, he has established ‘ the groundlessness of the assumption 
always made that the universal legislation of a legal ratio between gold and 
silver would make the market price conform to that ratio,’ while Lord Farrer 
says that France and the United States could, by a joint effort, raise silver to ‘more 
than twice its present gold value,’ This is an advance, too, on the position he 
adopted as a ¢ vold and Silver Commissioner when he desiderated a bimetallic league 
containing the United Kingdom and Germany, as well as France and the United 
States, to ensure a correspondence between the market rate and the adopted ratio. 
Lord Farrer’s present admissions will encourage the friends of silver throughout 
the world. In fact, he is moving forward the views of Mr. Bryan, who believes that 
his own nation can, single handed,restore bimetallism to civilization. The hopes and 
fears of the Extreme Right and Extreme Left thus eventually mingle in happy 
unison, from which great benefits may flow to the world at large. In the meantime 
Lord Farrer and Sir R. Giffen should endeavour to compose their differences 
sufficiently to agree at any rate upon promoting parallel, and not mutually 
exclusive, panics.” 


We ought possibly to have inserted the word “apparently” after 
the words “ Lord Farrer” ; but his language appeared to us suscep- 
tible of no other interpretation. He appeals in so many words 
to the fears and avarice of upholders of the gold standard, which 
is to have “its value, in terms of silver, reduced by more than 
one-half” by the action of France and the United States. We 
are quite aware that in the remaining paragraph of his letter 
Lord Farrer gets on to another horse, and declares that “the 
proposed arrangement . . . would have no such effect.” 
Bimetallists are not permitted to ride more than one horse ata 
time, and we cannot concede that monometallists should be allowed 
two, though it is their invariable practice to take at least that 
number. Lord Farrer’s letter was, primarily, an effective exhorta- 
tion to Lombard Street (which forthwith responded to it), and 
we are prepared to leave our readers to judge as to whether 
we have been guilty of “a misrepresentation of fact” in asserting 
that “Lord Farrer says that France and the United States could, 
by a joint effort, raise silver to more than twice its present gold 
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value” (See NationaL REviEw for November, p. 346). That he 
desires to unsay it is clear; but that he said it for the passing 
purposes of controversy is, to our mind, equally clear. We entirely 
agree with what we believe he said as to the ability of France and 
the United States to raise silver throughout the world to the pro- 
posed ratio of 154 tol. 
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THE QUEEN AS A MAHOMEDAN SOVEREIGN. 


Tue recent discussion on the claim of the Sultan of Turkey to be 
recognized as the Caliph of Islam possesses an appreciable practical 
value ; for the conclusions arrived at must tend to correct wrong 
views on a question closely affecting the allegiance to their own 
Sovereigns of the Mahomedan subjects of other States, and the 
cause of good government will be promoted in those States by the 
removal of such sources of unrest as are traceable to popular 
ignorance. More especially will this be true of countries contain- 
ing large Mahomedan populations under Christian rule, where the 
mere assertion on behalf of “the Commander of the Faithful ” 
of an alleged right to exercise spiritual sway might do harm, 
even though it were thoroughly well-known that the claim could 
not be tolerated by the actual rulers for a moment. But the 
mischief can be more easily dealt with, and the position of the 
actual Sovereign be established with more certain acceptance, 
when it also becomes widely known that the claim cannot be 
supported by an appeal to any sort of legal authority and that 
there is indeed no room for any uncertainty as to the real teach- 
ing of Mahomedan law and tradition. 

In the correspondence which has lately appeared in the columns 
of The Standard, we are assured by Canon MacColl that prayers 
offered in an Indian mosque for the Sultan as the “‘ Master” of the 
Indian Moslems and for the triumph of his armies over the armies of 
infidels and polytheists are in direct violation of the Moslem law, 
which requires that the Kwtbah, or Friday prayer, shall “be said in the 
name and by the permission of the legal ruler of the land.” Now 
the British Government would never wish to prescribe a form of 
public worship to be used in mosques; nor is it within its power to 
control the form or the substance of the prayers offered daily in 
the privacy of ten millions of Mahomedan homes ; still, no sounder 
method for checking misguided devotions, nor one more in accord 
with our own broad principles of religious toleration, could be 
devised than the diffusion of light in dark places; and it will not 
be unreasonable to expect that the practice of reciting prayers 
forbidden by their own religion will be renounced by devout Indian 
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Mahomedans when once they know that it is so forbidden. Happily, 
there is some reason to believe that the more enlightened of our 
Mahomedan fellow-subjects repudiate such prayers as sinful, and 
that they are willing to help the cause of order and progress by 
instructing their more ignorant brethren. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, in one of his letters to The Standard, 
expresses the doubt whether any really learned Muslim would ever 
deny the proposition that the Ottoman Sultan of Turkey is not, and 
cannot be, regarded as a Caliph de jure, even in his own dominions, 
for the simple reason that he is not of the Koreysh tribe; and he 
points out that Sultan Selim, “the first Ottoman Caliph, got the 
title by force; the Cairo Caliph el Mutawekkil had no legal power 
to cede the title; and the election by the faithful—the original 
mode of appointment—was turned into a farce.” Whether the 
flaws in the Sultan’s title as Caliph can be overlooked in his uwn 
dominions or not is a question which does not concern the British 
Nation. It is material, however, to note that, in the opinion of 
experts, it would be opposed to the teachings of history to hold that 
the Sultan can assert such a title outside his own dominions; for 
though there may be, and have been, more Caliphs than one at one 
and the same time in different Mahomedan countries, it would appear 
that a Mahomedan sovereign has the rights of a Caliph only in 
the country in which he is the ruler. The accuracy of Mr. A. G. 
Keene’s remark that “an Indian Moslem is no more the subject of 
the Turkish Sultan than an English Catholic is the subject of the 
Pope of Rome” is amply borne out by the researches of the venerable 
Sir Syed Ahmed, whose article in the Aligarh Institute Gazette 
is a remarkable contribution to a controversy which, though it 
turns mainly on historical facts and legal disquisitions, cannot be 
treated as politically futile or of academic interest only. At a 
time when, according to the estimate of some at least of the 
experts, “a large majority” of Indian Mahomedans revere the 
Sultan as their Caliph de facto, whatever his position may be 
de jure, and when our troops have, for weeks, been engaged in the 
vigorous suppression of Mahomedan risings, due in all probability 
to excitement produced on the North-West Frontier of India by 
news of the Suitan’s victories over a Christian Power, the public 
expression of his views by a learned Mahomedan, who speaks with 
peculiar authority, is more than merely opportune. It will neces- 
sarily be of service in dispelling dangerous popular delusions. 

Sir Syed Ahmed speaks with no uncertain voice. He declares 
emphatically that Mahomedan Sovereigns 


‘fare not Caliphs or Sultans of that country, or those Mahomedans who are 

neither their subjects nor are governed by them ; because it is necessary for a 

Caliph that he should be the ruler of the country, able to give orders of punish- 
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ment and retaliation, and to enforce them; that he should be the defender of 
the faith, and that he should protect the country and its people from their 
enemies, and maintain peace and order within, . . . We, the Mahomedans 
of India, are the subjects of the British Government, under whose protection we 
live. The Government has given us peace, and allowed us all freedom in religious 
matters. . . . So that the English Government has given to us Mahomedans 
who live as subjects under their protection enough liberties in matters of faith. 
Over and above that, under the English Government, our lives and property are 
safe, and we enjoy all the rights concerning matrimony, divorce, inheritance, and 
wills, gifts and endowments which Mahomedan Law allows us, even when 
Christian Judges are obliged to decide according to the law of Islam ; so it is 
our religious duty to remain faithful to and well-wishers of the English Govern- 
ment, and not to do or say anything practically or theoretically inconsistent with 
our loyalty and good-will to that Government. 

‘““We are not the subjects of Sultan Abdul Hamid Khan, nor does he possess 
any authority over us or over our country. He is no doubt a Mahomedan 
sovereign, and consequently we sympathize with him as Mahomedans—happy 
for his happiness, and grieved at his troubles—but he is not our Caliph, either 
according to Mahomedan Law or Mahomedan Religion. If he has the rights of 
aValiph, he has them only in the country and over the people that he is master of.” 


And then, after giving a historical account of the Caliphs,{which 
shows that their authority was “ confined within the boundaries of 
their possessions,” and explaining that, though the Sultan is the 
guardian of the three sacred places—the Holy Kaaba, Medina, and 


Jerusalem— this guardianship has nothing to do with his being a 
Caliph,”’ he adds :— 


*« Some people say that it is necessary that the Imam or Caliph in every age be one 
for the Mahomedans of the whole world, and, therefore, they regard the Sultan 
of Turkey such a Caliph for the whole Mahomedan world. But they are quite 
mistaken in holding such a view. Their assertion that for the whole world there 
should be one Caliph is neither proved from the Holy Koran nor from any 
tradition. None has ever ruled the whole world, and, perhaps, none will ever 
rule in future. The Mahomedans inhabit various portions of the globe, and 
when they live in a country where the Sovereign is not Mahomedan, then over 
those Mahomedans there can be no Mahomedan as their Caliph or the Imam 
of the time. (The word Imam is taken to mean the same thing as the word 
Caliph.) 

‘**The Mahomedans believe that, near tiie Day of Judgment, when Christ will 
come down from the heavens and Imam Mahdi will be born or reappear, then the 
latter will be the Imam of the whole world. Those who will be then living will see 
what will happen. . . . 

‘* Tt has been argued on the authority of some traditions that it is incumbent upon 
every Mahomedan to know and swear allegiance to the Imam of theage. . . - 
We say that it is the duty of every Mahomedan to know the Caliph under whose 
Government he lives and to swear allegiance to him. By swearing allegiance we 
mean to aflirm loyalty and faithfulness, and everyone should obey him whose 
subject he is. This does not require that those also who do not reside in his 
dominion as his subjects should profess fealty. In short, no Mahomedan sovereign 
is Caliph for those Mahomedans who do not live in his deminions.” 


In a further communication, addressed to The Pioneer, Sir Syed 
Ahmed says :— 


“The true and sound principle of the faith of Islam is that those Mahomedans 
who live under the protection of a non-Mahomedan sovereign as his subjects are 
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not allowed by their religion to intrigue or to spread rebellion at any time against 
him. Further, in the event of a war between non-Mahomedan and Mahomedan 
sovereigns, the Mahomedan subjects living under the protection of the former are 


strictly prohibited by their religion to side with the latter or to assist him in any 
way.” 


These views are in harmony with the well-known doctrine of 
the Mahomedan law that, so long as Moslems are allowed to keep 
to their faith and customs—so long as they are allowed entire 
liberty in the exercise of private and public worship and of their 
religious rites—they can live in any country under a Christian 
Government and must not rise in rebellion against that Govern- 
ment or behave in any unfriendly manner towards it. The 
dissemination of such views must have its proper effect on the 
conduct of even the least enlightened of the Mahomedan Indian 
subjects of the Crown; and the duty of making them widely known 
to their co-religionists will commend itself to all intelligent Moslems 
who have prospered under British rule. ‘“ Mahomedans who wish 
to prove their loyalty to the British rdéj cannot,” as the Times oy 
India justly remarks, ‘‘ do it better than by keeping before their 
brethren that precept of the Koran which inculcates the necessity 
of obedience ‘to those who are in authority over you.’ If the 
Mussulmans of India observe that prominent tenet of their faith, 
the British Government will have no cause to complain.” 

The way has been thus cleared so far for the complete recog- 
nition, without any reservation, by all sections of the Mahomedan 
community in India of Her Majesty’s title as Sovereign. The 
Queen exercises full sovereignty over them, subject to no sort of 
derogation in favour of any other Ruler—as full a sovereignty as 
over any other subjects of the Crown;{ and it is moreover a 
Mahomedan sovereignty in a very real and large sense of the 
term. According to the Census of 1891, the Mahomedan popula- 
tion of India numbered about 57 millions; and at the present date 
it is, probably, not far short of 60 millions. If this estimate be 
accepted, it exceeds the total population of the United Kingdom by 
20 millions; and is larger than that of any Mahomedan State 
under the rule of a Mahomedan sovereign; for Turkey itself, 
including the States under the suzerainty of the Sultan, contains 
less than 33 millions of inhabitants ; Nubia, with Senaar, Kordofan, 
and Darfur, contains 11 millions; Persia contains only nine millions ; 
Egypt less than seven millions; Morocco five millions; and 
Afghanistan four millions. These figures include the non-Moslem 
communities of these countries. The whole Mussulman population 
of the world has been variously estimated as amounting from 70 
to 90 millions, ‘so that,” as observed by Mr. J. A. Baines, in his 
admirable report on the Indian Census, “‘ whatever the real figure 
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may be between these limits, the Indian Empire contains a large 
majority of the followers of the Prophet, nor must Her 
Majesty’s Mahomedan subjects elsewhere be forgotten, though it is 
only of those in India of whom I write.’ The Mahomedans 
constitute 20 per cent. of the total population of India. This 
relative proportion is not, however, maintained continuously 
throughout the Peninsula. In Sind it is as high as 77 per cent. 
In the British portion of the Panjab it slightly exceeds 55 per cent. 
In Bengal it is nearly 33 percent. In the North-West Provinces 
it is below the average of 20 per cent. In the Bombay Presidency, 
excluding Sind, it is only 8 per cent. ; in Madras 6 per cent.; and 
in Central India it falls to 5} per cent. As regards considerable 
portions of the rural population, difference of religion is not 
necessarily indicative of difference of race; for there are 
Mahomedan communities in certain districts consisting largely of 
descendants of converts from Hinduism rather than of descendants 
of Mahomedan invaders and immigrants. Especially is this the 
case in Sind, where (I quote again from Mr. Baines) “ the bulk of 
the population has been converted from a lax form of Brahmanism,” 
in parts of the Bengal Presidency, where “the results of conver- 
sion are more marked in the circumstances of the population 
than anywhere else in India,’ and in some of the northern 
districts of the Bombay Presidency. Still, it is a matter of 
common experience that difference of faith has raised 
between the Hindu and Mahomedan communities a barrier which 
keeps them apart, in their daily lives and conversation, in their 
personal habits and domestic and social customs, in their hopes and 
aspirations, as distinctly as if they belonged to distinct races. There 
is no real amalgamation of the two communities, the members of 
which are distinguishable not only by the names they bear, but 
also by their style of dress and by their outward personal appear- 
ance generally. ‘They do not inter-marry. They do not take the 
same views of life, past, present, or future; nor do they eat 
together or even eat the same kinds of food; and the attitude 
assumed by the Mahomedans to the educational institutions of the 
country is in marked contrast with that of the Hindus. The 
latter eagerly avail themselves of all opportunities for instruc- 
tion. “In the Deccan”—I quote again from the Census Report— 
“the Brahman almost monopolizes the occupations, barring trade, 
that require reading and writing. In law and education they are 
everywhere to the fore.” The Mahomedans, on the other hand, 
hold themselves aloof; with this among other results, that, in the 
educated grades of that branch of the public service which is 
recruited in India, they are most inadequately represented. I will 
revert to this circumstance presently ; but it is also, unhappily, the 
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case, as regards the lower grades of the public service, that while 
“the minimum of literary instruction required now as a passport ” 
to even those grades “is decidedly higher than it used to be,” the 
progress of learning among the class of Mahomedans from whom 
candidates for such employment might be expected “has not 
proportionately advanced.” ‘The dividing line between the two 
communities has also been made more hard and fast by the 
adoption of a policy, in itself most sympathetic and considerate, 
in pursuance of which our Civil Courts decide all disputes as to 
rights of inheritance, succession, devolution, and distribution of 
property and various other civil matters of vital importance in 
accordance with the personal law of the party concerned; that 
is, according to the Hindu Law or the Mahomedan Law, as the 
case may be; though as regards the administration of criminal 
justice and the application of rules of evidence and procedure to all 
judicial proceedings, and also as regards certain civil matters 
provided for by express enactment, the laws of British India 
prevail generally. During the past ten years the occurrence of 
serious riots between Hindus and Mahomedans has furnished 
evidence of the existence of hostile feeling between these two 
great communities in places far apart; and at one time the 
suggestion that the British Government encouraged rivalry and 
strife by showing favour to one of the parties was so persistently 
repeated by a section of the vernacular press that it became 
necessary for Lord Lansdowne to publicly denounce it as a 
miserable falsehood.” Such an insinuation was indeed altogether 
opposed to the truth; for to whatever causes the riots may have 
been really due, it is certain that they were put down with prompt- 
ness and vigour, and that the utmost vigilance was used to prevent 
possible disturbances of the peace in places where the relations of 
the two communities were known to be strained. It was only the 
restraining presence of British authority that often prevented 
bloodshed and rapine; and indeed the maintenance of public order 
is the keystone of our administrative system, on which depends the 
stability of our whole scheme of impartial government. It is by 
the systematic repression of all forms of lawlessness that we place 
ourselves in a position to give effect to plans for the welfare and 
progress of the people. By the regular administration of justice 
to all alike, without fear or favour, by protecting life and property, 
by equitably distributing fiscal burdens, by granting a measure of 
self-government in which all can take their part, we have indeed 
done our best to bridge the gulf which separates Hindus and 
Mahomedans ; but the fact remains that they are still widely 
sundered. Just as British India is itself a congeries of many 
distinct races, tiations, and principalities, which were never 
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brought together under a single ruler till the advent of the 
British Power, as has been conclusively shown by Mr. Robert 
Sewell, in the two valuable papers on “ India before the English,” 
lately read by him before the East India Association, so also does 
our rule in India, speaking broadly, embrace, within the limits of 
every constituent province, nation and nationality, two important 
communities living side by side, bui yet so unmistakably distin- 
guished the one from the other, that we can, without any undue 
stretch of imagination, regard them as two distinct nations or 
Empires—a Hindu Empire and a Mahomedan Empire—and the 
Queen is the Empress of each, combining in her own person the 
attributes and the authority both of a Hindu Sovereign and a 
Mahomedan Sovereign. 

In view of such considerations as these, the question inevitably 
arises whether a distinct duty does not devolve on the British 
Government of laying down and adopting some special policy to 
regulate its treatment of either of these two great subject 
populations, which vastly out-number all other nationalities in 
British India, beyond that already adverted to of administering 
the religious law of each community as the rule for the settle- 
ment of many questions affecting the civil rights of its members. 

The question mainly arises in respect of the Mahomedan com- 
munity, because of its failure—to which I have just referred—to 
fall into line with our educational policy ; and it assumes peculiar 
importance on account of one of the consequences of such failure to 
which public attention may well be directed. When Universities 
were first established in India, in the dark days immediately follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Mutiny, the avowed object was the better 
encouragement of Her Majesty’s subjects “of all classes and 
denominations ” in the pursuit of a regular and liberal course of 
education. Quite apart, however, from any considerations having 
reference to the advancement of learning, it may be assumed that 
one of the principal objects of the Government of India in making 
adequate provision for the requirements of higher education, was 
to raise up a staff of indigenous officers, drawn from all classes and 
communities, who should be thoroughly prepared, by a course of 
liberal education, in the English sense, to appreciate and assimilate 
,our methods of civil government, and so become qualified to take 
their share in the work of administration, in co-operation with the 
officers who enter the Imperial service by open competition in 
England. Such an assumption is entirely consistent with the terms 
of Her Majesty’s gracious proclamation of 1858 ; and in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, of which I can speak from personal know- 
ledge, the policy of our Indian University Acts has been justified 
by the results, so far as the Hindu end Parsi communities are 
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concerned ; but as regards the Mahomedan community no corres- 
ponding results are apparent. I find that in 1896, the latest year 
for which I have any statistics of the Bombay University to refer 
to, six candidates qualified for the degree of M.A., of whom one was 
a Mahomedan, and one a Parsi, the rest being Hindus; and 139 
undergraduates qualified for the B.A. degree. Of these only four 
were Mahomedans, six were Christians, thirty-one were Parsis, and 
the remaining ninety-eight were Hindus. ‘Ten candidates qualified 
for the degree of B.Sc. One of these was a Christian, four were 
Parsis and five Hindus, while not one wasa Mahomedan. ‘'Thirty- 
nine qualified for the degree of LL.B., which is recognized by law 
as one of the tests for admission to the Subordinate Judicial 
service; but not one of them was a Mahomedan. LKight 
were Parsis and the rest Hindus. ‘Thirteen candidates 
qualified as Licentiates of Medicine and Surgery, of whom 
two were Christians, three Parsis, and the rest Hindus, 
There were fifteen Licentiates of Civil Engineering, of whom three 
were Christians, four Parsis, and the rest Hindus. The diploma in 
Agriculture was granted to seven candidates, all Hindus. Thus, exclu- 
sive of these diplomas, 222 degrees were conferred, of which Ma- 
homedans obtained only five; a very inadequate proportion indeed 
for a community constituting 8 per cent. of the population in the 
older districts of the Presidency, and 77 per cent. in Sind. In 
the September number of this Review I referred to the fact that 
of the 103 Subordinate Judges in the Presidency proper, ex- 
clusive of Sind, who deal with the greater part of the original civil 
litigation coming before the Courts in Western India, not one is a 
Mahomedan. Of these Judges twenty-six are graduates. Those 
who are not graduates have qualified themselves for their appoint- 
ments by passing a somewhat severe examination in law prescribed 
by the Chief Justice and Judges of the High Court; so that the 
Judicial service, as recruited in India, is practically manned by the 
educated classes. Including eight Judges of Courts of Small 
Causes, it consisted lately, in the Districts under the Bombay High 
Court, of one Mahomedan, one Jew, two Christians, and six Parsis, 
the rest being Hindus. In the Province of Sind, the correspond- 
ing branch of the Judicial service consists of one Christian, one 
Parsi, twelve Hindus and only one Mahomedan. These officers do 
excellent work, which, as a rule, commands public confidence ;_ but 
the practical exclusion of Mahomedans from the Judicial service 
indicates a defect in our Judicial system, due, not to any intrinsic 
faultiness in its constitution, but entirely to the indifference shown 
by the Mahomedan community at large to the advantages offered by 
our educational institutions to all communities alike. The lists of 
officers in certain other Departments of the public service are 
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equally disappointing. Of the fifty-one Deputy Collectors, who are 
also Magistrates, in the Presidency proper, not one is a Mahomedan. 
Of the eighteen Deputy Collectors and Magistrates in Sind, six are 
Mahomedans; but even that number inadequately represents the 
Mahomedan population of the Province. I can find only one 
Mahomedan name in the list of 117 Revenue officers in the Northern 
and Southern Divisions of the Presidency, known as Mamlatdars, 
who exercise important administrative functions in the territorial 
areas known as Talukas, under the immediate control of the 
Collectors and their Assistants, and are also Magistrates. In the 
Police Department there are three Mahomedans in a force of forty- 
nine Inspectors of Police in the Presidency proper. The proportion 
is higher in Sind, where there are nineteen Inspectors and sub- 
Inspectors, of whom nine are Mahomedans. In the Education 
Department there are two Mahomedan Professors in the Govern- 
ment Colleges. There are twenty-two Government High Schools; 
but the Headmaster of only one of these is a Mahomedan. Of the 
twenty-eight Deputy Educational Inspectors in the whole Presidency, 
five are Mahomedans. It is unnecessary perhaps to pursue the 
enquiry further, An examination of the Civil Lists of other 
Presidencies would not perhaps show materially different results 
from those apparent in Bombay, which sufficiently disclose a grave 
political evil. It is impossible that the Mussulman population of 
India should regard with satisfaction the rules by which admission 
to the public service is now regulated ; nor, on the other hand, can 
the British Government contemplate without serious regret the 
absence from the ranks of that service of a due proportion of 
representatives of a community at once numerically important and 
possessing many fine qualities, the utilization of which in the service 
of the country could not fail to be of great public advantage. 
Unfortunately, the feeling of dissatisfaction and despondency which 
the situation is so well suited to induce is not likely to be lightened 
either by the thought that, in past centuries, the community occupied 
a position politically more prominent or by the knowledge that the 
members of that community have only themselves to blame for the 
present condition of affairs. 

The Government itself is not in a position to give relief. It can- 
not prescribe an easier test for Mahomedan candidates for the public 
service than it enforces for Christians, Jews, Parsis, and Hindus. 
To do so would be to lower the general level of official merit with- 
out really raising the Mahomedan community. It would be an act 
of favouritism altogether opposed to the principles which we have 
rigorously set before us for our observance. It would be unfair to 
other communities, and would cause more widespread dissatisfac- 
tion than it could cure; and it could not, for a moment, be justified 
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by any casual and isolated advantages which it might possibly 
secure. The case is clearly one in which the mountain cannot move 
to Mahomet. 

For it is the obvious duty of the Government to insist on the 
maintenance of a high standard of official efficiency in all Depart- 
ments. British officers—and I, of course, include in the term civil 
officers of all creeds and races serving the Queen in India—are so 
few and so scattered, and the burden placed upon them is so great, 
that it is essential that they should be as strong and as well equip- 
ped for duty as we can make them. A beam is no stronger than its 
weakest point, and we cannot afford to imperil the security or the 
prosperity of a single district by employing therein any agents un- 
fitted by past training to give intelligent effect to our administrative 
methods, which are daily, and, I fear, inevitably, becoming more com- 
plex and elaborate. 

The real and only feasible remedy must be sought for and found 
within the community itself. If Indian Mahomedans would take 
their part in the civil administration of their own country they 
must not shun the task of acquiring the requisite educational quali- 
fications, without which they can never worthily discharge the duties 
of difficult and responsible posts, to which, with such qualifications, 
they could rightfully aspire ; and they will never improve their pre- 
sent position unless they make a resolute effort to conquer their un- 
willingness to take the torch of knowledge from our hands. I do 
not lose sight of the good work already accomplished by individual 
effort. I know well how laboriously my old friend and tutor, the 
late Khan Bahadur Ghulam Muhammad Munshi, a learned and 
zealous Mahomedan, but not of the modern type, spent his days in 
devising schemes for the better instruction of his countrymen, 
mainly those of the poorer classes, and in pressing the claims of 
deserving Mahomedan candidates for public employment on the 
consideration of the heads of departments. I know well that much 
real work has been done by such public-spirited citizens as Mr. 
Justice Badrudin Tyabji and the late Mr. Abdalla Dharamsi of the 
Bombay Legislative Council in connection with the Anjuman-i-Islam 
in Bombay, and that the cause of sound learning has no truer friends 
in Western India than such distinguished Mahomedans as His High- 
ness Sultan Muhammad Aga Khan, the hereditary Pir or spiritual 
head of one of the great sections of the Moslem world, and a descend- 
ant of the ancient Kings of Persia, and of the Chiefs of the Al Hasani 
sect (the best known of whom, to English readers of Oriental 
romance, was the Shaikh-ul-Jabal, or “‘ the old man of the moun- 
tains”), who has adherents throughout India and in the regions 
beyond, His Highness the young Nawab of Janjira, and Divan- 
Bahadur Kazi Shahabudin, the late accomplished Prime Minister 
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of the Baroda State, who has done much to promote the education 
of Mahomedans. But a fuller exhibition of systematic and or- 
ganized effort is now needed. Wealthy Mahomedans could not 
make a better use of their money than in endowing scholarships, 
fellowships, and prizes, and otherwise providing for the encourage- 
ment of such education as shall enable Mahomedans not merely 
to compete successfully and in larger numbers for appointments 
in the higher grades of the public service, including the Im- 
perial Service, which is recruited in England, and the Provincial 
Services, which are recruited in India, but in the lower grades 
also, in which, as Mr. Baines points out, they are losing the foot- 
hold they once had, and in every other career of public usefulness, 
The Bombay University Calendar contains a list of seventy-seven 
endowments, by which, as observed by the late Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir John Jardine, at one of the annual Convocations for conferring 
degrees, “‘ year by year, the path of the poor student, in his upward 
career, is being made easier.” The list includes scholarships, 
fellowships, medals and prizes for successful students at the Matri- 
culation and previous examinations, and the examinations for 
degrees in the several Faculties, and also a travelling fellowship, 
to enable graduates to complete, by further study in Europe, the 
course of education undergone in India. But this long list includes 
only five benefactions provided expressly for Mahomedan students, 
though there are others from the benefits of which they are not 
excluded. I have sometimes thought that the list of scholarships 
was quite liberal enough already, and that future endowments could 
better be devoted to the provision of funds wherewith the Univer- 
sity, which is at present only an Examining Board, could enlarge 
its operations by founding Professorships of its own in various 
departments of knowledge and research. Still, in view of such 
facts as I have above noted, it would seem that one of the most 
practical methods of improving the prospects of Indian Mahome- 
dans, as of other communities sometimes piteously described 
by themselves as “the backward classes,” would be the organ- 
ization of some well-considered scheme for encouraging the rising 
generation to make fuller use than hitherto of the means of 
education provided in fprimary or secondary schools, or in the 
Government or private Colleges affiliated to the University. Such 
a measure would necessarily involve large pecuniary expenditure, 
and the personal attention of the acknowledged leaders of Ma- 
homedan society ; but no amount of money or thought or labour 
will be wasted if it helps the classes, in whose interest it is be- 
stowed, to make a determined effort to lag no longer in the race, 
but to hold their own with others. The loyal Mahomedans of 
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India cordially acknowledge the beneficence of British rule. The 

opportunity is undoubtedly now presented to them of showing their 

appreciation of it, as other communities have readily done, by i 
meeting the Government more than half way in its educational i 
policy. In so doing they may find some satisfaction in the thought i 
that they will thus be taking their proper part in ensuring the : 
successful accomplishment by the race “ from out the sun-set ” of 
the splendid mission which the bravest, greatest, noblest, and i 
wisest of the Moghal Emperors so fervently desired to fulfil. 
For this was the dream of Akbar :— 


“T dream’d 
That, stone by stone, [ rear’d a sacred fane, 
A temple, neither Pagod, Mosque or Church, ‘A 
But loftier, simpler, always open-door’d 

To every breath from heaven, and Truth and Peace 
And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein. 


‘*T watched my son 
And those that follow’d loosen, stone from stone, \ 
All my fair work ; and from the ruin arose 

The shriek and curse of trampled millions, even 

As in the time before; but while I groan’d, 

From out the sun-set came an alien race 

Who fitted stone to stone again, and Truth, 

Peace, Love and Justice came and dwelt therein, | | 
Nor in the field without were seen or heard H 
Fires of Suttee,' nor wail of baby wife, 

Or Indian widow ; and in sleep I said 

‘ All praise to Alla, by whatever hands 

My mission be accomplished !’” 


community itself that we must after all rely to instruct their 
ignorant co-religionists on matters affecting their allegiance to the i 
Queen and to devise means for improving their position generally, 
still we in England can at all events do something (though the Hy. 


I 
But if it is on the more enlightened members of the Mahomedan | 


Government as such cannot) to promote the objects in view, if not 
directly, yet by simply realizing the fact that we have as our fellow- 
subjects many millions of Indian Mahomedans, who are thus bound \ 
to us by a very real tie, which may, at any moment, be weakened if i, 
we forget the claims and duties created by such a relationship. It [ 
is not for me to expound the whole duty of Englishmen in this | 
respect ; but I may perhaps be permitted to say that, if we can do i 
nothing ourselves, we certainly can refrain from any course of 
action which might impede those to whom we look as the leaders 
and champions of progress. Their path cannot be altogether strewn Hy 
with roses; but there is no reason why it should be choked with i) 
thorns. We must not forget that they have to deal with questions 
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which many of their countrymen find it difficult to dissociate 
from religious belief and practice, and that for this very reason they 
will have peculiar hindrances to contend against. We can make 
their way the smoother by extending to them our respect and 
sympathy as fellow-subjects, united to them by acommon allegiance 
and devotion to the same Sovereign, and by regulating all our public 
utterances in reference to men and matters which they hold in 
reverence by the law of Christian courtesy. 


Hersert Birpwoop. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


—_—_. 


Washington, November 15th, 1897. 
A monTH ago ‘the issue of the Presidential campaign of 1900 
was a matter of doubt. To-day it is no longer in question. It 
has been settled, and London has written it. The refusal of the 
British Government to entertain the proposals of the American 
Government, made through Senator Wolcott, for the enlarged use 
of silver, and the calling of an international monetary conference, 
to discuss bimetallism, clearly defines the issue from which there 
can be no dodging. In the campaign of 1896, while the 
Democrats, led by Mr. Bryan, boldly advocated the use of silver 
a$ money, and its restoration to its historic position, on an equality 
with gold, the Republicans professed themselves friends of silver, 
provided the rest of the world would also remove the ban. There 
was, however, a vital difference between the two parties. Mr. 
Bryan continually told his hearers—he told it them three or four 
times a night in crowded halls, he repeated it a dozen times a day 
from the rear platform of his car—that the only way to secure 
bimetallism, for the mints to be thrown open to the free coinage 
of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, was for the United States to 
“go it alone.” * The burden of his speeches was that the United 
States were rich enough and powerful enough to manage their own 
financial affairs to suit themselves, and did not need either the 


* In his celebrated Madison Square Garden speech in New York, when Mr. 
Bryan was officially notified of his nomination, he said: ‘‘The paramount 
question before the country was and is: Shall this great Republic confess 
financial servitude to England, or shall it lead? Shall it be a vassal or a 
sovereign? The Republican convention declared for foreign supremacy—for 
American subserviency. It upheld the British policy of a single gold standard, 
fraudulently fastened upon the country, and declared that we are utterly incapable 
of maintaining an independent policy of ourown. Against English ideas we (the 
Democratic Party) place American ideas; against an English policy we place an 
American policy; against foreign domination we place American independence; 
against the selfish control of privileged classes we place the sovereignty of the 
people.” In Milwaukee Mr. Bryan said: ‘The Republican Party in its platform states 
that the financial policy of this nation must be determined by foreign nations 
ather than by ours. . . . According to the Republican platform, we must 
bear the affliction of a gold standard for ever if foreign nations insist upon it.” 
Dozens of other citations of a similar character might be given. -*} 
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advice or assistance of any other nation. In fact, he went farther. 
As the United States had thrown off the political shackles of 
England a century and more agone, and, having cut the tie, had 
become great and respected without the help of any other Power, 
but simply through their own courage and force, so now the time 
had arrived for America to declare its financial emancipation of 
Europe, and by the adoption of a new declaration of independence 
rid itself of the last vestige of European control, and, by so doing, 
take its place as the foremost of nations. Mr. Bryan told his 
hearers that England would never consent to change her standard, 
which made it hopeless to expect an international agreement, and 
the only way to secure it was by America taking the initiative. 

The Republicans, professing to be fully as friendly to silver as 
their opponents, announced their belief that it was only possible to 
secure the rehabilitation of the white metal through the co-operation 
of the other great monetary Powers. ‘ We are opposed to the free 
coinage of silver except by international agreement with the leading 
commercial nations of the world, which we pledge ourselves to 
promote; and, until such agreement can be obtained, the existing 
gold standard must be preserved,” was the financial plank of the 
St. Louis platform, on which stood William McKinley. Many men 
who believed in silver but who were not radical on the subject 
accepted the Republican declaration as satisfactory. In some parts 
of the country where the silver sentiment was strong, notably in 
the Middle West, voters were told that the Republican Party was 
every bit as friendly to the cause of silver as Mr. Bryan, and that 
if Mr. McKinley were elected he would at once make Europe 
consent to an agreement. The principal Republican speakers 
throughout the campaign treated silver with the most respectful 
consideration. The Republican Party was for silver, they said, 
anxious to make silver a primary money metal, but—the inevitable 
but of the tricky politician—the Republican way was the only 
correct method of procedure, and the Democratic platform explicitly 
declaring in favour of the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 without 
waiting for the co-operation of any other nation was an impossible 
achievement, and could only have emanated from the minds of dis- 
honest men. The Republicans ridiculed Mr. Bryan and his party 
for entertaining their financial vagaries, while at the same time the 
party of gold and high protection professed friendship to silver and 
promised to secure its rehabilitation if the rest of the world would 
permit it. In fulfilment of these ante-election promises a Republican 
Congress passed the necessary legislation providing for an inter- 
national monetary conference, and authorizing the appointment of 
commissioners to visit Europe to arrange the preliminaries and pave 
the way for the holding of the conference. President McKinley 
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promptly availed himself of the powers granted by that legislation, 
and appointed the commissioners, whose mission, through no fault 
of their own, has, unfortunately, been unproductive of results. 

In the message which President McKinley will send to Congress, 
when it meets in regular session in less than three weeks, I shall not 
be surprised if he calls attention to the failure of the monetary 
commissioners and lays all the blame upon England. Having 
demonstrated that he has done everything in his power to promote 
bimetaliism and the impossibility of any result being reached, he 
will by inference, if not directly, show the folly of further efforts in 
that direction at present. The Republican majority in Congress 
will, I feel certain, share the views of the chief executive, and so 
far as executive or legislative action is concerned, we have heard the 
last of silver for the next two years. But does that mean the end 
of the silver agitation in the United States? On the contrary, I 
adhere firmly to the opinion frequently expressed through these 
pages that silver is a very live issue in this country. In fact, the 
position assumed by Mr. Bryan in 1896—financial independence of 
England—is measurably strengthened by the action of the British 
Cabinet. In 1900 no Republican, no “sound money” man, no gold 
Democrat, can talk “ international agreement.” ‘Those men who 
believe in the silver theory must accept the Bryan programme of 
the United States adopting their own monetary standard and 
letting the rest of the world do as they think proper. If the 
Republican Party stands committed to gold in 1900—and stranger 
things might happen than to see the gold party of to-day flirting 
with silver three years hence—it cannot hope for silver votes by 
pledging itself to promote an international agreement. The issue 
is clearly defined and narrowly drawn. It will simply resolve 
itself intuv the question of silver or no silver, and there will be no 
possibility of clouding it by evasion, tergiversation, or glittering 
promises. 

It will doubtless be asked by many readers of THe NarionaL 
Review whether silver has not lost ground in the United States 
during the past year, and whether England, by refusing to discuss 
the subject, has not administered the cowp de grace. My own 
opinion as to the virility of the silver cause in the United States 
has so frequently been expressed through THe Narionat Revizw 
that it does not seem necessary to reiterate it. Regarding the 
silver question in its broadest aspect, as the expression of discon- 
tent with existing conditions, and the usurped privileges of a 
certain class, I believe that the movement which, for want of a 
better name, has been called the silver question, is as strong in 
America to-day as it was during the passionate heat of the Presi- 
dential campaign of last year. If one questions that assertion he 
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has merely to notice what happened in the city of New York 
during the month of October to convince himself that the fires of 
discontent burn, and cannot be lightly quenched; that even 
“dollar wheat”? and “McKinley prosperity,” a veritable ignis 
fatwus, by the way, are not powerful enough to smother the rising 
conflagration. 

No more significant event in the history of social ethics has been 
known than the difference in the treatment accorded the Henry 
George of 1886 and the Henry George of 1897. Eleven years ago, 
when Mr. George made his race for Mayor of New York, he was 
treated by the Press and the representatives of the better classes as 
little better than an outlaw. He was not only the representative 
of the dangerous element, but personally he was looked upon as a 
dangerous man ; as one whose vagaries brought him so close to the 
dividing line between insanity and reason that he was to be 
feared and avoided. Subjected to ridicule of the cruellest kind, 
with the Press against him, without money or campaign managers, 
despite all these obstacles he was recognized as a powerful factor, 
although to the very last his enemies closed their eyes, and the 
night before the election the New York Sun contemptuously 
settled Mr. George’s candidacy with a beggarly 5,000 votes. On 
election day he polled 66,000 votes; at least, that is what his 
opponents in charge of the election machinery credited him with, 
only a few thousand behind the man declared elected. It was the 
belief, commonly entertained at the time, that Mr. George was elected 
but had been counted out; to-day you will find thousands and 
thousands of Republicans, as well as Democrats, who are frank in 
their admissions that Henry George lost the fruits of his victory 
simpiy through the fraud and trickery practised by the election 
officers. That was eleven years ago; to-day the man and his 
memory are deified almost. When his candidacy was first 
announced it was received on all sides with every manifestation 
of respect; no one thought of aiming the shafts of ridicule at 
him, of ascribing to him any but the purest motives. Men differed 
with him on grounds of public policy, they felt impelled to support 
other candidates and other principles; but they parted from him 
with a feeling of the deepest and most sympathetic regret. It 
was significant that throughout the campaign, while the principles 
which he espoused were most fiercely attacked, not a single word 
was uttered against his character; on the contrary, his bitterest 
enemies united in pronouncing his motives pure and his ambitions 
laudable. While epithets were hurled at Croker and Platt; while 
Tracy was declared to be merely a pliant tool in the hands of the 
arch schemer Platt, and Low was eaten up by his conceit and over- 
weening vanity, George went through the campaign unscathed. 
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He was attacked as the representative of a policy, but his personal 
reputation went unassailed. No more graceful or truthful tribute 
was written than that of the Sun, his bitterest foe. The day after 
his funeral the Sun editorially said : 

**Men can think what they will of the economic and social theories of Henry 
George, but in regard to his courage, his sincerity, his honour, there isa unanimity 
of opinion. His funeral yesterday was a new proof of the abiding regard of the 
people for a man, a real and honest, forceful man. Thousands of men and women 
did honour yesterday to the unselfish, simple man of the people. His dreams will 
not come true, but his belief in them and his imaginative, intellectual, and actual 
human sympathy with all the unfortunate of life were strong, and even the 
learned in the generous experiments for the regeneration of the world respect his 
purpose and salute his memory. Amid such demonstrations of sincere regret and 
affection as seldom accompany a public man to his grave, Henry George was 
carried through the crowds of New York and Brooklyn yesterday. The deep 
belief of his disciples in him was seen. The man is gone; the principles survive. 
The great spectacle yesterday must convince everybody of the undiminished 
strength of the George movement. The dead man lives in the passionate en- 


thusiasm of his followers. Those of us who respect Henry George but detest his 
theories have an unaltered duty to do.” 


What is the deduction to be drawn? From my way of thinking 
it means simply that in eleven years the cause of Social Democracy 
has advanced with enormous strides. Eleven years ago the things 
which lay close to the heart of Mr. Bryan, which Mr. George re- 
garded of transcendental importance—the rights of man, perfect 
equality, Democracy in its broadest sense—compared to which 
silver, tariff, and the other political issues of the day are mere dross, 
were anathema to the respectable; society tabooed them as immoral 
and destructive, and their believers were guilty of treason against 
the social order, and merited the fate of traitors. To-day we in 
America have either become more liberal, or else the “ traitors ”’ are 
becoming so strong that it is no longer safe for the “ aristocrats ” 
to treat them with the brutal contempt which they formerly dis- 
played. Whatever the reason, the change in public opinion is re- 
markable enough to force one to ponder over it. When 125,000 
men follow a coffin to the grave, when all classes join in reverence 
to the memory of the dead, when Catholic and Protestant, Jew and 
Gentile, lift their voices in eulogy of the man they mourn, it means 
more than mere display or emotion. Again I ask, is it not sig- 
nificant ? 


To speculate as to what might have happened had George lived 
until the day after election is idle. I do not believe he would have 
been elected, as this year while the change in the election laws 
would have made it practically impossible to count him out, if 
necessary the Platt Republicans would have combined with the 
Croker Democrats to compass his defeat. The fact that his son 
received only 20,000 votes, or about 3 per cent. of the total, 
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means nothing. Mr. George’s son was constituted his political 
heir, not with any hope of his election, but simply as a tribute to 
sentiment. When Henry George so dramatically died, as every 
leader ought to die—with his.face to the enemy, the thunder of 
battle around him, and his presence an oriflamme to his adherents 
—even his most enthusiastic admirer must have realized that Tam- 
many’s success was certain. The death of the leader threw the 
ranks into disorder and made victory impossible. Careful inves- 
tigation which I made a few weeks before the election convinced 
me that George’s vote would have been very large, not sufficient to 
have secured his election, but great enough to have been im- 
pressive. In this country politics develop the worst quality of 
selfishness in man, and altruism rarely sways voters. The men 
who would have voted for George, had he lived, considered that 
a ballot for his son was a vote in the air, and rather than waste 
blank cartridges they fired solid shot from behind the bulwarks of 
Tammany. 


I agree with the Sun that “the principles survive.” Henry 
George dead lives through his disciples. The thousands who 
followed his coffin as the greatest mark of respect they could show 
the memory of their leader will not be seduced from their alle- 
giance because they must follow another captain. It may be 
Bryan in 1896, George in 1897, next year some other man whose 
name is now unknown. But whoever it is, the cause will live, the 
frenzied enthusiasm which lit up the chain of States from Maine to 
California a year ago, the almost religious devotion which Mr. 
George aroused, the fervour of his supporters, the ardour of their 
demonstrations, the vehemence with which they announced their 
purpose of standing by him, meant, more than mere attachment to 
aman, no matter how great the respect in which they held him or 
the affection they entertained for him personally. It was devotion 
to a cause, love for a great principle, belief in the right and justice 
of the battle they fought. So long as the enemy confronts them, so 
long as the citadel of oppression and injustice is to be stormed, the 
ranks will remain intact and the emergency will produce the 
leader. Make no mistake. Because Croker’s candidate was elected 
do not draw the false assumption that the last has been heard of 
the George movement. George is dead, but his principles survive. 

At the risk of being accused of egotism in injecting my person- 
ality in this survey of the situation, I may be pardoned if I say 
that my opinion of Henry George is not coloured because his views 
and mine coincided. I differed with him on his economic theories, 
I had no faith in his belief that the single tax was the panacea for 
nearly all evils, and ‘‘ Greenbackism” is to my mind as great a 
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financial heresy as the world has ever. known. But it is my duty. 
to record events as they happen, without personal bias or prejudice, 
and only a very blind or a very jaundiced observer could fail to 
read the significance of current events. 


Leaving the future to take care of itselfi—a habit the future has— 

it is instructive to read the lesson of the present. Because his 
native State of Ohio hangs tottering in the Republican balance the 
President expresses himself satisfied with the “ victory,’ but; 
another such victory and there will be more Misereres than 
Te Deums sung. Every truthful observer must admit that the 
Republicans met with a heavy defeat on the third of this month, 
and that seldom has the pendulum of public opinion swung so 
suddenly and so violently in the opposite direction. A year. ago 
the States of New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
and Ohio gave McKinley pluralities of more than 600,000; as the 
result of the recent victory (sic) this great advantage has vanished. 
These figures are impressive. Never before, since the birth of the 
Republican Party, has a President seen such a magnificent following 
dwindle so fast and so furiously; never before has a President, 
coming into power with so many things in his favour, as McKinley. 
did, found the country so prompt and so thorough in its repudia- 
tion. 
_ When we come to examine the reasons for this reversal of the 
popular verdict we shall find as many explanations as writers. 
The New York Times, for instance, which supported Mr. McKinley 
a year ago, and is a gold organ from headline to colophon, ascribes 
the result to the passage of the Dingley Tariff Bill, the turning over, 
of the Federal patronage to the bosses, and the failure of a Repub- 
lican Congress to reform the currency. The Times significantly adds::, 
“Tf the Administration, with the party it leads, cannot win the con- 
fidence of the country so seriously impaired, it will lose the House 
of Representatives next year and the Presidency two years later.” 

The Times is not alone in this belief. Already the general. 
impression exists that the next House of Representatives will have 
a substantial Democratic majority, and unprejudiced students of 
politics see, in the recent elections, the shadow of Mr. Bryan looming 
athwart the national horizon. Before the election the Republicans 
endeavoured to create the impression that national issues were not 
inyolved. Since the verdict was rendered the most intelligent of 
the Republican writers frankly admit that 1897 was the sequel to 
1896, and that in 1900 the battle of 1896 will be fought once more. 
There is no writer for the Press of higher standing than General 
H. V. Boynton, a man of proved courage, who won his commission 
fighting for the Union, and who has for many years been on terms 
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of close intimacy with the President. Reviewing the result 
General Boynton wrote : 

“Not only does everyone here now see that the issues of the 
recent struggle were national, but all recognize the fact that the 
campaign of 1900 is on, and that the central issue of all the hosts of 
political disorganization, unrest, and disorder, both financial and 
socialistic, which are being rallied against the next National Party, 
is Bryanism. . . . The unpleasant facts of the election 
are accepted by the President’s friends as clearly indicating that 
the identical battle of 1896 is to be fought over again in 1900.” 
General Boynton writes, of course, as a staunch Republican, and 
takes the usual Republican view of Bryanism. Matthew Marshall, 
a distinguished financial writer, writing in the Sun, says: 

“What all clear-sighted observers suspected and feared has be- 
come a certainty. The victory of the gold standard in 1896 has 
shown itself to have been indecisive, not only in form, but also in 
the number of votes by which it was achieved. . . . Im fact, 
the aggregate popular vote cast is nearly as large for silver as that 
in the same territory was against it in 1896. No wonder, then, 
that Mr. Bryan exults, and confidently predicts success for silver 
in 1900.” 

It would seem that Mr. Bryan had good reason to “exult.” 
Asked to express his opinion on the result, he wrote : 

“ Perhaps our opponents will now admit that silver is not dead. 
The attempt to secure international bimetallism has proved a 
failure, and it is now more apparent than ever that the people of 
the United States must legislate for themselves on the financial 
question. Free and unlimited coinage at 16 to 1 is nearer now 
than it was a yearago. High tariff upon a gold basis has dis- 
appointed those Republicans who looked to it for relief. 

“Taken as a whole, the returns are very encouraging. I think 
I voice the sentiments of Democrats, Populists, aud Silver Repub- 
licans, when I say the fight will be continued with even more 
earnestness, until the gold monopoly is broken and the money 
trust is overthrown.” 


It is not surprising that Mr. Smalley, the correspondent of The 
Times, should have misled his readers as to the result of the New 
York election, and in calling attention to his fatal faculty for miss- 
ing the drift of public sentiment in this country, I merely do so to 
show how careful the English reader should be not to base his 
opinion of American affairs on the Smalley dictum. Pooh-poohing 
the George movement, just as he did the Bryan uprising of a year 
ago, and totally losing sight of its strength and importance, Mr. 
Smalley safely entrenched himself in the Low ranks. On the 
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morning of election, with what now seems like unnecessary cruelty, 
the New York Herald published a special cable from London 
quoting Mr. Smalley, as predicting Low’s election, while The 
Chronicle correspondent was quoted as foreshadowing the election 
of Van Wyck! 


The importance of the elections can best be shown by the con- 
sideration of a few figures, which present the whole case in a 
nutshell. Last year Mr. McKinley received 271 electoral votes, Mr. 
Bryan 173. New York, New Jersey, and Kentucky have fifty-nine 
votes in the electoral college. Take these fifty-nine votes from the 
total which Mr. McKinley received and add them to Mr. Bryan’s 
total and Mr. Bryan, and not Mr. McKinley, would be the successful 
candidate. It is safe to say that had Mr. McKinley been a candi- 
date before the people on the third of this morth the popular vote 
of the three States mentioned, and therefore the electoral vote, 
would have been cast for the Democratic candidate. In other 
words, the Democrats, as things stand to-day, do not need to carry 
another State. Let them hold the States which they carried last 
year, and New York, New Jersey, and Kentucky only Republican, 
be it remembered, under most abnormal conditions, and the next 
President is a Democrat. Rather startling, isn’t it ? 


Had not the New York election engulfed popular attention the 
struggle in Ohio would have proved interesting enough for an “ off 
year.” After a desperate fight, and the use of unlimited money, 
the Republicans manage to retain the Legislature by a squeak. The 
battle in Ohio this year was against Hanna. In his own State, as 
elsewhere, people were tired of having Mr. Hanna, the virtual 
President, and really formulating the policy of the Administration, 
It was believed before the election that if Ohio remained in the 
Republican ranks, Mr. Hanna’s return to the United States Senate 
was assured, and, therefore, every effort was made by his opponents 
to bring about his defeat. The Legislature is narrowly Republican, 
which insures a Republican Senator, but it is by no means certain 
that Mr. Hanna will be the Senator. Some of the Republican 
members of the Legislature have announced their determination to 
refuse to vote for him, and his enemies in the Republican ranks, 
who are numerous and active, will fight him to the very last, 
The retirement of Mr. Hanna from public life would be in the 
interest of public morality, and indicates a tardy awakening of the 
public conscience. 


Doubtless before this is read the cable will have told you 
whether Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s mission to Washington has proved & 
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‘success or a failure. In the circumstances it appears like inviting 
fate to indulge in any rash predictions, and yet I cannot refrain 
from pointing out the inconsistency of the Canadian Premier 
‘coming here to try and obtain reciprocity after the passage of his 
so-called preferential tariff, which was to prove such a benefit to 
the British manufacturer. That tariff is not the success antici- 
pated, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier now finds it imperative, as a political 
necessity, to once more make an attempt to secure: a reciprocal 
arrangement with the United States. I say once more, because 
‘while the Dingley Tariff Bill was being framed he sent Sir Louis 
‘Davies, Minister of Marine, to Washington to unofficially consult 
‘with the Republican leaders and endeavour to secure concessions 
from them. His efforts were unavailing. What Canada wanted— 
the only thing she wanted—was the admission of her agricultural 
‘products free of duty in return for the admission of certain 
‘American natural products on equally favourable terms. What 
‘Mr. Dingley and his associates were prepared to concede was the 
‘admission into the United States of the natural products of Canada 
in case the manufactured goods of the United States were given free 
entry into the Dominion. Free Trader as he is, Sir Wilfrid could not 
accept such terms, and reciprocity received its quietus for the time 
being. Now he hopes to obtain some concessions as the price of 
settling the Behring Sea controversy, a question in which the 
United States are much more interested than either Canada or 
Great Britain. There are several other important subjects to be 
discussed between the two Governments, which are more or less the 
‘cause of friction, and which might be equitably settled by both 
‘sides yielding a trifle. It is the hope of Sir Wilfrid Laurier that 
his concessions will be .met in the same friendly spirit by the 
Government of the United States and result in the admission of 
‘Canadian products on terms more favourable than those granted to 
the products of other nations. 

I am afraid Sir Wilfrid will find deneaatetenes staring him in 
the face. In the first place, President McKinley is not a believer 
in reciprocity, at least, not the kind of reciprocity Canada wants, 
‘and even if he were, his hands are tied by Congress. The Tariff 
Act provides that there may be reciprocity with countries producing 
-such articles as argols, vanilla, beans, coffee, crude tartar, cham- 
-pagnes, still wines, tea, and so forth, but there is nothing in the 
‘schedule which Canada grows or manufactures. The President is 
‘given authority under the Act to enter into treaties with foreign 
countries to secure reciprocal trade by which -duties on certain 
articles may be abated 20 per cent. for a period not exceeding five 
‘years, or natural products may be transferred from the dutiable to 
‘the free list, but every suc treaty has to be ratified by the Senate 
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and then approved by both Houses of Congress before becoming 
effective. I do not believe that Congress is in a mood to “ tinker 
_Wwith the tariff,” or to enter on another tariff discussion, and any 
attempt made to enact the necessary legislation providing for 
-reciprocity with Canada would at once be seized upon by the 
‘Democrats to reopen the whole tariff question. I believe all the 
‘Republican representatives of farming constituencies would oppose 
_the admission on preferential terms of Canadian agricultural pro- 
‘ducts, and if they consented the price Canada would have to pay 
would be so extortionate that it would prove impossible. Frankly, 
I cannot see what Sir Wilfrid Laurier hopes to gain, and I believe 
it must be apparent to every calm observer, Liberal or Conservative, 
that Canada can never obtain reciprocity with the United States 
‘so long as the party of protection is in the saddle. 


Cuba, like the poor, is still with us, and the Administration is 
- drifting and hoping that something will turn up. While the Presi- 
dent and all his Cabinet talk peace and proclaim the situation to be 
free from danger, the danger lies in the vacillating policy of the 
‘President who, playing Good Lord, good devil, wants to keep in 
with the Jingoes while at the same time he is afraid to do anything 
that will retard the onward march of prosperity. The great com- 


‘mercial and financial interests of the country are opposed to war, 
and Mr. McKinley can afford to do nothing to anger them. On 
the other hand, Congress and the country would like a brush with 
Spain, and the President can no more afford to run counter to the 
wishes of the country than he can to antagonize the small but more 

‘powerful combination of capitalists who were so influential in se- 

curing his election. The President is in rather an embarrassing 

: position, and hopes that Spain may do something which will appease 
the country, and yet he is fearful that when Congress meets the 
‘situation will be where it was when that body adjourned in the 

-summer. The coming session of Congress is awaited with fore- 
boding in more quarters than one. 


Congress is expected to devote considerable attention to a discus- 
sion of the currency, but it is not apparent how anything practical 
- can follow from this discussion. The weakness of the American cur- 
rency system, as at present constituted, is that there are, in round 
-numbers, in circulation some £70,000,000 of greenbacks and 
£100,000,000 of silver certificates which are uncovered, and by 
custom redeemable in gold on presentation at the Treasury. So 
long as the position of the Treasury is unassailed there is no 
demand for gold; but, in case of stringency, the greenbacks, which 
by law must be reissued, are presented to the Treasury, and its gold 
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drained out. The Treasury has no means of stopping this outflow. 
It cannot put a premium on the yellow metal; it must either honour 
its notes as they are presented or else be charged with repudiation, 
which would mean the immediate destruction of the whole fabric of 
the Government’s credit. There have been times within the last 
few years when the ‘Treasury was nearly barren of gold ; and twice 
during his Administration President Cleveland was forced to sell 
bonds to replenish the Government’s gold supply, so as to enable it 
to redeem the greenbacks on demand. The only solution suggested 
has been the retirement of the greenbacks; but this, while the 
scientific remedy does not meet with the approval of the country, 
is only popular with bankers and others who have studied the 
question in all its bearings. I am safe in asserting that Congress 
will never consent to the retirement of the greenbacks, and so long 
as they remain in circulation, and must by law be reissued, the 
Treasury will always remain vulnerable, and liable to a run when- 
ever there is the slightest suspicion of the credit of the Govern- 

ment. 


Since his return from Europe Senator Wolcott, as tactful and 
mindful of his dignity as ever, has refused to discuss his recent 
mission, holding that his report must be made to the President, 
aud whatever is proper for the public to know must come 
from him. He has briefly, and in a general way, talked over 
affairs with some of his colleagues, and one of them, Senator Carter, 
of Montana, himself a silver man, says: ‘‘ My conversations with 
Senator Wolcott, since his return, though brief, have impressed me 
with the thought that he still hopes for substantial success along 
the lines upon which the Bimetallic Commission has been working. 
The details upon which he bases this hope are of sufficient merit to 
cause me to feel that he is justified in advocating further effort. The 
work of the present Commission, I might add, has been prosecuted 
in a logical way, and with great persistence and unquestionable in- 
telligence.’ Senator Carter adds that no scheme of currency 
reform can succeed in Congress which takes it for granted that the 
efforts to secure international bimetallism have come to a con- 
clusion, 

A careful canvass made of the Senate shows that, as at present 
constituted, it has a free silver majority of three. The House is 
strongly against silver, so that the impossibility of currency legis- 
lation at this time is apparent. Secretary of the Treasury Gage is 
understood to be formulating a plan by which the 'l'reasury is given 
specific authority to issue gold bonds, the present bonds of the 
United States being payable in “coin,” which may be either gold 
or silycr according to the interpretation put on that word by the 
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Secretary of the Treasury under whose administration the bonds 
have to be redeemed. ‘The specific authorization of the issue of 
gold bonds would, in the opinion of financiers, enable them to be 
sold at a rate of interest lower than that now paid, and it would, 
which is more important, irrevocably fasten the gold standard upon 
this country. For this reason the silver men will antagonize any 
legislation recognizing gold as the single standard, and with their 
control of the Senate the contemplated legislation is impossible. 


The deaths of two notable men which occurred since my last 
article was written are worthy of notice. By the demise of Charles 
A. Dana, Editor of the New York Sun, the’greatest Chauvinist the 
American Press has known is removed. Mr. Dana, as the Editor 
of Tue Nartionat Review so fittingly described him, was one of 
America’s most brilliant men, but it was brilliancy peculiarly per- 
verted. Mr. Dana had a weakness, a fad, a hobby, a perfect 
passion for making men and things ridiculous. He would single 
out a candidate for office, a man of respectable attainments and 
character, but who had in some way incurred his displeasure, 
and aim at him all the shafts of ridicule and abuse; he would 
lampoon him and satirize him; he would make of his name a 
byword and a jest from one end of the country to the other. 
There have been few men who had such a perfect command of 
the English language, who were possessed of such a mas- 
terly style, who understood so thoroughly the exact balancing 
of sentences, and who knew how to employ words which 
would inflict the greatest smart. He enjoyed the writhings of his 
victims; nothing gave him greater pleasure than to watch the salt 
dropping from his pen into their wounds. But his greatest delight 
was to hold Great Britain up to the opprobrium of his countrymen 
and to represent England in the réle of a bully, and a coward. 
Anything directed against England, any Jingo outburst, any blow 
to English prestige met with hisinstant approval. The influence of 
the Sun has been widespread, and much of the ante-English senti- 
ment now prevailing in this country is directly traceable to Mr. 
Dana, This peculiar trait is all the more remarkable because in 
private life Mr. Dana was a man of kindly disposition, just and 
generous, keenly appreciative of all that goes to make life better 
and purer, and an admirer of English literature and English 
progress. The Sun, under his management, was unquestionably 
one of the best-edited and most carefully-written newspapers in the 
world, and while some of the other newspapers of New York and 
other large American cities pander to the lowest and most depraved 
tastes, violating decency in every issue, and regarding nothing as 
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sacred, Mr. Dana maintained the high standard which he had set, 
and refused to permit his columns to be contaminated. 


The other notable death was that of George M. Pullman, the 
sleeping-car magnate, whose genius has robbed travelling of half 
its discomforts, but, despite his services to the public, has for 
many years been one of the most cordially detested men in America. 
Everybody recognizes that the Pullman sleeping and parlour cars are 
a great convenience, and that it is due to Mr. Pullman’s inventive 
genius, persistency, and pluck that we to-day enjoy these luxuries 
of modern travel, but no one ever travelled in one of his cars who 
did not abuse him. This feeling was due to the extortion practised 
on the public. Mr. Pullman had a monopoly, and he made it 
yield every farthing which could be squeezed out of it. The rates 
are, and always have been, high, the porters on the cars were 


‘overworked and insufficiently paid, and were practically dependent 


on “tips” for their wages. When Mr. Pullman died he left a 
fortune variously estimated at from £3,000,000 to £6,000,000, and 
a surplus of £5,000,000 in the treasury of his company, all of 
which came directly from the pockets of the travelling public. Like 
a great many other American millionaires of the first generation, 
Mr. Pullman had his family troubles, which were made public after 
his death by the publication of his will, made a year before, in 


which he practically disinherited his two sons. 


A. Mavricz Low. 


A CROSS-BENCH VIEW OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


THE Encyclical Letter of the Lambeth Conference gives great pro- 
minence to the subject of Foreign Missions. The Bishops deciare 
that it is “ the work that at the present time stands in the first rank 
of all the tasks they have to fulfil.” The numerous and represen- 
tative committee appointed to consider the subject drew up a long, 
careful, and comprehensive report, marked equally by sobriety of 
judgment and evangelistic ardour. Throughout this remarkable 
document there runs a strain of confidence which is almost start- 
ling. We recall descriptions of missionary work of a very- different 
character : descriptions, indeed, which can hardly claim so weighty 
an authority, but may, perhaps, be credited with amore discrim- 
‘inating independence. The enthusiasm of the Bishops undoubtedly 
reflects the prevailing sentiment of their dioceses. A wave of 
evangelistic enterprise would seem to be passing over Christendom. 
All Churches and denominations have been affected. Nor may 
the phenomenon be regarded as limited to the sphere of Chris- 
tianity. We hear of a similar quickening of religious zeal in 
Mohammedan, Buddhist, and Brahmanic spheres. It would, 
perhaps, be no exaggeration of the facts to say that the revival of 
proselytizing is co-extensive with the great world-religions. This 
general awakening of Religion is a remarkable phenomenon. It 
has synchronized with the immense development of research and 
speculation in the sphere conveniently designated scientific, a 
development which seems to menace the bases of all religion, and 
has not rarely, in its Western birthplace, taken the character of 
definite antagonism to the Christian faith. The coincidence 
‘challenges reflection. Leaving on one side the general discussion, 
‘I propose in this paper to consider the foreign missions of 
Christianity from the impartial standpoint of the average citizen. 
On Christian assumptions Foreign Missions can hardly fail to 
kindle enthusiasm. If on no higher ground, they justify them- 
selves to the instinct of self-preservation. Every non-national 
religion must proselytize or perish. Christian history carries on 
its surface no more certain testimony than that missions are 
necessary to the well-being of the Church. The depressed and 
‘degraded condition of the Greek Churches, both orthodox and 
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heterodox, in Mohammedan lands may be largely explained by the 
prohibition of proselytizing, under which they exist. It is an 
axiom in Christian circles that zeal for missions is the articulus 
stantis vel cadentis ecclesiw, and no thoughtful student of history 
will dispute the fact. The present enthusiasm in the missionary 


cause is, however, admitted to be of very recent growth. To quote 
the Lambeth Encyclical :— 


‘“* We have special reasons to be thankful to God for the awakened and increas 
ing zeal of our whole Communion for this primary work of the Church, the work 
for which the Church was commissioned by our Lord. For some centuries it may 
be said we have slumbered. The duty has not been quite forgotten, but it has 
been remembered only by individuals and societies ; the body as a whole has taken 
no part. The Book of Common Prayer contains very few prayers for missionary 
work. It hardly seems to have been present to the minds of our great authorities 
and leaders in compiling that Book that the matter should be in the thoughts of 
everyone who calls himself a Christian, and that no ordinary service should be 
considered complete which did not plead amongst other things for the spread of 


the Gospel. We are beginning, though only beginning, to see what the Lord 
would have us do.” 


Very largely this new zeal for missions is but the ecclesiastical 
aspect of Imperialism. The “little Englander” is as obsolete 
in the domain of spiritual politics as in that of mundane. 
Both Church and State have grown out of insularity, under 
the coercion of the same influences; but this is not the whole 
explanation. Two circumstances of widely different character 
have, perhaps, tended to create the awakening of evangelistic 
zeal, upon which the Lambeth Fathers comment. The one 
has been mainly operative in the Roman Church, the other in the 
numerous religious organizations which it is the convenient fashion 
to designate Protestant. The triumph of the Jesuit wirepullers at 
the Vatican Council in 1870 necessarily discouraged all intellectual 
activity (outside certain narrow limits) within the Roman Com- 
munion. The ablest theologians and historians were either silenced 
or driven into revolt. The only sphere left open to enthusiasm 
and ability was the sphere of practical effort. As in Revolutionary 
France, the fact that all avenues to genius were practically closed 
save only that of the Army tended directly to military efficiency, 
so in modern Rome. The theological revolution of 1870 has power- 
fully stimulated interest in foreign missions, and raised the average 
level of the missionaries. The proselytizing value of the new dogma 
has apparently excused, in Roman minds, the violence done to 
history and to reason. A passionate missionary ardour has marked 
the victory of Vaticanism, and—paradoxical as it may seem—the 
intellectual ruin of Religion has directly ministered to its rapid 
diffusion. Nowhere does the Roman Church wear so noble and 
Christian an aspect as in the Mission Field. This is the reluctant 
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admission of her foes as well as the legitimate pride of her 
members. Outside the Roman Church a more creditable cause 
has worked in the same direction. The advance of historical 
science has nowhere led to more remarkable results than in the 
theological sphere. The exact study of the early Christian 
literature which has been perhaps the most fruitful achievement 
of the last two generations has directed the attention of Christians 
to the original aspects of their faith, among which the missionary 
aspect is naturally paramount. The decay of theological belief, and 
the impatience of ecclesiastical tradition which have marked the 
century have ministered to the same result. Above all, the Life of 
the Divine Founder of Christianity has been brought into new 
prominence. In recovering the character of discipleship, Chris- 
tianity has returned to its earliest precedents, which are 
evangelistic. Inevitably a Church which habitually regards 
the primitive model must be a Missionary Church. The 
great orthodox Church of Russia has not stood outside the 
influence of missionary enthusiasm, but in its case the political or 
racial development has been obviously paramount. The Slavonic 
movement, so potent in the political sphere, takes necessarily under 
the conditions of Russian life an ecclesiastical character. Church 
and State are not so much united as amalgamated, so that the 
expansion of the one involves the expansion of the other. 

Foreign Missions then have, for intelligible reasons, justified 
themselves generally to the Christian Conscience in this century , 
but can as much be said when the specifically Christian standpoint 
is abandoned, and the subject is discussed from the standpoint of 
the citizen, to whom religions and churches appear estimable or 
pernicious, precisely as they affect for good or ill the course of 
national politics, and the development of national character? 

It must be admitted that the answer to this question cannot be 
quickly or confidently returned. On few subjects is educated 
opinion more deeply divided. So far as the division indicates a 
definitely anti-Christian bias it may be fairly discounted. Clearly, 
the man who objects to Christianity as intellectually false, or as 
morally enervating, is not likely to find any public advantage in 
its diffusion. His objection lies not against the policy of missions, 
but against the religion in whose interest that policy is adopted. 
This, however, is rarely the case in England. For the most part, 
educated English opinion regards Christianity with something 
more than tolerance. The spread of religion is approved as directly 
ministering to the moral resources of the nation, and conversely, 
the decline of religious organizations is deplored as an indication 
of moral decay. But within this friendly sphere, opinion is by no 
means unanimous. 
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The observant Englishman is not attracted by the professional 
aspect of modern missions. In his inmost heart he cherishes an 
ideal of the Christian evangelist, formed, no doubt, more or less 
consciously on the New Testament, which seems to find little. 
justification in the world of actual fact. Foreign Missions seem to 
his view merely a branch of the clerical profession, into which 
men enter on the normal professional motives, and in which they 
seek the normal professional success. The solemn language which 
it is the fashion to apply to missionaries, as if they were the high- 
souled servants of a sublime vocation, strikes him as almost 
grotesque. He contrasts the missionary with the civil servant, 
or the soldier, or even the merchant, and he cannot discover any 
justification for the lofty claim to self-sacrifice, which is as 
constantly made in the one case as it is unheard of in the other. 
Nay, he concludes that the balance of self-denial is against the 
missionary. Thus, in the crucial matter of matrimony, which in 
the secular sphere is the synonym for settled position and the 
domestic comfort which is the correlative of settled position, the 
missionary cuts a very poor figure beside his lay contemporaries. 
*«The young public servant in India does not marry directly he 
lands in the country ”—observes a recognized authority on modern 
missions, Dr. Cust—* and yet lives a holy life: he waits until he 
has learnt his duty, and mastered the language by living among 
the people. Why should not young missionaries exert the same 
measure of self-denial? An engagement to marry, made before 
even the missionary is accepted, throws a doubt upon his motives. 
It shows an absence of self-consecration.” The unprejudiced 
observer is not favourably impressed by missionary reports. He 
distrusts the statistics, and he dislikes the domestic intelligence. 
‘The marriage-bell,” says Dr. Cust, “sounds cheerily through 
every page of the Reports, the Agenda of the sub-Committees, and 
the Agenda of every Committee, corresponding or general. 
Weddings and births are the conspicuous feature, and every death, 
of an infant is recorded with proper terms of sympathy. The. 
Report assumes the characteristics of the Matrimonial and Family 
News.” 

Moreover, the missionary is no longer the sole, or even the chief 
medium, through which information about the “ heathen ” reaches 
the British public. Everywhere his version of the facts stands in 
comparison with other versions. The audience he can count on is. 
not so receptive as was once the case: nay, so far has the critical 
process now proceeded, that uncorroborated missionary’s evidence 
is scarcely considered evidence at all. It would be an error to 
interpret this scepticism of missionary statements as an indication 


* Missionary Methods, p. 210. Luzac & Co. 
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of anti-religious prejudice. It has its explanations in the 
discovered errors of the past, and the suspected conditions of 
the present. Compared with the civil servant, with the in- 
dependent traveller, with the army-officer, even with the higher 
type of merchant, the average missionary does not command 
confidence. He is ignorant almost always, and by necessary 
consequence, he is prejudiced. He is generally in a thoroughly false 
position—the reporter and judge of his own achievements. He 
works under thoroughly bad conditions, for his reports are the 
advertisements of a money-raising society, and they are addressed 
to constituents, the rank and ‘file of the denominations, who are as 
greedy of sensation as they are credulous of prodigies. The 
country swarms with returned missionaries. This is natural 
enough on the analogy of the professions; but the average man 
chafes against the analogy. The returned missionaries, moreover, 
do not help matters. There are exceptions, but speaking generally, 
they do not commend the missionary cause. No figure is more 
dreaded in the pulpit than that of the “deputation.” Men reflect 
in amazement as they endure the annual crdeal of the missionary 
sermons, on the mingled hardihood and fatuity which could 
assault the venerable Religions of the East with such instruments, 
It is notorious that the dissatisfaction has now proceeded to such 
lengths that deliberate efforts are being made to replace the 
“ deputations ” by home clergy who have “got up the subject.” 

So far we have merely transcribed the more superficial objections 
which find common expression. More serious fault is found when, 
appearances being set aside, the actual working of foreign missions 
is investigated. 

The unprejudiced enquirer is startled to discover that no attempt 
is made to mitigate, in the face of the heathen, the monstrous 
anarchy of Christendom. The competition of Churches and sects 
would be ludicrous, were it not so deplorable. The scandal is 
gross ; the stumbling-block great. From the purely evangelistic 
point of view, this overlapping and mutual hostility are serious 
matters, involving large waste of income, and much hindrance to 
work; but, even from the civic standpoint, they are no trifles. 
The rival evangelists have been known to carry their polemical 
ardour to such lengths as to endanger the public peace. Thus, in 
Madras a few years ago the Government found it necessary to issue 
regulations prohibiting rival preachers from coming within two 
hundred yards of one another. The pacification of Uganda is still 
fresh in the public mind. The Lambeth Encyclical has spoken 
‘cautiously, but wisely, on this very serious matter :—“ We think it 
our duty to declare that in the Foreign Mission field, where signal 
spiritual blessings have attended the labours of missionaries not 
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connected with our Communion, a special obligation has arisen to 
avoid, as far as possible without compromise of principle, whatever 
tends to prevent the due growth and manifestation of that ‘unity 
of the Spirit’ which should ever mark the Church of Christ.” It 
would seem plainly desirable, in the common interest of all 
Christian Missions, that the leaders of the Churches which strive 
for spiritual empire should follow the precedent of secular diplo- 
macy and agree to the delimitation of their respective “spheres of 
influence” in the continents they equally covet. In the uncon- 
verted world there is room for all; and an evident advantage to 
the common cause could not fail to arise from the termination of 
rivalries which are equally wanton, wasteful, and scandalous. No 
legitimate convictions need be sacrificed in the process. Not even 
the wildest zealot can confuse an allocation of “vineyards” with a 
surrender of principle. Then, the enquirer is amazed to learn that 
the intellectual outfit of the missionaries rarely includes any 
thorough knowledge of the religious systems which they will 
encounter. Undoubtedly the mischiefs of such defective training 
are now commonly recognized, but it will be long before any 
improvement makes its appearance in the mass of missionaries, 
In India, especially, the folly of attacking the ancient native 
religions without a real knowledge of them is manifest. The 
Moslem, the Buddhist, and the Brahman are no rude pagans, 
destitute of theology and ignorant of history. They represent 
powerful religious systems, rooted in the popular mind by im- 
memorial antiquity, rich in treasured traditions, in a profound if 
erroneous philosophy, in an ample, and by no means contemptible 
literature. Those systems are Oriental in origin and in history ; 
they reflect both the subtlety and the grotesqueness of the Oriental 
fancy ; they correspond to the needs of Oriental life; if it must be 
admitted that they condone, and even encourage, a grossness of 
vice which shocks the Western conscience, yet it may not be denied 
that in certain directions their moral authority is both powerful 
and beneficent. Christianity, moreover, is not unknown to the 
more cultivated natives of India. They have studied it in Western 
literature, and in the lives of Europeans; and they are not always 
led by their studies to think highly of its power either to command 
the intellect, or to govern the conduct of its professed adherents. 
The late Bishop French, of Lahore, a truly great missionary, 
describes the formidable character of the opposition which such 
men present to the missionary’s witness :— 


“None can tell the constant and very serious difficulty which the want of a 
sufficient library entails in a missionary’s experience, when sharp, shrewd 
objectors are buzzing like bees all around him, taunting him with seeming dis- 
crepancies of the sacred text, thrusting sore at him with difficulties and objections 
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laboriously compiled from the works of bold, irreverent, or inadvertent Christian 
writers, so called, or those of reckless sceptics, the shortest and most pointed 
refutations of which he may not always be able to bear in memory, and thus 


the seeming present advantage may seem to lie on the side of the adversaries of 
the faith.’’* 


The members of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, of the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, and of the Cowley Fathers’ Mission at Poonah 
—three conspicuous examples of a type of mission which, 
unfortunately, is not normal, but goes far to justify hopes that, 
apart from it, would be chimerical indeed—all bear the same 
witness. 

To the reflective outsider, indeed, the close and sympathetic 
study of the ethnic religions would seem not less demanded by 
intelligent Christian belief than by obvious considerations of practi- 
cal wisdom. If the doctrine of the Incarnation be true (and none 
can question that it is the constitutive doctrine of historic 
Christianity), then it would seem to follow that the whole religious 
movement of mankind must, in some sense, vindicate for itself 
a true relation to Him, who is “the Light which lighteth every 
man coming into the world.” Unless Christianity can fit itself on 
to the religious positions reached by men so as to justly 
claim acceptance as the true completion of systems, which it 
at once authenticates and supersedes, it would seem impossible for 
us to escape from the heresy of dualism. To ascribe (as is con- 
stantly the case) to the craft of Satan the religions which represent 
the spiritual aspirations of the ethnic prophets, and which have 
approved themselves to many generations as competent to sustain 
the spirit in its arduous conflict with the flesh, is to the reflective 
Christian a melancholy and disastrous perversion, infinitely dis- 
creditable to Christianity. Yet it is the common assumption of 
the missionary reports. 

It is not only in the mission field that this ignorance of the 
average missionary as to the history and theology of the religions 
he attacks has wide and baleful effect. Christianity in England 
suffers from those shocking burlesque descriptions of ethnical faiths 
which are still—in spite of many protests—the stock-in-trade of 
the orators at missionary meetings. Abroad the wanton insults to 
native piety are not only utterly indefensible in themselves, but 
are also not rarely the occasions of disturbances of the public 
peace. In India, the principal field of missions, the danger of 
social mischief is very great. The deep racial difference between 
the native races and the Europeans by whom they are governed 
inevitably stamps with a common official or quasi-official character 


* Life of T. Valpy French, Vol. 1., p. 162. 
VOL XXX. 42 
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all members of the ruling caste. The fanaticism of the missionary 
provokes resentment, not only against himself and his creed, but 
against the British Government. The religious neutrality of that 
Government is, indeed, jealously guarded and constantly pro- 
claimed, but for all practical purposes it is broken through when 
gross insults are inflicted on native beliefs and customs by 
Europeans. Exasperated men are not apt to draw nice distinc- 
tions; and probably proselytizing by the ruling race will always, in 
the native mind, take an official character. ‘his is a domestic 
danger when the missionaries labour within the Empire ; elsewhere 
the intemperance of zeal unchecked by knowledge may endanger 
the peace of the world. Individual zealots may, indeed, declare 
themselves ready to run all risks, and to resign the safeguards of 
their citizenship ; but, practically, they cannot do so. No European 
Government can afford to abandon its citizens to the outrages of 
barbarians, even when those outrages have been provoked by 
indefensible conduct. The peril deserved by the fanatic is shared 
by the traveller and the merchant ; the missionary may and ought 
to be abandoned, but the European must receive the protection of 
his country. The mischief is twofold. On the one hand, inter- 
national peace is needlessly disturbed; on the other hand, the 
sinister union of the Gospel and the gunboat becomes normal 
throughout the heathen world. 

So far, the unprejudiced enquirer will have encountered defects 
which are inherent in missions as at present organized. Pro- 
fessionalism has lowered the motives of missionary enterprise ; as 
motives degenerate an inferior type of missionary comes on the 
scene. The standard of education must always be largely deter- 
mined by the intellectual quality of the persons for whoin it is 
designed. If it be the case that the intellectual quality of the 
average student in a missionary training college is somewhat poorer 
than that of the average student in an ordinary theological 
college, and the probabilities all point in this direction, then the 
prospect of improvement in the training of missionaries is not 
very bright. Professionalism has found an active ally in the 
degradation of Missions in the Society Method, which is simply 
the synonym for private venture on commercial lines. The miserable 
literature which advertises the needs and proclaims the achieve- 
ments of the missionaries is sufticient condemnation of the system 
which creates and lives on it. The Society Method involves direct 
and constant appeal to partisan prejudices. The familiar divisions 
of the Church of England reproduce and perpetuate themselves 
abroad for no other reason than the necessity of deferring to the 
sectional preferences of subscribers. The mutual action of partisan- 
ship here and missionary activity abroad is deplorable. Pro- 
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fessionalism and the Society Method are the twin fountains of 
the worst mischiefs which hamper Foreign Missions. 

That apart from inherent faults of system there should be very 
grave abuses will not surprise the enquirer, though the fact will 
not commend missions. If India is the scene of missionary 
blunders, Africa would seem to be the scene of missionary 
scandals. “In the length and breadth of British India,” writes 
Dr. Cust, “ during a quarter of a century, I never heard a breath 
of scandal against any Missionary, Protestant or of the Church of 
Rome. But in Africa my experiences are sadly different: dé& pépee 
AiBvy te waivov.” Even in Africa a broad distinction is apparent. 
“No case of immorality has come to my knowledge; where the 
missionaries dwell in Brotherhoods, and as Associated Evangelists.” 
Dr. Cust accuses the missionary societies of suppressing all 
references to moral scandals in their reports, and he speaks 
with just severity of the proceeding. “When lay and ordained 
missionaries have been disconnected in considerable numbers for 
incontinence, the supporters of the association should be informed : 
I allude to Africa.” There is unhappily a large body of evidence 
hostile to the character of missionaries in the Dark Continent. 
sishop Tugwell has recently found it necessary to warn the 
British public against bogus “ African Princes,” i.e., missionaries 
who have secured titles and jurisdiction from native potentates in 
West Africa, and “who come to England and pose as African 
princes.”"* The Bishop justly observes that “confidence in the 
integrity of the African is frequently shaken by the conduct of 
such irresponsible persons.” The history of Mr. Stokes has not 
yet faded from the public memory. That history, besides bringing 
into prominence the judicial methods of the Congo State, cast a 
discreditable side-light on the character of missionaries in Africa, 
These, however, are recognized abuses: the organizers of missions 
are beginning, though slowly, to take precautions against them: 
the difficulties of maintaining any effectual discipline over agents 
in Africa is not peculiar to Christian denominations. 

The fair-minded enquirer will be slow to build too much on inci- 
dents which are as much evidences of inherent difficulty in the 
attempt as tokens of censurable laxity in the method. Nor, again, 
will he place much weight on the generally unfavourable character 
ascribed to the converts, whom the missionaries succeed in 
detaching from their ancestral religions. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the results of missionary endeavour are 
inadequate to the exertions made. Of these, however, none can 
really be in a position to judge, and even granting that the results are 
to be taken as reflecting badly on the methods and on the character 

* Letter to The Standard, August 21st, 1897. 
42* 
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of the missionaries, they are yet not in the main unworthy of 
Christianity. That the converts should be mainly drawn from the 
lowest classes of society is only what Christian history authorizes us 
to expect. The fact that it was so provoked the mockery of oppo- 
nents in early times, and the fact is the same still; but it involves no 
real discredit. Even the miserable collapse of the much-vaunted 
Christianity of the Hovas in Madagascar could be easily paralleled 
in the history of the conversion of the early English. In face of the 
evidence of impartial observers it is impossible to doubt the genuine- 
ness of the Uganda martyrdoms, and the sincere devotion of many 
native-converts in India. These examples are not exceptional but 
well-known ; there is no reason to suppose that generally modern 
converts from paganism are, allowances being made for intrinsic 
inferiority of race, inferior to the earliest European converts. 

At this stage in his enquiry the citizen will be in some doubt as 
to the work of missions. On the one hand, bad methods working 
out in serious difficulties and even gross scandals; on the other 
hand, here and there wonderful missions like those of the Cowley 
Fathers in India, and the Oxford University Mission in Central 
Africa, which are plainly honourable to Christianity and service- 
able to civilization, and an unquestionable measure of actual 
success, enough to prohibit the notion that the conversion of 
Oriental and African races to the Religion of Christ is chimerical. 
Perhaps he will be led to a favourable conclusion as to the civic 
worth of Foreign Missions by some such considerations as the 
following. 

We, as a nation, have undertaken a heavy responsibility in 
governing India according to Western notions of law and morality. 
We may proclaim, and to the best of our powers loyally observe, a 
policy of religious neutrality, but it will necessarily be limited in 
its application. We ruthlessly oppressed the Indian conscience 
when we prohibited the custom of widow-immolation, or the 
sanguinary rites of Juggernaut. We do not hesitate to ride rough- 
shod over native sentiment when order or health are endangered. 
We were within an ace of the criminal folly of interfering with the 
custom of opium-consumption. It would not be surprising if we 
laid hands on the basal institution of native lite—child-marriage. 
The Englishman, accustomed to relegate religion to a very narrow 
sphere, and to make it a matter of specific observances and sub- 
scriptions, does not dream of breaches of the religious neutrality, 
upon which he prides himself as the perfect flower of his unique 
political wisdom. But everything is religious in India. The zealot 
who coarsely gibes at the sanctity of the Ganges mud misses the 
whole meaning of the“ idolatry ” he ridicules. Religion governs all 
life, and nothing is too low or too high for its consecration. Thus 
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our “reforms” have the aspect of interferences in the domain of 
religion. They may be right in spite of this, but they knock the 
bottom out of our “religious neutrality.” These, however, are the 
least of our interferences with native religion. We have 
established a neutral system of education, and have thrown open to 
the educated a career in the Government service. We have 
“developed” the country. Railways, telegraphs, &c.—all the 
familiar mechanism of Western civilization—cover the land. We 
have encouraged in every possible way knowledge of Western 
methods, Western habits, Western science. What is all this but a 
continuous though veiled assault upon Oriental religion, and the 
morality which that religion inculeates and enforces? The real 
effect of our religious neutrality is to hinder a faithful presentation 
of Western civilization. Christianity and the morality of which 
Christianity is parent and guardian are essential elements in Western 
civilization, and, as we should maintain, the best elements. To 
present that civilization without teaching its principles is as 
theoretically absurd as it is practically pernicious. We dis- 
integrate the faith and morals of India and we provide no substi- 
tute! That is not “ religious neutrality” but a policy of irreligion. 
Between that policy and India stand the Christian Missions, 
supplying, inadequately, indeed, and intermittently, but not 
altogether ineffectually the grave defect of the official system. If 
the worst disaster that can befall any community is moral dis- 
integration, then in the highest interest of the populations of India 
the English citizen, whose political traditions dictate a policy of 
“religious neutrality,” should exert himself to develop and improve 
the Christian Missions. 

In Africa considerations of another kind point in the same 
direction. The course of politics has brought under the control of 
this country many millions of barbarians. Vast territories now lie 
open to the speculator, the adventurer, and the trader. The public 
imagination is on fire with tales of wealth, waiting to be quickly 
gathered by the bold and enterprising. But mines must be worked, 
and human labour must be found to work them. Neither the 
climate nor the toil suit Europeans; the black races from whom 
the country has been “conquered” are ready to hand. Does any 
one doubt that under the circumstances gross oppression will 
probably take place? The natives are practically helpless; their 
masters have every motive to oppress them, and their life is desti- 
tute of the most effectual restraints on oppression. Commonly the 
sole security for justice and mercy is in the breast of the adven- 
turer; and all human experience demonstrates the powerlessness 
of justice and mercy against the passion of greed, the pride of race, 
and the insolence of impunity. Over a large part of Africa the 
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government is in the hands of chartered companies. Without 
venturing a judgment on the policy which thus delegates national 
responsibilities to: groups of individuals, and vests in the same 
hands the high responsibilities of government and the prosecution 
of commercial enterprises, we may affirm without fear of contradic- 
tion that within the area of company-rule the publicity of life is 
less, and the chances of oppression proportionately greater. Here 
then is the situation which confers a high national worth on the 
Christian Missions. Gravely defective in organization, terribly 
stained with scandals as they are, yet they, and often they alone, 
represent to the native races of Africa the better side of European 
civilization, They, and perhaps they only, threaten the oppressor 
with exposure. They are in the forests and plateaus of Africa the 
Sonscience of Eagland. They, and perhaps they only, impose 
some restraint on the recklessness of greed, and the brutality of 
power. 

This is an indirect service, rendered possible by the conditions 
of the country, but having no obvious connection with the specific 
work of the missionaries ; but no one can study the history of the 
Universities Mission in Central Africa, of the Church Missionary 
Society’s Mission in Uganda, of the Presbyterian Missions in the 
South without being convinced that, religion altogether apart, these 
missions are powerful civilizing agents. They introduce among 
the savages not merely the productions of the Bible Society, but 
the trades and arts of civilized life. They open new markets to 
legitimate trade. They lay arresting hands on the worst violences 
of native life, and add immensely to the sum of human happiness 
wherever their influence extends. It is difficult to imagine by 
what other means civilization could be brought to those rude and 
simple races, and the thoughtful citizen will hardly need any other 
reason to determine him to support undertakings so plainly 
beneficent. 

And if, withdrawing his gaze from the distant lands where mis- 
sions are at work, he fix it on the national life at home, he will not 
fail to conclude that in the highest interest of the national charac- 
ter he must support the missionary cause. The unequalled and 
long-continued prosperity of Britain has not affected wholesomely 
the tone of public life, or the development of the national character. 
We tend to be self-indulgent, cynical, and vain. We do but illus- 
trate the general law which links these tendencies to national, and, 
for the matter of that, to individual prosperity. Missions are, in spite 
of very grave and notorious faults, a standing protest against self- 
indulgence, cynicism, and vanity. The professional missionary is 
truly a repulsive spectacle; but he does not monopolize the 
missionary character. Take away Foreign Missions from the his- 
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tory of Britain during this century, and you would have robbed that 
history of its most heroic names. No one can have any knowledge 
of religious society in this country without knowing how noble, 
unselfish, and courageous is the enthusiasm which carries to the 
ends of the earth young men and women, to whom life in England 
is rich in promise. They go forth under no illusions, for the 
records of their predecessors are before them; and those records 
are eloquent of privation and death. They consecrate with their 
graves the desperate wastes and pestilential swamps of Africa, the 
bleak solitudes of Polynesia, the ice-bound plains where the 
Esquimaux wander, the plague-stricken purlieus of Oriental cities. 
Those graves perish quickly, the rank vegetation of the tropics, or 
the all-obliterating snow shroud them from sight; but the tradi- 
tion of heroism does not perish. It flows, swollen by a thousand 
contributions of personal service, ever through the nation, a stream 
of holy and gracious influences, fertilizing character and beautifying 
life. 

Finally, if the enquirer, moved and consoled by such reflections, 
consider again the faults of modern missions which most offended 
him, he will perceive that, grave as they certainly are, they are not 
irremediable. Indeed, many of them are slowly but surely being 
purged away. Even the “ professional missionary ” would lose his 
most repellent aspect, when once his real character and function 
were determined. Not a missionary in the true sense at all, but 
the resident pastor of a native Christian congregation, it is unfair 
to demand that he should correspond to the true evangelistic type. 
Compare him with the resident Anglican incumbent and he will 
not, save in the article of culture, appear so grotesque. Both are 
given to reckless marrying, and both tend, therefore, to poverty 
and the unspirituality which springs from squalid domestic 
anxieties; neither can—save in the rarest instances—be conceived 
of in the heroic category. The true missionary is normally un- 
married, unprofessional, heroic. He exists in far greater numbers 
than is commonly supposed ; but it is his habit to be silent about 
his own performances. If once the line were drawn between the 
pastoral and the evangelistic vocation, the real nobility of the latter 
would, perhaps, again become evident to all; criticism would per- 
force be hushed before unquestionable sacrifice, and the spectacle 
of Apostolic devotion would become a magnet of ardent and lofty 
souls. With the right material to work upon the training of 
missionaries might be seriously taken in hand. The community, 
which has the twofold affirmation of Christian history and of con- 
temporary experience, might become the normal instead of the 
exceptional type of missionary organization. The missionary 
might be wholly disconnected with the perilous and humiliating 
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task of money-raising. The private societies might yield place to 
a more regular and responsible authority. The essential dignity 


‘ of evangelistic work might be secured, on the one hand by jealously 


guarding against any lowering of the missionary ideal, and on the 
other hand by insisting upon such conditions of work as would 
effectually deter all who were not fired by the disinterested passion 
for souls, which is the common trait of all genuine missionaries. 
There are numerous indications of a more honest and exacting 
sense of duty with regard to this task of evangelization which all 
Christians must hold to be binding on them, individually and 
corporately ; and among those indications not the least significant 
or the least hopeful is the earnest and weighty pronouncement 
of the 4th Lambeth Conference, to which we referred at the 
beginning of this article. Missions conceived and carried out in 
the spirit of that pronouncement can appeal to the interest and 
support of the reflective citizen scarcely less successfully than to 
the zeal and devotion of the good Christian. Such missions 
already exist. They are destined, we cannot doubt, to draw to 
themselves in ever increasing measure the homage of national 
respect and the strength of national support. 


H. Henstey HEnNsoy. 
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THE IMPORTATION OF GERMAN. 


WueEN did Englishmen begin to learn German? That is a ques- 
tion upon which I have made some occasional notes, and I am 
glad to find it discussed in a book recently published by Mr. G. 
Herzfeld upon William Taylor of Norwich.* Mr. Herzfeld has 
made a thorough study of his author, and gives the result in a very 
interesting little book. He does not here go into the wider subject 
of the influence of the German upon (what we are pleased to call) 
the English mind; but he incidentally illustrates the process by 
describing one of the channels through which Englishmen were 
first informed of the existence of such men as Lessing, Kant, 
Goethe, and Schiller. Hereafter, it may be hoped, he will deal 
with other lines of influence. Meanwhile, I will venture, with Mr. 
Herzfeld’s help and such other notices as I have gathered, to make 
what contribution I can to this passage in literary history. 

It is a familiar fact that no Englishmen read German literature 
in the eighteenth century. One sufficient reason was that there 
was no German literature to read. When philosophers such as 
Leibnitz and Wolff expounded their doctrines in French and Latin, 
when the great Frederick sat at the feet of Voltaire, and regarded 
his own literature as barbarous, foreigners could not be expected to 
qualify themselves for puzzling out the intricacies of an old fash- 
ioned German sentence. The first-fruits of the independent 
German movement had no overpowering charm. I never read 
Klopstock’s Messiah myself, but I am told by those who have, 
that if the perusal of that work were the sole reward of a victorious 
wrestle with German, the game might scarcely be worth the 
eandle. Here and there we find men induced to go through the 
struggle. Early in the century the admirable William Law, of 
The Serious Call, studied German that he might translate the 
mystical works of Jacob Bihme, to whom he was attracted, as in 
later years Coleridge was attracted by the mysticism of Schelling, 
and for much the same reasons. A very different man, the jovial, 
turbulent Carteret had—as Swift told him—carried away from 

* William Taylor von Norwich: eine Studie iiber den Einfluss der neueren Deut- 
shen Literatur en England. Von Georg Herzfeld. Halle, 1897. 
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Oxford more Greek, Latin, and philosophy than became a person 
of his rank. Moreover, as we learn elsewhere, he could talk French, 
Italian, and Spanish; and to this it is added that he went so far 
as to study German, “to ingratiate himself with his Sovereign.” 
His contemporary—Chesterfield—possibly took the hint. I am 
not aware that he knew German himself; but he certainly im- 
pressed the importance of the study upun his son, and was pleased 
to hear that the young man—if his manners might still be im- 
proveable—could talk German perfectly. The average English 
nobleman probably knew French then as well as he does 
now. Voltaire declares that Bolingbroke—one of whose early 
essays was published in French—spoke French with unsurpassed 
energy and precision. The young nobleman on his grand tour 
was admitted with his tutor to French society, and it is 
enough to mention the names of Horace Walpole, Hume, 
and Adain Smith, to suggest the importance of the relations 
which sometimes sprang up. But even in German Courts the 
travellers needed no German; and the home-staying British author 
remained in absolute and contented ignorance. Macaulay remarks 
that the members of Johnson’s Club were ignorant of the very 
existence of Wieland orLessing. Johnson knew noGerman,although 
he twice took up “ Low Dutch” in order to satisfy himself that his 
power of learning had not decayed. From a talk at the club (3rd 
April, 1778) recorded by Boswell, we tind that Johnson had 
discovered that “stroem” is allied to “stream,” and that Burke had 
recognized “ rosebuds ” as the meaning of “ roesknopies.” Neither of 
them makes a reference to “ High Dutch,” and the philological 
knowledge implied is of the shallowest. Boswell, who had studied 
at Utrecht and gone to Berlin, had apparently not qualified him- 
self to give any hints, or he would surely have repeated them, 
though it is strange to think of Boswell in a country where he 
could not report a common conversation. Gibbon is, of course, 
the typical instance of this ignorance. He was not a man to 
shrink from study; he had travelled in German Switzerland, he 
began « history of Switzerland, and in later years he wrote upon 
the antiquities of the House of Brunswick. Yet it never seems to 
have occurred to him that it was even possible to learn German, 
and his only resource was to obtain from his friends translations of 
the necessary documents. Robertson, who with Gibbon and Hume 
made up the triumvirate of leading historians, could also write upon 
Charles V. without, I believe, any knowledge of German. It would, 
[ imagine, be difficult to find a single direct reference to a 
German book in the whole English literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. As the century draws to an end, indications of an interest 
in the language crop up occasionally. Watt, of the steam engine, 
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learnt German in his youth, to be able to read some scientific 
treatise, and revived the knowledge for the amusement of his old age. 
When Horne Tooke, retiring for a time from political agitation, made 
his shrewd and eccentric dash into philology, he saw the importance 
of some knowledge of the Teutonic languages. The references, 
however, in The Diversions of Purley seem to imply that, though 
he had learnt some Anglo-Saxon, he knew little of modern German. 
The most remarkable case, perhaps, of an early study of German is 
that of Herbert Marsh, the Bishop of Peterborough. He had gone 
in 1785 to study at Leipzig after finishing his Cambridge course ; 
and brought back a knowledge of the language which must have 
been almost unrivalled. In 1801 he published a tract written, it 
is said, “in pure vernacular German.” It brought him the patronage 
of Pitt, whose policy it defended, and gave him, it seems, his first 
step towards a bishopric. Other results of his German studies might 
rather have checked his preferment. He gave lectures at Cambridge 
before the end of the century, influenced by the teaching of 
Michaelis. They dealt with “the origin and composition of the 
tirst three Gospels,” and, according to Mark Pattison, show the 
only trace at that period of “honest critical enquiry.” The seeds, 
however, remained barren when transplanted to British soil, and 
Pattison complains in 1861 that English divines were still unable to 
appreciate the method. Marsh was suspected of heterodoxy, but 
umply vindicated himself and made himself known in later years 
in certain smart controversies, where he horrified the Evan- 
gelical and the Bible Society, by arguing that the use of such edged 
tools as Biblical criticism should be reserved to orthodox experts. 

In the last half of the century, however, many who were neither 
critics nor men of science were beginning to be interested in German. 
The translator had long been one of the proverbial denizens of a 
bookseller’s garret. Johnson and Goldsmith had both toiled in 
that lamentable prison-house. Voltaire, Rousseau, and their com- 
patriots had been speedily done into English, and the existence of a 
new tield for exploitation began to be recognized. The German 
literature at its start was profoundly influenced by English models. 
That “heavenly book,” Clurissw Hurlowe, for instance, was wel- 
comed by Mrs. Klopstock’s charming homage as warmly as by any 
of the incense of Richardson’s domestic circle. How deeply many 
famous Germans drank from English sources is matter of familiar 
history. The compliment was now to be returned. Mr. Herzfeld has 
collected many illustrations. Gessner’s Deuth of Abel was translated 
in 1761, and twenty editions appeared by 1799. Klopstock’s Messiah 
was first translated in 1763, and one of Wieland’s dialogues in 1771. 
Other translations from Wieland came out before 1796, when 
Sotheby’s translation of Cbheron was published. Haller’s philoso- 
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phical romance, Usong, was translated in 1772.* Lessing was first 
made known by his Fables in 1773. Nathan followed in 1781, and 
Minna von Barnhelm was adapted for the stage in 1786. The 
Sorrows of Werther reached English readers in 1779, and its popu- 
larity was shown by numerous translations and adaptations. During 
the last decade of the century there was a flush of enthusiasm for 
German literature, of which I shall presently speak. Englishmen 
seem to have suddenly become aware of the great literary move- 
ment in Germany ; and possibly the war with France had some 
tendency to turn the British mind towards our Continental allies. 

In the year 1792 Schiller’s Robbers was translated by Fraser 
Tytler (Lord Woodhouselee), and the fact marks an important 
movement at Edinburgh, then almost the chief literary centre in 
Britain. Tytler encouraged Scott’s early studies of German, and 
had apparently been himself started in that direction by Henry 
Mackenzie, the “ Scottish Sterne” (a sadly significant title !), author 
of The Man of Feeling, and the great link between two generations— 
of Hume and Adam Smith on one side, and Scott and Jeffrey on 
the other. In 1788 Mackenzie read a paper before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, giving an account of the German theatre. 
The German theatre was at the time known to him only through 
French translations; but his paper had at least one important 
effect : it had a serious influence upon the career of Scott. Scott 
was then only sixteen; but his curiosity was aroused, and about 
1792, as he has told us, he, with some friends, formed a little 
society for the study of German. The lads engaged a Dr. Willich 
(of whom I should be glad to know more) as a tutor. Scott reports 
that poor Willich had a noisy and irreverent class; they laughed 
instead of weeping at Gessner’s Death of Abel; and Scott at least 
showed a lordly indifference to grammar, and worried his way into 
some understanding of the language by main force. Willich, I 
suspect, considered that his most promising pupil was Mr. John 
MacFarlane, who took to the study of philosophy while the rest 
went oft to literature. MacFarlane lived till 1848, but does not 
appear to have made much of the philosophy. His life, at least, in 
a biographical dictionary, gives no traces of any such result. 
Willich had himself attended Kant’s lectures, and soon afterwards 
published a book or two intended to indoctrinate Britons. What 
became of him I do not know, but one hopes that he had not to 
support himself by teaching Kant. 

The history of the actual introduction of German philosophy lies 
beyond me; but a few external facts may illustrate the difficulty of 
that performance before we look at the purely literary movement. In 
those days philosophy in Great Britain was pretty well contined to the 


* Usong, however, was, I think, written in French. 
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Scottish professors. The rising genius of the period was Thomas 
Brown, six years younger than Scott, but a singularly precocious 
youth. At the early age of four, so his biographer declares “on 
most satisfactory evidence,” he was found comparing the Gospel 
narratives to test their consistency. At twelve or thirteen he was 
publishing a poem in a magazine; at sixteen arguing a psycho- 
logical question with the great Dugald Stewart ; and by twenty 
publishing a confutation of Darwin (Erasmus, not Charles). Such 
a youth was made to be an Edinburgh Reviewer. Brown was an 
exceedingly able man, and might have made a greater mark but 
for an unfortunate impression that he could eclipse Pope’s poetry 
as well as Kant’s philosophy. The second number of the Review 
contains his judgment of Kant. I dare say that it may be as good 
as some more ponderous lucubrations on the same theme. Any- 
how, it shows that happy audacity which makes a modern critic’s 
mouth water. Nobody is now allowed to touch upon Kant with- 
out swallowing a preliminary library. In those happier days the 
critic did not even profess to have read the original. An amiable 
and excellent Frenchman, Charles Villers, had been driven to 
Gottingen by the French Revolution. There he had fallen in love 
with the country and its philosophy, and had published a 
“]uminous analysis” of Kant in 1801 for the benefit of Frenchmen. 
This was quite enough for Brown, who puts Kant in his proper 
place with the infallible judgment of a reviewer of those pleasant 
days. A contemporary account of Kant’s doctrines is given in the 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica of the same period. The 
Editor had found it necessary to callin a German refugee to throw 
light upon that mysterious topic. The refugee did his best: but 
the Editor would not be responsible for inoculating the British 
mind. Kant’s opinions, as he sarcastically observes in his own 
person, are not very likely to reach posterity ; our own countrymen 
will not prefer the dark lantern of Kant to the luminous torch of 
Bacon; and as Kant’s works have a manifest tendency to 
atheism, it is not to be regretted that they are already much 
neglected in Germany, and will probably soon fall into utter 
oblivion. There are moments in which the superabundant zeal of 
later commentators tempts one to wish that they had.* What 
that refugee thought of his Editor must be unknown; but another 
quaint illustration of the sufferings of early Kantians is significant. 
There lived in London at this time a jeweller named Thomas 
Wirgman.t De Morgan, in his Budyet of Paradoxes, describes him 
*The Editor was George Gleig, afterwards Bishop of Brechin. 
substantially reproduced in Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, 
tI should be very glad to hear more of him. His father or grandfather 


probably kept, the well-known toy-shop in St. James’s Street, where Johnson 
bought silver buckles in 1778. 
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as “cracky and vagarious” and an “itinerant paradoxer.” “I'll 
make it clear to you,” he said one day to De Morgan. “Suppose a 
number of goldfishes in a glass bowl. Well, I come with my cigar 
and go putf, puff, puff over the bowl until there is a little cloud of 
smoke. Now tell me, what will the goldfishes say to that?” “I 
should imagine,” replied De Morgan, “that they would not know 
what to make of it.” “By Jove!” said Wirgman, “you are a 
Kantian!” I guess that Wirgman’s report of the conversation 
would have been different. Wirgman seems to have been a man 
of real acuteness, and wrote certain expositions of Kant which, as 
good judges have said, show real comprehension. They are partly 
to be found in a work called the Eneyclopedia Londonensis, which 
I take to have died in competition with superior rivals. From a 
separately printed copy of Wirgman’s contributions, I take an 
account of the poor man’s attempts to make converts. 

Wirgman had been taken in 1795 by his friend H. J. Richter* to 
hear some lectures upon Kant by Prof. Nitsch, who in the follow- 
ing year published a “general view ” of the philosophy. Wirgman 
became an enthusiast; he learnt German, studied all Kant’s works, 
and found that, among other merits, their clearness made them 
especially suitable for the rising generation. He taught the 
philosophy to his own boys, when they were fourteen, and wrote 
his essay for the Encyclopedia in 1812. Feeling, however, that he 
was, as he said to De Morgan, only an “old brute of a jeweller,” 
he sought for a worthier interpreter. Who, he asked himself, was 
the first metaphysician in the country? Obviously that “elegant 
and accomplished scholar,” Dugald Stewart. Stewart was the 
light of Edinburgh; of him even the Edinburgh Reviewers spoke 
respectfully, and to him the Whig nobles sent their sons to be 
brought up on sound principles. Stewart, moreover, had just 
announced his intention of completing his Analysis of the Intel- 
lectual Faculties. To Stewart, therefore, Wirgman sent a copy of 
his own work. It was intended to show the great man that the 
task which he was attempting had been definitively achieved in 
Germany thirty years before. Stewart—as Wirgman assumed— 
being a philosopher, and therefore devoted to truth exclusively, 
would naturally be delighted at being eclipsed, and become an 
effective propagator of Kantism. If, however, he felt any doubts, 
he could note them on the blank pages of Wirgman’s treatise, and 
have them satisfactorily solved. Alas! Stewart replied, “ with the 
greatest politeness,” that he had not time to read Wirgman. 
Wirgman, rebuffed for the moment, returned to the charge; when 


* Richter was a water-colour painter of German origin, who in 1819 published a 
book called Daylight, expounding Kant, and giving a “discovery in the art of 
painting.” I have not seen it.—See Dictionary of National Biography. 
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poor Stewart explained, still with the utmost politeness, that, “at 
the age of three-score,” he could not be bothered with new systems 
of philosophy. Wirgman derived a slight consolation from inter- 
viewing Mme. de Staél when she came to England in 1814. She 
had written upon Kant in her book on Germany (1813), but con- 
fessed that she must leave metaphysical minutix to “plodding 
reasoners.” She agreed, however, to bestow “a few instants”— 
probably they had to be more than a few—upon Wirgman, and 
was curious to know from him what progress Kant was making 
in this “commercial country.” The answer must have been dis- 
couraging. In 1816, however, Stewart published another essay, 
and now said that he had tried Kant in the Latin version—he 
knew no German—and had “always been forced to abandon the 
undertaking in despair, partly from the scholastic barbarism of 
the style, and partly from utter inability to unriddle the author's 
meaning.” Wirgman would not yet give him up, though deeply 
grieved. Another appeal to Stewart brought more “ politeness, 
and a promise of a subscription to a projected translation by 
Wirgman. The old gentleman, however, was incorrigible. In 
1821 his offences culminated. He gave in his Dissertation what 
professed to be an account of Kant; but it was worse than nothing. 
He had read Willich, and Nitsch, and Mme. de Stael, and toiled 
at certain Latin treatises; he had even quoted Wirgman politely 
in “Note ZZ,” but he could still see nothing in Kant except old 
errors clad in a new jargon. Poor Wirgman laments in vain, 
appeals to the love of truth, and deplores the hopeless blindness 
of the prejudiced old professor; but his lamentations excited no 
attention. The highest compliment that he ever received, accord- 
ing to De Morgan, was from Jaines Mill, who told him that “he 
did not understand Kant.” It was, says De Morgan, “a feather in 
Wirgman’s cap,” that such a man as James Mill should think this 
worth saying. Alas! the grammar leaves it rather doubtful whether 
the saying was that Mill himself or that Wirgman did not under- 
stand Kant. Probably Wirgman was meant, as Mill thought him- 
self capable of seeing through most things—Kant’s philosophy 
included. With Stewart, finally, we may couple his friend and 
admirer, the great Dr. Parr. Parr had sent him a note upon the 
etymology of the word “sublime.” It is abbreviated in Stewart's 
works, because it would have filled 250 pages. Parr, however, 
though a monster of erudition, knew no German, and gave up 
Kant from the irksomeness of reading through an interpreter. * 
Obviously, nothing short of the proverbial surgical operation could 
have got Kant into the heads of these worthy persons. 

Kantism, it seems, had not made much progress in this “ com- 


*Parr’s Works, I., 712. 
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mercial country.” It had, however, excited a certain alarm. In 
1814 Mrs. Hannah More was terrified by a report that a Kantian 
Club had recently existed in London.* Kantism, as she sur- 
mised, meant some sort of poisonous doctrine, probably more or 
less connected with the teaching of Paine and Cobbett, whom she 
had encountered in The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain and other 
edifying works for the use of the poor. A defence of Kant, by 
Wirgman’s friend Richter, appeared in The Morning Chronicle of 
1814. Richter declared that “morals and religious faith” had, 
through Kant, at length found a “ sanctuary in the human mind,” 
whence no scepticism could ever displace them. Let us hope 
that Mrs. Hannah More was comforted. Possibly the report to 
which she refers was in some way connected with Coleridge, who 
was making his last pathetically feeble attempt to support himself 
by lectures and journalism in London. The men who were to be 
his disciples were already studying German criticism and_philo- 
sophy; and it is rather curious that Wirgman makes no mention of 
him. The Friend (1810), little as it had circulated, had made his 
claims as a philosopher known in most influential circles. But 
Coleridge’s influence in this direction belongs mainly to the 
rising generation. He had gone to Germany in 1798, chiefly with 
a view to qualifying himself as a philosopher; and the fact illustrates 
the vague simmering of an interest in German speculation, which 
showed that the labours of Willich and Nitsch were not altogether 
thrown away. The beacon upon Highgate Hill was only lighted 
in the later years of Wirgman’s propaganda. Coleridge must of 
course, be regarded as the main channel through which German 
philosophy began to influence Englishmen. Other names would 
have to be mentioned in a history of the subject. Mackintosh 
took Kant and Fichte with him to India in 1806, and De Quincey 
had studied German before his introduction to Coleridge. But it 
was Coleridge, whose singular power of stimulating other men, 
even by fragmentary and irrelevant disquisitions, first spread the 
notion that a profound esoteric knowledge lay hid somewhere in 
the mystexious depths of German philosophy. He helped himself, 
as we know, a little too freely from that source. The magical 
poetry which he produced during his brief period of “flowering ” 
was, happily, his own beyond all dispute. Yet in one way, 
Coleridge, too, illustrates the influence of German poetical 
literature in the early period. 

This, however, takes us back to Scott. Scott’s imagination had 
been stimulated by all manner of congenial reading; in his 
boyhood he had read The Fuerie Queen, and Ossian, and Ariosto ; 
he knew Percy’s Reliques by heart, and had been from infancy 
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saturated with border legends and ballad poetry; and had dabbled 
in “ Anglo-Saxon and the Norse sagas” before Mackenzie’s paper 
introduced him to German. The revelation of the existence of a 
great literary movement among a people allied to us, both by 
blood and taste, who reverenced Shakespeare and revolted against 
Racine and Boileau, was naturally most stimulating, and gave a 
sanction to his spontaneous home-bred tastes. His first actual 
plunge into poetry was made in 1796, when Miss Aikin repeated 
in Dugald Stewart's house a translation by William Taylor of 
Biirger’s ballad Lenore. Scott, though not present, heard how he 
society had been “electrified.” He did not rest until he had got a 
copy of Biirger’s poem. He sat down after supper, and finished 
his translation at daybreak. The enthusiasm was shared by others, 
including the Laureate Pye, and when Scott published his ballad 
(with The Wild Huntsman added) he found rivals in the field; 
and this, his first book, was a failure. He tcok, however, to 
translating German undauntedly; attacked Goetz von Berlichingen 
and Schiller’s Robbers, and wrote The House of Aspen, adapted from 
a German play about the Vehm-Gericht. Ballads, however, were 
more to his taste than dramatic poetry, and at this point he came 
into contact with another author, whose fame has long faded. 
Matthew Gregory Lewis is chiefly known at present by vague 
memoirs of The Monk and by Byron's jingle: “I would give 
many a sugar-cane, Mat. Lewis were alive again!” Lewis should, 
however, be one of the leading names in the history of the German 
influence in England. He was three years younger than Scott ; 
but was already famous. Lewis was the son of a man in the 
then enviable position of a proprietor of large sugar planta- 
tions; who could, therefore, live in Engiand, buy boroughs, and 
take part in the game of politics. The son had distinguished 
himself as a boy actor at Westminster, and in 1791 went to see 
his mother, a beauty and a musician, who had separated from his 
father and settled at Paris. In 1792 the lad, then only seven- 
teen, went off to Weimar, attracted by the fame of the great 
author of Werther. He learnt German, and his literary ambition 
was roused. Mrs. Radcliffe had just begun to work the vein, 
first opened by Horace Walpole, of “romances with super- 
natural machinery” and mysterious feudal castles. Whether 
Lewis was influenced by her or only by his new German 
models I will not presume to say. Anyhow, he wrote The Monk, 
which was published in his twentieth year (1795) and became a 
famous author at a bound. He had the grace to remove certain 
indecencies of which a respectable publie loudly complained, and 
though much abused, was accepted as a literary luminary in the 


eyes of Scott when, a little later, he came to see his aristocratic 
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friends in Scotland. Lewis, indeed, was a quaint contrast to the 
sturdy borderer. He was diminutive in size, with eyes projecting 
“like an insect’s,” full of transparent vanity, intolerable loquacity, 
and, it would seem, not a little of a snob. His father had given 
him a seat in Parliament ; he furnished a cottage in the best taste 
of the day; he was admitted to fashionable circles, was welcomed 
by the Duchess of York at Oatlands, and was familiar in later years 
with Byron and the questionable dandies of the Regency. With 
all his foibles, Lewis had some excellent qualities. Though he was 
not an Abolitionist, he felt it to be a duty to look into the position 
of his slaves for himself; went twice to his estates in the West 
Indies, and on the second visit caught the yellow fever, of which he 
died. He had made a will, witnessed -by Byron and Shelley, in- 
tended to secure the welfare of his slaves; and the posthumous 
“journal” of his voyage is a really interesting book, pronounced to 
be “delightful” by Coleridge. Lewis, too, had a great facility for 
versification, a genuine ear for metre, and some of his ballads 
(Alonzo the Brave and The Fair Imogene, for example) have still a 
kind of lingering vitality. Lewis was a friend, perhaps a rejected 
lover, of the lady known for certain questionable memoirs who 
afterwards became Lady Charlotte Bury. He visited her in 
Scotland in 1798 and there met Scott, who, though he laughed 
good-humouredly at the little fop, was ready to receive him as a 
mentor. Lewis could tell Scott of the great Germans whom he had 
seen in the flesh. He was collecting ballads for his projected Tales 
of Wonder,and found a promising recruit in the translator of Lenore. 
He criticized Scott’s careless grammar and rhymes with a good deal 
of acuteness, and actually got a publisher to give £25 for the Goetz 
of Berlichingen. Possibly, too, it was he who induced Kean to 
think for a time of producing The House of Aspen, which, 
however, as Scott says, was finally given up on account of the 
growing ridicule of the German drama. 

Scott, we are told, was himself restrained from German ex- 
travaganzas by the good taste of his beloved William Erskine 
and Lewis's chief influence seems to have been in encouraging the 
taste for ballads which resulted in the Border Minstrelsy and The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. Lewis’s own collection, the Tales of 
Wonder, was a clumsy miscellany, which fell flat when it at 
first appeared. Meanwhile, he was one of the leaders in introduc- 
ing the passion for German plays which marked the end of the cen- 
tury. The British public, it must be confessed, did not show a very 
discriminative taste. Lewis’s Castle Spectre, founded on an early 
romance of his own, had a run of sixty nights in 1798, and is said 
to have made more money than any play for twenty years. It was 
eclipsed next year by Sheridan’s Pizarro, adapted from Kotzebue; 
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which when published passed through twenty-nine editions. The 
Stranger, also from Kotzebue, was performed in 1798, and two other 
translations appeared at the same time. “Who has e’er been at 
Drury must needs know The Stranger,” according to the authors of 
Rejected: Addresses, where an exposition of the plot may be found. 
The Stranger was long popular, and, as Mr. Herzfeld remarks, was 
seen by the youthful Pendennis, who may well have been present 
in person at Drury Lane on 3rd November, 1828. In 1798 again 
Mrs. Inchbald turned Kotzebue’s Natural Son into A Lover's Vows, 
a play which, as it may be remembered, greatly shocked Miss 
Fanny Price when a performance was suggested by her cousins at 
Mansfield Park. Poor old Cumberland, “ Sir Fretful Plagiary,” had 
to lay hands upon Kotzebue (in his Joanna of Montfaucon in 1800), 
and explains that, although he had always regarded the German 
drama as a profanation of the English stage, he had “strong reasons ” 
—of a pecuniary nature, apparently—for bowing to the evil prin- 
ciple. Three out of six volumes of plays from the German plays 
collected in 1806 are occupied by Kotzebue’s works, others of 
which had been turned to account by Holcroft, a contemporary 
playwright. The same collection, which shows the contemporary 
taste, includes a couple of Lessing’s plays (Minna von Bernhelm 
and Emilia Galotti, which had been acted in 1794), Schiller’s 
Robbers, and Goethe’s Stella.* Holcroft had been prevented by 
the wisdom of the authorities from producing The Robbers, though 
in 1799 he was allowed to give a properly corrected version as The 
Redcross Knights. Stella, it seems, though translated in 1798, 
was never performed. Its fame, however, is known to all English 
readers through the inimitable Rovers of the Anti-Jacobin. The 
fact suggests a curious oversight of later years. Carlyle afterwards 
rebuked William Taylor for asserting that the play ends by an 
agreement of the two ladies to live with one husband. This, says 
Carlyle, is only true of the French version. In point of fact, it 
was also true of Goethe’s first redaction. If Carlyle had forgotten 
this, he might surely have remembered The Rovers, where it is 
explicitly quoted as the precedent for the catastrophe. 

Whether the wit of Canning and his friends gave a death-blow 
to the “German drama ”—the drama, that is, of which Kotzebue 
was the main representative—must be uncertain. The fashion 
was bound to vanish, one might think, as soon as anybody set 
the example of laughing. It did not, indeed, expire at once. 
Lewis produced a few more “romances” from the German in the 
next few years, and wound up with the melodrama Timour the 


* Holcroft also published a series of translations of German, Italian, French, 
and Spanish plays, chiefly by his daughter Fanny, in The Theatrical Recorder, 
1805-6. 
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Tartar, produced in 1811 at Covent Garden, to rival Colman’s 
popular Bluebeard, and permit the introduction of horses upon the 
stage. Coleridge's wrath was roused a little later by Maturin’s 
Bertram, which had been preferred to his own Zapolya. In The 
Biographia Literaria, really a plaintive expostulation due to his 
sufferings from want of due recognition, he was weak enough 
to fall foul of his rival, and denounces Bertram as an incarnation 
of the obnoxious spirit. The “German” drama, he explains, is 
not really German at all. It was a bastard product of English 
sentimentalism. The Germans had been reading Young’s Night 
Thoughts and Hervey’s Meditations, and Clarissa Harlowe. They 
adapted the sickly sentimentalism, fostered by these writers, to 
the machinery of ruined castles and trap-doors, and skeletons and 
dungeons, first turned to account in the Castle of Otranto. The 
unhallowed brew which resulted should properly be called the 
Jacobinical drama, and its absurdities are illustrated by a sharp 
attack upon Maturin’s drama. To most people, Coleridge seemed 
to be repudiating a heresy in which he was really a partaker. His 
Osorio (which Sheridan refused in 1797, and which succeeded as 
Remorse in 1813), if not of the Kotzebue variety, showed, at least, 
the influence of The Robbers and The Ghostseers. The famous 
translation of Wallenstein, the first product of his visit to 
Germany, would, indeed, have done something, had it not remained 
in the Longmans’ warehouse, to call attention to the higher 
German drama. But, if one may judge from the translations, 
little was really done to introduce Schiller’s or Goethe’s best 
work to English readers till Carlyle took up the duty more than 
twenty years afterwards. 

Meanwhile, however, one worthy person, Mr. Herzfeld’s hero, 
William Taylor, was diligently hammering some knowledge of 
German into English brains. Taylor was born at Norwich in 
1765. Norwich was still at his birth one of the leading manufac- 
turing towns; and, like some of its rivals, it had a small literary 
circle which, if not superior to what might now be found there, 
was more independent of London influences. Philosophical 
societies were springing up in many prominent towns, such as 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Birmingham, and Bristol, and 
such names as Roscoe, Erasmus Darwin, Dalton, Priestley, Wedge- 
wood, Watt, Beddoes, and Davy show that they included some 
real leaders in science and literature. Norwich, we are told, was 
called in a contemporary magazine the “English Atheus,” prob- 
ably to distinguish it from a city so called in Scotland. A once 
famous Unitarian divine, John Taylor, of Norwich, left descendants 
of literary taste, of whom Sarah, married to John Austin, became 
afterwards known as a translator of German. There, too, lived 
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the Aldersons, one of whom became Mrs. Opie, and the Martineau 
family, whose most honoured descendant is still among us, and 
the Quaker Gurneys, including the future Mrs. Fry. The great 
Dr. Parr was schoolmaster there for a time, and so was William 
Enfield, who translated (from the Latin) Brucker’s great History 
of Philosophy. Norwich had, moreover, the unique distinction of 
a home-bred School of Art, of which “Old Crome” was the most 
distinguished member. Mackintosh looked in occasionally upon 
circuit, with Bazil Montagu. Another visitor was Crabb Robinson- 
He went to Germany partly at Taylor’s suggestion, visited Weimar, 
crammed Mme. de Stael, it is said, in German philosophy, and, 
as his diary shows, was afterwards a zealous adherent of the 
Coleridge circles, and eager to promote the spread of the true 
faith. Altogether, Norwich could hold up its head in the world 
of letters, and had some outlook towards Germany. Miss 
Martineau informs us that the society there was priggish, which 
is not surprising; and Taylor’s first biographer gives a quaint 
reason. The Norwich manufacturer, he says, received more flattery 
than he could give out. His clerks bowed to the earth before 
him, whereas he had only to pay compliments when signing 
formal letters of business to correspondents. He was thus 
tempted to give himself the airs of a merchant prince in some 
medieval city. William Taylor, in his boyhood, was sent by his 
father, one of these proud manufacturers, to learn languages 
abroad, and, after acquiring French and Italian, went, in 1781, to 
Germany. In 1782 he was provided with an introduction to 
Goethe, though it is doubtful whether he actually saw the great 
man. After his return, Taylor settled down at Norwich for life. 
His father retired from business with a fortune, afterwards lost, 
and Taylor took a leading position as a literary light in his 
native city. There he remained, with few interruptions, till his death 
in 1836. He never married,and was a most devoted son to his parents: 
He laboured conscientiously at literary pursuits until his health 
broke down when about 50. His first biographer intimates that he 
did not refrain as much as was desirable from drinks for which 
his head was no longer sufficiently strong. One little glimpse of him, 
apparently about 1820, is given in Lavengro (see Ch. XXIII.). Taylor 
is presented to us smoking steadily, calmly expounding hetero- 
dox doctrines about Shakespeare and the Bible, confessing, poor 
man, that his life had been a failure, and recommending his young 
friend to study German. He seems to have given real encourage- 
ment to Borrow’s philological tastes. Taylor’s first success was the 
translation of Lenore. Soon afterwards he translated Lessing’s 
Nathan and Goethe's Iphigenia ; but his main work was contained 
in contributions to the old Monthly Review—still edited when he 
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began by the Griffiths who had been Goldsmith’s taskmaster—and. 
to other reviews, The Critical, The Annual, and so forth, which have 
long since retired to the dustiest shelves of old libraries. Accord- 
ing to Hazlitt, as Mr. Herzfeld reminds us, Taylor set the example 
of the fuller reviews,* which in The Edinburgh supplanted 
the old meagre analyses of books. The claim would, I think, 
require modification. More than thirty years before his predecessor; 
Goldsmith, had contributed genuine reviews to the same periodical 
+—to give no other instances. At any rate, Taylor never took part 
in The Edinburgh or its rivals. He wrote, we are told, 1,750 
articles upon a vast variety of topics, many of them upon his 
speciality of German literature. Out of these he constructed what 
he called his Historic Survey of German Poetry in 1830; and there- 
by exposed himself to Carlyle’s criticism in The Edinburgh. The 
review, as Mr. Herzfeld argues, was in many ways unjust. Unfortu- 
nately, it is probably the only thing by which Taylor is faintly 
remembered. His Life, however, has some interest, chiefly from the 
long correspondence with Southey, who had made his acquaintance 
on a visit to Norwich in 1798 and, in spite of growing divergence 
of opinion, kept up the friendship till the last. 

Mr. Herzfeld generously seeks to vindicate his hero from 
Carlyle’s criticisms. In one respect he clearly makes out his case. 
Carlyle finds thirteen errors in six pages and computes the num- 
ber in the whole upon that basis. Now these errors, that about 
Stella, for example, are partly Carlyle’s own ; and if his attention 
was ever called to the facts, which I should take to be very doubt- 
ful, he should, of course, have omitted, or greatly altered, the 
passage before republishing the essay. So much must be said in 
bare justice to Taylor ; but I cannot think that anyone who tries to 
read the book will doubt that Carlyle’s judgment was substantially 
indisputable. He speaks, indeed, of Taylor’s general abilities more 
respectfully than might have been expected ; he admits the value 
of some of his criticisms and the excellence of his poetical trans- 
lation ; and the criticism, severe enough, is summed up in the 
phrase, not familiar in English till Matthew Arnold gave it cur- 
rency, that Taylor was what Germans called a Philister—* every 
fibre of him is Philistine.” That appears to me to be true, though 
it might have been rather taken for granted than insisted upon. 
Taylor might have replied as the cat’s-meat man, according to Sain 
Weller, replied to the statement that he was no gentleman—that 
is a “self-evident proposition.” I only notice it as illustrating the 
change of sentiment. Carlyle, we know, looked up to Goethe 


* When did the old form ‘‘ reviewals” go out? It is generally used by Southey 
and his contemporaries. 
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as the great prophet of the time. It is a puzzle, not here to be 
considered, how Carlyle came to be so profoundly impressed by a 
man so diametrically opposed to him in many ways; and it may 
be enquired whether Carlyle’s Goethe was not something quite 
different from the Goethe of other people, and, indeed, of historical 
fact. Anyhow, to Carlyle, and to his English contemporaries, 
German poetry, as well as German philosophy and _ historical 
criticism, had come as a revelation. It meant that a new light 
had dawned upon the world: that an escape was opened from 
that wicked old eighteenth century, with its scepticism and its 
materialism, and that a real survey must correspond to some 
appreciation of the great spiritual revolution of the age. Now, 
Taylor, as Carlyle puts it, had simply “no theorem of Germany 
and its intellectual progress, not even a false one.” That is pre- 
cisely the case. When, for example, Taylor compares Goethe, 
Schiller, and Kotzebue, and shows, in the proper formula of critical 
balancing, how one is remarkable for “invention,” and the second 
for “ pathos,” and the third for “truth to nature,” he has obviously 
no glimmering of the relative proportions of intellectual eminences. 
You cannot properly “compare” Scott and Coleridge and “Monk” 
Lewis. Perhaps it is equally absurd to compare Taylor himself 
with critics of a more philosophical kind. 

Taylor’s work, in fact, represents the state of mind possible to 
intelligent persons at Norwich at the end of the last century, and 
from that point of view is highly creditable. The manufacturing 
circles were inclined to be good, sound Whigs in politics, and 
inclined to Unitarianism in religion. Taylor shared Fox’s early 
enthusiasm for the French Revolution, and held to the good old 
cause when Southey became a Tory. In religious matters he 
seems to have deserted Priestley for Erasmus Darwin, who spoke 
of Unitarianism as a feather-bed for a dying Christian, and 
decidedly preferred Voltaire’s reformation to Luther's. “ Religion,” 
however, he admitted, “if a blemish in the male is surely a grace 
in the female sex,” and his freethinking, though tolerably obvious, 
was not of the militant kind. He wished only to be allowed to 
put forward his theories, which are apt to be such as might have 
pleased Mr. Casanbon in Middlemarch. He identified Sesostris 
with Joshua, and Thales with Homer, and even Jesus, the son of 
Sirach, with the Founder of the Christian religion. He took 
the Phenix to be a myth under which the Egyptian priests had 
couched a theory of comets; and, in short, adopted fancies which 
might be admired in provincial circles, but would hardly have 
excited respect in a German University. His English, when he 
wished to be impressive, was of the fine old Johnsonian variety. 
Wieland, he says, “ conceals beneath the enthusiasm of a Wesley 
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the scepticism of a Hume. He binds his brow, indeed, with the 
clusters of Engedi, strews along his path the roses of Sharon, 
and culls the sweetest lilies of the valley of Tirzah; but he 
employs them rather as the gift of human than of angelic 
hands, rather as the luxuries of taste than of faith. 
With him, Magdalene, Salome, and the younger Maria 
rather resemble the clad Graces pursuing Apollo in the 
dance, and scattering perfumes in his way, or the Gopia 
listening with mingled love and devotion to the hymnings 
of Krishna, while Cama strains his cany bow and mixes 
for the nuptial feast his cup of fivefold joy, than ”—in short 
the Christian saints. It is not surprising that a gentleman who 
supposes that he must twist language into contortions of this kind 
in order to be eloquent, should be also very dry when he has got 
off the high horse. But it is to be admitted that, in spite of the 
queer pedantry and the grotesque theories which could flourish in 
the atmosphere of an old-fashioned country town, there was really 
a good deal of solid sense, and, what is, perhaps, more unexpected, 
a capacity for turning out very decent verse translation. Even 
Carlyle admits that his accounts of Klopstock and Willand are ex- 
cellent ; and, if the book be taken as contemporary annals instead 
of philosophic history, it might have passed muster very creditably. 
Taylor had, at any rate, the merit of studying German indus- 
triously for many years under great disadvantages; with little 
access to books or communication with living representatives of the 
literature. He had inevitably lost touch of the literary movement, 
earlier phases of which he describes in rather wooden fashion. His 
articles, though he never got much recognition as a public teacher, 
probably did something to spread a certain knowledge of the facts, 
They were not put together as a book till his powers were declining, 
and then, naturally, made a very discontinuous and unequal per- 
formance, besides representing an obsolete point of view. 

By the time of this publication, indeed, it was generally under- 
stood that there was such a thing as German literature, and that 
an enlightened person should admire its great names. Coleridge 
had been talking about the reason and the understanding and object 
and subject from Highgate Hill for some thirteen years. Byron, 
though he knew no German, got Monk Lewis to read Faust to him, 
and had dedicated Sardanapalus (1821) to Goethe as the “ homage 
of a literary vassal to his liege lord.” Shelley had translated the 
prologue of Faust. Hare and Thirlwall were translating Vichbuhr. 
Pusey and H. J. Rose were arguing about the causes of the terrible 
phenomenon, German “ Neologism.” Sir W. Hamilton had gone 
to Germany, and had been impressed by metaphysical speculations 
utterly unknown to Stewart and Brown. Carlyle had been long 
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translating and discoursing so far to very deaf ears. But these and 
later developments are beyond me. The history of the early 
explorers, is, I think, curious, if only as illustrating the difficulty of 
persuading the Englishmen to recognize the existence of anything 
beyond his insular world, and perhaps the later history would 
show how difficult it is afterwards to induce him to turn his know- 
ledge to any account. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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@ _ ._ This question remains a very serious one. The 
URSELVES AND ° ° . 
THE FreNncu 1x great difficulty is to get it treated gravely by 
West Arica. French public opinion. The one thing always 
wanted in Paris is an instructed section of public opinion. The 
French journalists have not attempted to present the real situation 
to their readers, as they have treated it always as the usual one of 
British greed. Even one of their most conscientious journalists, 
Monsieur Clemenceau, has referred to Lord Salisbury’s very mild 
declaration that there is a limit to the extent to which we can 
give way as a “note of brutality,” and he declares that Great 
Britain only “ recognizes the argument of force.” It is the exercise 
of force by France in West Africa, in defiance of treaties and 
solemn agreements, that we complain of. She has sent filibustering 
expeditions into territories assigned to us by agreement—her 
officers or agents have made treaties with African potentates in 
contempt of the prior ones which we had contracted with them. 
We have abstained from retaliation, we have contented ourselves so 
far with protest and remonstrances, we have made concessions, but 
every concession made has encouraged a fresh act of aggression, 
and when at last the British Prime Minister says there is a limit to 
our concessions, he is told that he is brutal and employs menace; 
Negotiations are, as is well known, now going on in Paris with a 
view to an amicable arrangement. The negotiators have not, 
however, the power to settle anything, but only to report. It is to 
be feared they will not find common ground to stand on, and they 
can only report hopeless differences if Monsieur Hanotaux backs 
up the aggressions of his countrymen. 


The French have ignored (1) The Hinterland 
OUR 


principle except so far as it assists themselves! 
GRIEVANCES %2 ; 
Acatnst tHe (2) Prior treaties made by our agents, and (3) 
FRENCH IN Definite Conventions made by themselves with us. 
WEsT AFRICA. , ° ° 
They have invaded our territory in Lagos, even to 


the South of the 9th parallel, which was finally conceded as being 
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under our authority. They have gone in in several places south 
of the Say-Barua line, and they have taken possession of Wa in 
the Hinterland of Ashanti in spite of an agreement between 
their local officers and ours that it should not be occupied. 
We have, no doubt, been careless in some of our diplomatic 
language. Nevertheless, it was understood by both Governments 
when we agreed to recognize as within the French sphere a vast 
Hinterland—stretching a thousand miles inland from her 
Mediterranean possessions—to Say on the Niger and Barua on 
Lake Chad, that south of the line drawn between these two places, 
the territory was to be respected as within the British sphere of 
influence. This was part of the bargain by which the French 
profited. Twoofthe mostimportant French newspapers, theJournal 
des Débats and the République Francaise, thus expressed themselves 
at the time of the ratification of the Anglo-French agreement of 
1890. The Débats said: “We have obtained all the Upper Niger 
and the great bend of the river down to Say. To the south of this 
point and of the parallel which passes through it are territories 
which appear relatively rich and populous. These will not be 
ours.” The République Francaise (Monsieur Méline’s organ) said : 
“ The line from Say to Lake Chad places the kingdoms of Borgu, 
Sokoto, and Bornu within the British sphere.” Could anything be 
plainer? Yet the French expeditions have broken into the 
territory south of Say on the plea that although the Say-Barua 
line restrains us from going north, it does not restrain them from 
going south. It requires perhaps a naval mind to appreciate the 
definiteness of the terms “south of the Say-Barua line”; it means 
all that territory which lies between the meridian of Say and the 
meridian of Barua. If the claim did not even exist founded on 
the Say-Barua principle, the territory invaded is under our protec- 
tion on account of its forming part of the Kingdom of Sokoto, 
which in the agreement of 1890 was officially recognized by France 
as within the British sphere. Finally there are our prior treaties 
superseded by the French ones. One of these is the treaty with 
the Emir of Boussa, our treaty with whom has existed for years 
and in virtue of which he has received a regular subsidy. Yet the 
French have seized Boussa and remain there. 


In seeking a justification of their raids the French 

——— have started a new doctrine, or rather have revived 
an ancient one: they call it “effective occupa- 

tion.” It means that wheresoever the French flag can be hoisted, 
whether it be within our sphere of influence, or in the Hinterland 
of our Colonies, the territory becomes French. This is the very 
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doctrine that was repudiated by the French Ambassador at the 
Berlin Conference. It is a repudiation of all the work of this 
Conference, the object of which was to terminate the system of 
scramble which had prevailed previously. It is a dangerous doc- 
trine, because it is a challenge to reprisals, which would lead to 
collision between French and British forces. The actual result 
would also be that the West Coast of Africa would ultimately be 
broken up into a chess-board pattern. 


No one can doubt our desire for the preservation 
THE DESIRE FOR of peace, or the French desire for peace. He 
would be a lunatic who desired war with France 
upon an African or upon any other question. But France has 
committed acts of war against us. The seizure of Boussa and 
other places are acts of war. What would the French feel if we 
had acted like this towards them? Would they tamely submit to 
the aggression? We cannot submit on our side, and if public 
opinion has been so far quiet, it is because the real situation has 
not been made known; and our Government clings to the hope of 
an honourable settlement on the part of the French Government. 
The French people are also ignorant—they know nothing of what 
has been done. French journalists are not very brave ; they always 
seem to be pandering to an imaginary public opinion. They foam 
and imagine it is the French people foaming. If they would explain 
the actual situation and what it is a few Chauvinists have done in 
the name of France, Monsieur Hanotaux’s efforts to keep the peace 
would be materially strengthened, and a crisis full of danger would 
be tided over. 


Perhaps the principal Colonial event of the past 

FP nl month occurred at the great Conservative con- 
Propucer. ference in the middle of November, when the 
unprecedented number of 2,000 delegates, drawn 

from all parts of the United Kingdom, assembled in London. 
It transacted an immense amount of business and passed innumer- 
able resolutions, but none more important than that of Colonel 
Milward, M.P., who moved “That the system of foreign bounties, 
particularly as applied to sugar and shipping, causes a great 
economic injury to this country and its Colonies, and demands the 
immediate and earnest attention of Her Majesty’s Government.” In 
speaking to this resolution, Colonel Milward “said the bounties given 
by France out of its national exchequer to the native cultivators of 
sugar, in order that they might send their commodity abroad at a 
price less than it had cost them, had ruined the sugar industry of 
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our West Indian Colonies. A bitter cry of distress had gone forth 
from these Colonies ; and was a deaf ear to be turned to that cry in 
this Jubilee year? He also thought the foreign sugar bounties 
injured agriculture; for owing to these bounties the farmers of 
this country never had a fair chance of trying whether they could 
produce sugar. The remedy he suggested was that a countervail- 
ing duty equal to the foreign bounty should be placed on foreign 
sugar. That would mean the addition of one-sixth of a penny to 
the present price of sugar per pound. A revenue of over a million 
and a half per annum would be raised by this countervailing duty, 
which could be applied to the reduction of the tea duty by 2d. 
on the pound.” Other speakers supported the resolution, which 
was accepted by the delegates, and thus this momentous question, 
which the Press appears to be anxious to burke, is brought into the 
arena of practical politics. We dealt at considerable length in the 
November Nationa Review with the alarming Report of the 
Royal Commission which recently visited the West Indian branch 
of the British Empire, and we publish this month an important 
article from the pen of Lord Pirbright (Baron Henry de Worms), 
who was Under-Secretary for the Colonies in Lord Salisbury’s last 
Administration. No man speaks with greater authority than Lord 
Pirbright on this question, for he was Chairman of the 
International Sugar Conference in 1887-8, and author of the 
Sugar Bill of 1889. His striking plea for the preserva- 
tion of a great group of British Colonies cannot be lightly dis- 
missed by anyone who imagines himself to be an Imperialist. 
With such full statements before the readers of this Review we feel 
it to be unnecessary to recapitulate the arguments here. In our 
judgment a great economic, political, and moral issue is at stake. 
The British Empire is brought face to face with the ruin of one of 
its members owing to the subsidized onslaught of foreign nations. 
Is Great Britain to repulse that onslaught in the only effective way 
suggested, and at a comparatively small and certainly temporary 
cost te herself, or is she to reap any temporary advantage to be 
derived from the ruin of her Colonies, and then collect the 
wreckage, which would be admittedly an expensive operation ? 
Lord Farrer and his confederates, none of whom are producers, 
declare war on all producers and seek to compass their ruin by the 
insidious method of depreciating their property ; but we decline to 
believe that this dangerous and immoral gospel has permeated the 
British people. If the issue is placed fairly before them they will 
not refuse to repel the attack of the bounty-giving countries upon 
one of our great Imperial industries. They will pay dearly for it 
should they refuse. 
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We have previously called attention in these pages 
C: ——"y to the increasing friction between Canada and the 
Unirep Srares. United States, which every intelligent Englishman 
must regard as deplorable. It arises from physical 

contiguity, a common language, blood relationship, and an accumu- 
lation of petty grievances, of which the most material is an acri- 
monious and hardy controversy as to whether certain unfortunate 
seals shall be destroyed at sea or on land. The Pribyloff 
islands—the home of the disputed seal—belong to the United 
States, and have been leased to a commercial company with 
considerable Press influence, which has been worked to impress 
upon the American people the idea that “a great American 
interest” is threatened by “the pelagic poachers” from Canada. 
Desiring to monopolize the dwindling profits of the sealing in- 
dustry, this company has been sleeplessly striving to upset the 
Paris Award, and to suppress the killing of seals at sea, ostensibly 
with the object of saving the herds from extinction. But so far as 
the public are yet aware, the champions of the company in the 
American Press and in the American Government—for unfortu- 
nately the Federal Administration espouses this trumpery squabble 
—make no authoritative proposals for the total suspension of sealing 
operations. They apparently demand that Canadians shall renounce 
theirrights under the Paris Award, while the American company 
shall be free to exercise theirs, and this demand is defended 
on the ground that pelagic sealing is more disastrous to the herd 
than wholesale clubbing. The statistics compiled to enforce this 
view are far from convincing, if they are not suspect, for Mr. Foster, 
to whom this negotiation has been entrusted by President McKinley, 
has never succeeded in impressing impartial persons with his fair- 
ness. He appears to be not a diplomatist in any received sense of 
the term, but a pettifogging attorney, who, by sharp practice if 
necessary, Will try to put the other side in the wrong, and every 
petty score he in fancy achieves is advertised over America by his 
numerous newspaper friends. If the United States has a good 
ease on the seals she will never succeed in making it through such 
an agent, while his selection suggests that her case is « bad one, 
which must be fortified by bounce and bluster. Great Britain has 
at least as great an interest in the preservation of seal life as the 
United States. Cannot the two nations. ascertain the real facts, 
and if these indicate the approaching disappearance of the herd, 
common sense suggests the joint proclamation of a close time for 
seals on land and sea, for, say, five years from next autumn, when 
the Behring Sea rules come up for revision. Such a suspension 
of a legitimate industry for international purposes would involve 
{air compensation to those engaged in it. We decline to believe 
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that the resources of statesmanship are unequal to a reasonable 
settlement of a question which is neither momentous nor unin- 
telligible, though Mr. Foster has done what he could to make it 


both the one and the other by his extremely offensive and confusing 
tactics. 


The sealing controversy and other questions over 

THE TAURIER which the Canadian and American Governments 
are at issue led to the recent visit of Sir Wilfrid 

Laurier, the Dominion Premier, and Sir Louis Davies, his Minister 
of Marine, to Washington. Happily wise men in both com- 
munities view their antagonistic relations with misgivings, and 
occasionally a serious effort is made to improve them. Although 
the Republican Party in the United States is honeycombed with 
hostility to Great Britain and Canada, while such fire-eaters as 
Senator Lodge and Mr. Roosevelt preach a sort of Jehad against 
the British, they have hitherto failed to capture the President, who 
has utilized several opportunities of showing his desire to remain on 
reasonably friendly terms with “ the hereditary enemy ” of countless 
Republican orations. The idea that Great Britain would be 
jealous of an entente cordiale between Canada and the United 
States is one of those absurd figments of the New York imagina- 
tion which one can hardly discuss with patience. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has repeatedly declared that “Canada is a nation,” and as 
such she elects to remain, and will remain, an integral part of the 
British Empire, unless she changes her mind and seeks complete 
independence or incorporation with her neighbour. That is the 
Canadian question in a nutshell, and the Mother Country would 
never dream of exercising any pressure, direct or indirect, to 
influence Canadian policy towards either of the English-speaking 
confederations. Those American writers completely misjudge 
the relations between Great Britain and the free Colonies 
when they depict London as nervous lest Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
visit to Washington should lead to a rapprochement between 
the Dominion and Federal Governments, inconsistent with 
Canada’s attachment to the British Empire. In all probability 
the visit was suggested here, where the view prevails among 
all who may be regarded as serious politicians that neither 
the United States, Canada, nor Great Britain stand to gain 
anything by the mutual unfriendliness of any two of these nations, 
but that on the contrary all three would be strengthened by 
improved relations. Apart from Professor Goldwin Smith—who is 
not a Canadian—the Canadians are dead against being swallowed 
up by the United States, and no Government which appeared to 
favour such a policy would stand for a day. The absurdity of this 
annexation talk which occasionally floats across the Atlantic is 
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accentuated by the fact that the great mass of Americans would 
be dismayed if invited to absorb Canada. It would be difficult to 
get 10 per cent. of the popular vote in the States to endorse the 
admission of the Canadian Provinces to the Federal Union, even 
on the unanimous request of the Canadian people. 


We believe that Canada and the United States will 
See keep separate houses for an indefinite period, as 
REPoRr, such is the desire of both peoples, and neither has 
any attraction to offer the other which would 
weigh for a moment against the sweets of independence. We hope 
at the same time that the present tension between them may be 
relaxed, and that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s trip to Washington may 
close a long chapter of petty bickerings. There has been such an 
amazing output of confused telegrams from Washington and New 
York concerning this episode that we reproduce the Canadian 
Premier’s own account of his powrparlers, and we echo his hope 
that they may bear good fruit :—“I took advantage of my visit to 
the American capital to discuss with the President and the 
leading members of his Cabinet many international questions 
which have given rise to trouble and irritation between the United 
States and Canada. Prominent amongst these were the Alien 
Labour Law, the Great Lakes fisheries, the North Atlantic fisheries, 
and the United States tariff as it especially affects Canadian 
interests. It is plain that the seal question cannot be settled by 
itself. It can only be considered in connection with other irritat- 
ing and important questions. You may say very emphatically that 
there is no intention whatever of negotiating any reciprocity treaty 
which would interfere with or affect Canada’s existing British 
preferential tariff. This is well-known to American statesmen, 
What has been discussed, however, is the reciprocal abolition of 
the duties on coal, lumber and fish, hay, potatoes, barley, eggs, and 
other similar articles. The informal discussions which have taken 
place will, I trust, be followed by more formal ones, and I hope to 
see all these irritating questions disposed of at an early date. We 
were received with the greatest possible courtesy by President 
McKinley and his Ministers, all of whom, I believe, are sincerely 
desirous of disposing of all possible sources of friction between the 
two countries.” Sir Louis Davies said :—“ There are three points 
upon which we think the American tariff presses too hard upon us 
—namely, in the lumber, coal, and fish schedules. We believe that, 
upon consideration, the correctness of our contention will be seen by 
the Americans, and that, upon further negotiations, should it be 
decided to appoint a joint commission, certain reciprocal changes 
will be made.” 
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According to The Times Correspondent at Ottawa 
—the seat of the Dominion Government—con- 
siderable sensation has been caused by a statement 
that has appeared in The Globe of Toronto, the leading Ministerial 
paper in Canada. This inspired communication runs as follows :— 


MR. CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S OF FER. 


‘* Conservative newspapers keep up a constant fire of criticism on Sir W. Laurier 
because, as they allege, he refused to agree to a preferential tariff between Great 
Britain and Canada as proposed by Mr. Chamberlain. It is just as well that the 
real facts of the matter should be known. 

“During the visit of the Colonial Premiers to Great Britain Mr. Chamberlain 
made a proposition that there should be absolute Free Trade between Great Britain 
and her Colonies on condition that the former placed a small Customs tax on 
commodities from foreign countries. Sir W. Laurier, speaking for Canada, said 
that he could not accept such an offer. The Canadian Government had already 
arranged for an abatement of duties on British goods to the extent of 25 per cent., 
and as the whole fabric of Canadian finance as well as of Canadian industry was 
founded on Customs duties he could not for a moment consider a proposition to 
remove them at a blow. 

‘‘What the reply of the other Premiers was need not be referred to here. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Chamberlain remarked, with reference to Sir W. 
Laurier’s statement, that he would not touch with the tongs the subject of pre- 
ferential tariff on any other basis than that of absolute Free Trade between Great 
Britain and her Colonies. 

‘* These are the facts ; and this is the sort of arrangement that Sir W. Laurier 
is being daily denounced for not accepting. Would any Tory paper advise the 
acceptance of such an offer in the present state of trade? What seems to be 
necessary above all things is tariff stability. The tariff passed last season gave 
the consumer a considerable measure of relief without unduly disturbing industry. 
The full measure of benefits to be derived from it has, of course, not yet been 
obtained, and will not be until the reductions provided for go into operation in 
their entire extent. Trade and industry have adjusted themselves to these new 
conditions. This is not the time, therefore, to consider so drastic a change as 
would be involved in abandoning the means by which much of our national revenue 
is obtained, and to determine to resort to direct taxation of our federal income.” 


This significant statement reveals a somewhat mixed situation, 
but one which marks a distinct advance towards a goal which we 
believe the majority of Canadians and British desire to attain. For 
the sake of Free Trade within the Empire, the British Colonial 
Secretary avowed himself an advocate of a discriminating duty 
against foreign imports into the United Kingdom. This policy 
would have a double effect, for it would involve the greatest exten- 
sion of Free Trade since the time of Cobden, while placing 
Imperial trade upon a preferential footing. Both are admirable 
objects, and the cynic may feel inclined to chuckle that so great 
a measure of Free Trade should have been rejected by a Cobden 
Club medallist. Let us add that the rejection is perfectly in- 
telligible, as Canada can hardly be prepared at this moment to face 
a fiscal revolution by sweeping away a staple source of revenue. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s offer to propose a duty on foreign imports 
into Great Britain for the sake of Imperial Free Trade is not the 
VOL, XXX. 44 
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least important episode of this eventful year, and it shows how 
accurately he gauges British public opinion, which we are convinced 
is responding rapidly to the efforts of those who advocate the 
adoption of reciprocal commercial concessions between Great and 
Greater Britain. 


. Mr. Chamberlain wisely recognizes that no serious 
a step can be taken until the United Kingdom is 

prepared to give a preference to Colonial goods 
over foreign goods. We can only do this in one way, viz., by 
imposing a duty at our ports on foreign imports, and leaving 
Colonial goods to come in free as at present. Are we ripe for such 
a step? Before answering the question it is worth glancing at the 
Colonial point of view. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, though an ardent Free 
Trader, makes it plain that Canada is not ready to open her ports 
to British imports even for the sake of a preference in British 
markets, and the majority of other Colonies which derive their 
principal revenue from customs duties, and the principal part of 
their custoins duties from British imports, would probably return 
a similar answer. We believe the time will come when Free Trade 
will reign throughout the British Empire, as it does throughout 
the United States, but the Colonies are hardly ready for it, as they 
fear British manufactures would kill their local industries, while 
their fiscal systems would be revolutionized and their revenue en- 
dangered if they forthwith abolished all taxes on British goods. 
The one practical way of solving the problem is surely to draw up 
a schedule of staple Colonial exports. Upon the articles in this 
schedule when imported from outside the Empire, Great Britain 
should consent to impose a small duty. In return the Colonies 
would make preferential abatements in favour of the Mother 
Country on the lines, ey., of the Canadian Tariff as originally de- 
scribed. We do not believe that any politician need fear to lay 
such a policy before the British people, while it is clear from the 
utterances of the Colonial Premiers, both here and since their 
return, that public opinion in Greater Britain is favourably inclined 
towards a reduction of the present high range of duties on British 
imports. Lord Rosebery has recently combated a policy of 
preferential trading by an argument which will never be 
accepted by any section of the British Empire. He has contributed 
so much to the growth of the Imperial idea that one may overlook 
the strange lapsus lingue in which he recently indulged at 
Manchester when he condemned anything in the nature of an 
Imperial Zollverein on the ground that it would excite the anger 
and suspicion of foreign nations! Germany may have a Zollverein, 
the United States may surround herself with a Chinese wall of 
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tariffs, France or Russia may carry the protective system all over the 
new worlds they are annexing, but Great Britain must not give her 
own kith and kin a 5 per cent. preference in the home market for 
fear of exciting the hostility of other nations. This pitiful proposi- 
ton refutes itself and recoils upon its author. 


The explicit and emphatic terms in which Mr. 
Balfour, the Leader of the House of Commons, re- 
pudiated the monstrous dogma propounded by 
Lord Rosebery deserve to be placed on record :—*I notice that 
in a recent speech, delivered at Manchester on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the abolition of the Corn Laws, Lord Rose- 
bery was carried away by the vigour of his own eulogy upon the 
so-called ‘Manchester School’ to advance the doctrine, which I 
think should be repudiated without an instant’s hesitation, with 
regard to the federation of the Empire—namely, that a commercial 
federation of the Empire was not merely impossible, in which he 
may be right or he may be wrong—but, whether possible or not 
possible, was inexpedient because foreign nations would object to 
such a proceeding, that they would regard it as a ground of hostility 
to the British Empire, and that they might even be induced to make 
war in order to upset the arrangement to which they had so strong 
an objection. That was not an argument which should ever have 
been heard in the mouth of a British statesman, to whatever party 
he belonged. I admit that the difficulties in the way of com- 
mercial federation are great, I admit that perfectly legitimate argu- 
ments may be brought forward against the advisability of such a 
federation, I admit that there is in this, as in many other cases, a 
balancing of argument, and that all the reasons are not to be found 
either on one side or the other in this great controversy. But Lori 
Rosebery has pinned his faith to the one argument which should 
not be allowed for an instant to come into court. If the commercial 
federation of the British Empire has a justification at all, that justi- 
fication is to be found in the fact that it will draw closer together the 
various distant and far-separated members of this great community. 
If it does that, I say it is no affair of any foreign nation what we do 
in the matter. They do not consult our convenience in the formation 
of their tariffs. I am not aware of any reason why we should con- 
sult their convenience in the formation of our tariff. These are 
matters which we should think it gross impertinence to interfere 
with in others, and which I think it would be gross impertinence 
for others to interfere with in us. These are subjects which, by 
the practice of nations, by international custom, if not by inter- 
national law, are left to the decision of each community by itself. 
And if we see our way to carry it out, we shall have as absolute a 
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right,in my opinion, subject, of course, to treaty engagements, to carry 
out a commercial federation of the British Empire as the German 
Empire has to carry out its own Zollverein, or the United States 
to impose its own tariff upon foreign produce. But I go further, 
and I say that the main object to be attained, the greatest of the 
objects to be attained by commercial federation, is the knitting 
together of the members of one Empire into a close community, 
and, sc far from that conducing to war, in my belief it would 
directly conduce to peace. And why do I say that? I say that 
because of all the nations of the world we are the nation probably 
who, by interest and by tradition, are most desirous of peace; and 
everything which strengthens us as an Empire, for that very reason, 
makes for peace, and is in the interests of peace.” 


— The receptions of the Colonial Premiers on their 
ee *\ return from the Jubilee celebrations to their 


various communities have been among the most 
striking incidents of the last few months. The South Australian 
papers to hand contain a full account of the home-coming of that 
distinguished Democrat, Mr. Kingston, the Premier of South 
Australia. He received a most enthusiastic welcome in the Town 
Hall of Adelaide, where he delivered an address not less interesting 
to English readers than it was to his immediate audience, for it 
contained the evidently sincere impressions of a stalwart Australian 
Radical, who paid his first visit to the Mother Country this year. 
He spoke with becoming pride of his honours :— 


**T have had many high honours while I have been away. I have had the 
inestimable privilege of being received by our Gracious Sovereign, whom may God 
long preserve—(cheers)—both at Buckingham Palace and at Windsor, and itis a 
proud thing to recollect. (‘* So itis.”) No doubt about that. Ihave also had the 
honour, which has been shared by the other representative Premiers of the British 
Colonies, to be admitted to Her Majesty’s Privy Council, and that is an honour of 
which any man should have reason to be proud. It is the highest honour, it seems 
to me, to which a British subject can well aspire. I know no higher than to be 
admitted to the Council of his Queen, and the honour is all the more esteemed by 
me because J] know that in this possession I have your good wishes and goodwill— 
(cheers)—and none begrudge it me. Sorry lam of my personal unworthiness it 
may be, but proud I am as your representative—as the representative of the Colony 
which gave me birth—to enjoy the distinction. Blamed as I may have been at 
different times, and much as I may have deserved it, I say this, that I shall never 
forget that it has been my happy lot, the pleasure of the Queen, and my pride, to 
enjoy the highest honour that has ever yet been conferred upon a South Australian 
native-born. (Loud cheers.) . . . Iam proud of the academic distinction 
which was conferred upon me by the grand old University of Oxford, I was proud 
indeed to walk down the street in Oxford and to attend the Commemoration, clad 
as I was never clad before, but as L hope to be clad again. I do not mind telling 
you it oceurred to me then that it was a case of ‘Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.’ But it was undoubtedly a unique distinction. I felt 
when I left you for the purpose of taking part in the celebrations of the record 
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reign that I was chargeds, a it were, with a message of devotion to Her Majesty, 
of loyalty to her throne, and of goodwill and fellowship towards all British 
subjects in whatever part of the Empire they might happen to be. I have done 
my best for the purpose of delivering it in your name—(cheers)—and I make bold 
to say that in no expression I have used have I overstepped that which you would 
desire me to say. , . . Wherever we went we were magnificently received 
Let me assure you that the old days of Government indifference so far as the 
Colonies are concerned have long passed, never to return again. I do not 
believe that Lhere ever was any indifference on the part of the people of England, 
but there was on the part of the authorities. That has long passed. Men like 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain have done much to dissipate once and for 
all the stupid, idle, foolish feeling to which I refer. Having visited these places .I 
have come to the conclusion that the people of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
are proud of the Colonies and of the colonists. I tell you on my part as the 
result of my journeyings that I am proud of the Mother Country and her 
belongings, as indeed I ought to be. No one who had the honour of taking 
part in that memorable procession could have doubted what the feeling really 
was. It was not a question of any ofticial announcements, of formal gatherings, 
but there, passing along the streets crowded by millions of people, it seemed to 
me, from the men in the gutter, on the footpaths, the windows, and on to 
the roofs, all there wore smiling faces, smiling 
gammon or humbug about it at all. That is 
appreciate, and which I most warmly appreciate.’ 


to us a hearty welcome, and no 
the sort of thing we ought to 
> 


The Speaker of the South Australian Legislative 

“We kerr QUF Assembly had, in welcoming Mr. Kingston, referred 
ie to the remarkable impression the Australian 
Premiers had made on British critics by the manner in which they 
had kept their heads during a period of much excitement and emo- 
tion. Not one of them had made a foolish observation during those 
whirling weeks of festivity and oratory that had imposed an 
unceasing intellectual strain to which they had responded with 
signal success. This is a just and well-deserved encomium. Mr. 
Kingston, not unnaturally, dwelt upon the political detachment he 
had displayed in the old country, and incidentally showed that he 
would not allow any fanatic’s formula to stand in the way of 
improving our present commercial relations :—“ Now, I want to 
refer to one or two little matters of business, but not at any length. 
It has been said that we kept our heads. We were not overcome 
by our surroundings. The hospitality, though great, did not 
extinguish our better judgment. As the result, although we com- 
bined business with pleasure, we have not committed you to very 
much, and you have cause to be thankful. We told the English 
people that the ties on which England and her Colonies should 
rely for mutual support, and which would justify the greatest 
sacrifices in time of need, were the ties of blood and kinship, 
which are, always have been, and will continue to be the strongest 
ties between ourselves and those from whom we sprang; and we 
told them also that we were delighted with our powers of self- 
government, and that we were not consumed by any particular 
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desire to surrender any of them unless it could be shown that 
there was some direct advantage which was not shown at the time. 
We told them also that as regards commerce we would be pleased 
to do a little nore business with them on mutually advantageous 
terms. We suggested that as regards our wines and our spirits— 
and I must put in a good word for our produce in the presence of 
the Minister of Agriculture, who has devoted so much time and 
energy to this matter—it would be a grand thing if a little pre- 
ference were given to us either by the abolition of the duty on 
wine in our favour or a reduction in the duty on spirits. We said 
if such a thing were brought about we on our part would be 
inclined to consider whether we would not raise our duty against 
outsiders, keeping it as it is so far as British goods are concerned, 
and I am very hopeful that something of the sort may shortly be 
arranged. In this connection Sir Wilfrid Laurier led the way in 
earrying out the policy originally agreed to at the Ottawa Con- 
ference, and we were able to arrange for the denunciation of the 
Belgian and German treaties, which have removed never to be 
renewed those difficulties which lay in the way of friendly arrange- 
ments between Britain and her Colonies, and in which no foreigner 
had a right to participate.” 


We make one further extract from Mr. Kingston’s 

“WHITE | most inspiriting address, for he touched on a matter 
een upon which our fellow-citizens in various parts of 
the Empire entertain a stronger sentiment than home-keeping 
Englishmen have any conception oi. It is a question upon which 
local prejudice is unlikely to be silenced by any mere Imperial 
iormula, and it will require most delicate and considerate 
handling, As was made evident by Mr. Chamberlain’s Jubilee 
address. he is fully alive to both aspects of the question. Mr. 
Kingston expresses the local prejudice—which Englishmen would 
undoubtedly show were they in the place of the Australians—with 
much cogency :—“ We dealt with other and even more important 
matters. We represented the necessity—aye, and the urgent 
necessity, of legislation in the interests of a white Australia. We 
are very hopeful that something of this sort may be arranged. 
We have the power of excluding aliens independent of legislation. 
The difficulty arises in connection with those who owe allegiance 
to the same Queen; but it does seem to me, taking for example a 
Chinaman, that a Hong Kong Chinaman is just as objectionable to 
Australians, though he is a British-born subject, as a Chinaman 
from any part of the Chinese Empire. A matter of this sort 
requires to be early and energetically dealt with, and I hope our 
visit to England will have some effect in bringing about this 
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desirable result. Look at the position in Natal. Think of 
Honolulu. Turn your eyes towards Suva, and you cannot come to 
any other conclusion than that a matter of this sort is of an Aus- 
tralian interest of the most vital nature, and that something must 
be done sooner or later in the direction to which I refer.” Mr. 
Kingston concluded with a feeling tribute to the delightful city of 
Adelaide, and the country of which it is the metropolis :— 


** Now I have done. I am glad of that. There is no place like home. 1 thought 
it before I went. I am sure of it now. Not that I am tired of sightseeing, but 
still there is the satisfaction of being among your frienis—those who know you, 
those whom you have known in your own native land. I have seen greater and 
grander cities, but I have never seen a sweeter and a dearer city than Adelaide, 
the home of my birth. We are a great country. I have been looking up statisties, 
I avoid them generally, but in matters of this sort it is just as well if you can tell 
those who want to learn ajl they want to know about the place from which you 
came,and [ would remind you that South Australia is no insignificant portion of the 
British Empire—about a ninth, more or less, of the whole of the British Empire. 
There may not be so very many people in it, but to me they are the people for 
whom I have the warmest and deepest affection. They have time after time laid 
on me the deepest debt and burden of affection and gratitude, which I am proud 
indeed to acknowledge. It seems to me that the debt is growing more and more, 
and the meeting to-night is another instance of the generosity of the people of 
Adelaide and South Australia, and from the bottom of my heart I express to them 
my deepest thanks.” 


The most conspicuous South African event of the 
past month was the opening of the Bulawayo 
Railway, which runs through the lower half of 
Rhodesia. The ceremony was held on November 4th, when the 
official train carrying Sir Alfred Milner and a crowd of notabilities 
steamed into the ancient capital of Matabeleland. Several mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, including Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
Colonel Saunderson, and Mr. Hayes Fisher (representing the 
British Ministry), in addition to the High Commissioner, the 
Governor of Natal, and the Admiral of the Station, attended the 
proceedings, but Hamlet, in the person of Mr. Rhodes, was else- 
where. A hundred conflicting explanations of his absence have 
been forthcoming, but as it is practically impossible to ascertain 
the truth of any South African event, and as all speculation 
thereon lands one faction or another in a transport of fury, we will 
not hazard a conjecture us to the non-appearance of Mr. Rhodes. 
We trust that the reports of his ill-health are untrue, but we are 
not allowed to know, because apparently “markets” would be 
equally disturbed by an authentic announcement of his robustness 
as by the rumours of his illness. At any rate, this remarkable man, 
whom so many people had gone out to welcome, was an absentee, 
and the heat and burden of the celebrations were borne by others, 
The principal performer was Sir Alfred Milner. In reply to an 


THE BULAWAYO 
RAILWAY. 
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address of welcome from the inhabitants of the town, he spoke of 
“ this great day in the history of Bulawayo, this great day in the 
history of South Africa, and of the Empire.” As a proof of the 
interest excited by the proceedings in the old country he com- 
municated a message from Mr. Chamberlain :—“ Please say from 
me that I am anxious to send a very hearty message to the settlers 
gathered to celebrate the completion of the railway, which will 
afford an aid and stimulus to every form of enterprise, and will 
join north and south together.” Sir Alfred Milner cencluded his 
speech by congratulating the Matabelelanders and all those who 
assisted in the construction of the line, for by so doing they had 
rendered assistance not only to Rhodesia but to South Africa and 
the Empire. The ceremony was completed by the decoration of 
Trooper Henderson with the Victoria Cross, and Troopers Farley 
and Lester with the Distinguished Service Order. 


The opening ceremony was followed by a banquet 
presided over by Mr. Lawley, the Acting Adminis- 
trator of Rhodesia. There was a brilliant company of 250 guests, 
including Sir Alfred Milner, Sir James Sivewright (representing 


THE BANQUET. 


“the Cape Ministry), Rear-Admiral Rawson, the Bishops of 


Mashonaland and Bloemfontein, Sir Richard Martin, Sir W. Hely 
Hutchinson (Governor of Natal), Sir Marshal Clarke (Administrator 
of Bechuanaland), the Duke of Roxburghe, the new Premier of 
Natal (Mr. Binns), Dr. Gill, the Astronomer Royal, and several 
English Members of Parliament. Mr. Lawley made an inspiriting 
and judicious speech under singularly trying circumstances :— 


**In proposing the health of the High Commissioner, the chairman extended a 
heartfelt welcome to the guests gathered together at Bulawayo. The Rhodesians 
greatly appreciated the presence and support of the leading representatives of 
polities, religion, science, and commerce. He construed their presence as denoting 
deep sympathy with the work of the development and expansion of the Empire 
which aimed at binding together the whole white community of South Africa. 
Sir Alfred Milner was all the more cordially weleome because in this year of Her 
Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee he was hailed as the exponent of a consistent Imperial 
policy. South Africa’s troubles, past and present, were traceable to the consistent 
inconsistency of successive Ministers at home, afraid of incurring fresh responsi- 
bility. Great Britain had now resolved to justify her position as Uhe paramount 
nation in South Africa, while extending the same rights and all privileges to all 
her subjects. Therein lay the salvation of South Africa. The Dutch and English 
would soon realize that their common interests far outweighed the differences 
which were now keeping them asunder. He was convinced that Rhedesia could 
rely upon the High Commissioner, not only as a sagacious statesman, but as a 
sympathetic friend.” 


Sir Alfred Milner, in reply, paid a warm tribute to the foresight and 
energy of Mr. Rhodes :— 


** Even his bitterest enemies would admit his title to a place of honour that 
night, for he was not only managing director of the line, but the prime mover in 
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its construction. Sir A. Milner went on to say that, after hearing Mr. Lawley’s 


speech, he was not surprised that he had won the affection and confidence of 
Bulawayo, Strangely enough, the subject of their rejoicings that night had been 
made the occasion of bitter criticism in the Mother Country on the methods by 
which white authority had been established in Rhodesia. He did not deprecate 
criticism which impressed upon the new rulers of a country their duties to the 
native inhabitants. It would be a disgrace to the white man if the land were not 
in all respects the better, even for the native races, than it was under savage rule ; 
but the criticisms to which he referred were terribly one-sided. The opening of 
that railway was surely a strange occasion, a strange reason, for belabouring 
people with the native question. Within his own experience the Bechuanaland 
Railway had been the means of rescuing thousands of natives from starvation. 
That fact, one among many, he commended to those who saw only incidental 
evils. He regarded Bulawayo as a wonderful achievement in the face of the 
difficulties of war and pestilence. He lauded the daring enterprise and industry 


of the settlers, and the progressive and liberal spirit of the Administration, which 
were full of promise for the future.” 


Sir James Sivewright, the Minister of Public Works in Cape 
Colony, followed with a further vindication of Rhodesia against its 
critics, in the course of which he said :—“ The railway to Bulawayo 
meant everything to Rhodesia, as it was impossible to develop a 
new country without transport. Regarding those determined to 
see nothing in it, he feared that the wish was father to the 
thought. He had never wavered in his belief in Rhodesia, and he 
repudiated scornfully the idea that the numbers of fine young 


Englishmen who were present would be parties to so gigantic a 
fraud as their enemies insinuated.” 


. As a field for the further absorption of British 

Re rDEN capital, Rhodesia has been occasionally criticized 

in these pages. On the faith of statements that it 

is one of the richest gold-bearing countries in the world, a very 
large amount of British money—several millions sterling—has 
been subscribed to various undertakings fathered by the Chartered 
Company. We sincerely hope that investors will recover their 
stake, together with a handsome profit, as the reward of enterprise. 
They have made their investment in good faith, and largely 
owing to the unbroken testimony borne to the country by the 
London and Edinburgh Press. Moreover, Imperialism would suffer 
if it became associated in the British mind with fraudulent finance. 
At last, owing to the initiative and determination of Mr. Rhodes, 
the long-expected railway, which alone was required to confound 
the sceptics, is completed, and the faithful affirm that a fabulous 
volume of riches will forthwith be discharged upon a delighted 
community. The world’s mints have not yet been closed against 
gold, and industry will renew its ancient prosperity if Mr. Rhodes’ 
province produces half what the public have been led to expect, and 
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he will be rightly regarded as one of the greatest benefactors of civi- 
lization. Certainly nothing could be more gratifying to Englishmen, 
whose belief in Rhodesia has been damped by the hope deferred 
that maketh the heart sick, than to see the records of California, 
Victoria, and the Transvaal eclipsed by a boundless flow of gold 
from Charterland. The time of trial is at hand; a sufficient num- 
ber of “development” and “exploration” companies have been 
floated, and all reasonable Rhodesians recognize that the country 
is now called upon to prove itself by producing the actual metal 
about which there has been such acrimonious controversy. 
Should Mr. Blake’s judgment be confirmed, he will have rendered 
an incalculable service to the British investor whom he has de- 
terred from accepting any further scrip ih lieu of crushings. If, 
on the other hand, he should be shown to have misjudged the 
auriferous character of Charterland, he will have done that com- 
munity no permanent harm by postponing the legitimate “ boom ” 
that, must inevitably come as soon as the railway taps its latent 
wealth. It is, perhaps, somewhat ominous that constant stress 
should now be laid upon “ the agricultural prospects of Rhodesia,” 
whereas we used to hear so much more of “ the half-a-dozen Johan- 
nesburgs” that might be expected to spring up there. Again, we 
have the recent hint from the Special Correspondent of The 
Financial News at Bulawayo, who is friendly enough in all con- 
science to Rhodesian interests :—“ As regards the mining outlook, 
I do not see how immediate and large results are to be expected. 
If gold is to be won in any quantity it will not be until some very 
serious development work has been done. This, up to the present, 
has been impossible, or next door to it, on account of the extreme 
difficuity of transport. Now that the railway is here the outlook for 
‘mining is much better; but it must be borne in mind that the 
opening of the railway represents only the beginning of the era of 
active mining development, and not its consummation, as the 
public and holders of interests in Rhodesia are too apt to imagine.” 
“Wait for results” is our first and last advice to the British 
investor. 


Owing to the unflagging enterprise of The Daily 
- MR. Mail, which has achieved the most rapid and 
OFMEYR, > e . . e,e 

startling success in modern journalism, the British 

public have at last been presented with an authoritative Dutch 
view of South African affairs. Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr needs no intro- 
duction to Englishmen, to whom he is principally known by his 
scheme for the commercial federation of the Empire, as well as 
owing to his immense local influence. While he backed Mr. 
Rhodes, the latter had no serious opposition to encounter, but the 
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present interview shows what a radical alteration has been effected 
in Cape politics by the Raid, and the minds of British politicians 
should be opened to the unreality of speaking and acting as 
though that deplorable episode had never occurred or could be 
easily forgotten and forgiven. The correspondent, though represent- 
ing a paper which is consistently contemptuous and even brutal in its 
observations upon the Queen’s Dutch subjects, does not attempt 
to belittle Mr. Hofmeyr’s position :—*’ The Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr is 
certainly one of the leading politicians in South Africa, and at 
the present time perhaps the foremost public man in Cape Colony. 
His long experience in public affairs gives him a great advantage 
over other men, and his intimate acquaintance with the past 
history of his country, with the various events which have led up 
to the existing state of things, makes his opinion of unique value. 
His absolute integrity, his devotion to the service of the Colony, 
have commanded the respect of even his political opponents. He 
is the recognized leader of the Africander Bond. Mr. Hofmeyr 
takes no active part either in the Legislative Council (the Upper 
House) or the Legislative Assembly (the Lower House); the 
arduous duties of public life have told too heavily on one over 
sixty years. The influence of the Nestor of the Colony is more 
widely felt, more potent, because he is able to sit outside the actual 


arena of debate, and pull the political strings with a practised 
hand.” 


Mr. Hofmeyr, who is noted for deliberateness of 
“A UNITED SoUTH judgment and reticence in expressing himself, 

seems to have spoken with unhesitating candour 
on the present occasion :— 

“ What is the first thing you would say of the Dutch party?” I 
began. 

“There is no Dutch party in the sense you mean in England. 
There is no particular Boer point of view. We all want to see 
South Africa for the South Africander; that is the very object 
of the existence of the ‘ Bond.’ Its aim is to forma South African 
Nationality by union and co-operation; to attain as an ultimate 
object a United South Africa. It is a national not a party 
organization.” 

“But what of Rhodes; was that not his aim to a great 
extent ?” 

“We may have thought so once, but look how he has deceived 
us. He deceived me personally. How can he be trusted again 
in public life? It is impossible here in the Colony.” 

“What of Chamberlain’s supporting Rhodes ?” I queried. 
“Tt took us all by surprise. Even more so than Jameson and 
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Rhodes. We trusted in English justice and British fair play. 
What do we see? With all the documents at their disposal, 
the Committee refused to call for the most important ones. 
Even then their report condemns him, and the House of 
Commons by a large majority exonerates him. Where are we ? 
What is going to be the next move? We don’t know; we feel 
suspicious. Can you wonder at it?” 

“Well, but many Unionists did not approve of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech. Did you notice Sir Elliott Lees’s letter of 
protest 7?” 

“No. And I cannot understand why they should vote for what 
they disapproved of. If this is a specimen of public honour, if 
Chamberlain’s idea of personal honour is to govern British states- 
men, what are we to expect next? There can be no trust by the 
Dutch Community in the Colonial Office so long as these prin- 
ciples prevail there. The man we expected to act as an impartial 
judge of Rhodes turns round even before the trial and receives 
him asa friend. You punish the lesser men and commend the 
guilty principal.” 


There is not the remotest prospect of the British 
, Government picking a quarrel with the Transvaal, 

but is it surprising that Mr. Hofmeyr should have 
been misled by the ferocious bluster of the London Press, which 
did its utmost month after month to stir up racial hostility and 
endanger peace ? 


* A GENERAL 
CONFLAGRATION.’ 


**<«Ts the racial feeling worse now ?’ 

**« Naturally it is. Remember, those across the Vaal river are our kinsmen. We 
are all related, all members of one great family. Do not make any mistake, 
The Vaal river and the Orange river are mere geographical expressions, There is 
a vast Dutch population from the furthest north of the Transvaal down to Cape- 
town, Over two-thirds of Cape Colony is Dutch. And, of course, we shall stand 
by one another,’ 

«© * You mean in the event of war?’ 

“In any event which threatened the independence which our brothers have 
fought for and won, Blood is thicker than water. Their independence was 
secured by the blood of our common ancestors, Depend upon it, if once the spark 
of war is kindled it will not stop where it begins. There will be a general conflagra- 
tion from north to south, It will be absolutely impossible to restrain the Dutch. Why, 
in the Orange Free State, although the President issued his proclamation to 
forbid his burghers from joining in the Transvaal war, hundreds of them erossed 
the Vaal river and fought for the Transvaal. The excitement is far keener now, 
and the feeling far more bitter. You have not merely got to reckon with the 
small South African Republic in the case of war, but with all South Afriea, Of 
course England must win in the end, But the struggle would be prolonged and 
bloody. The country would be decimated. What good would it be to anyone 
then, with all its best azrieultural population slain or ruined? When you pass 
over the hundreds of niles of purely agricultural country, which can never be 
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anything else, sparsely settled even now, you will see what a desolation such a 
war must cause.’ 

*¢¢ We should not enter on such a war lightly.’ 

**No! So you say. But look at the tone of your English newspapers. What 
does The Times say? Do they counsel forbearance or peace towards the Transvaal ? 
Is the whole of South Africa to be sacrificed to this Jingo spirit? At the bottom 
of it all is Johannesburg, manipulating the Press here, and through it the English 
Press, The financiers of the Rand seek to egg on Chamberlain to help them by 
hostile action. Now that force within South Africa has failed, an attempt is 
being made to invoke it from without.’ 

**¢You cannot reasonably fear Rhodes or anyone else will use force from 
within ?’ 

*** Perhaps not. Rhodes is now going in for constitutional agitation. It is more 
far-reaching, more insidious, and more dangerous. He controls De Beers, 
and what is done through the diamond industry of Kimberley is merely 
his doing. De Beers buy up land in the Colony and add farm to farm, put 
their nominees on them, and hope to secure a voting influence in doubtful con- 
stituencies. You see that same influence used to secure votes when loans are 
made to needy politicians for which no interest is demanded. You may trace the 
same sinister influence through other directors of the Chartered Company and 
their immediate friends, in our newspapers here in Capetown, in our banks, even 
in our tramways. There is no end to it. This so-called constitutional agitation 
permeates the whole Colony.’ 

*¢* A political millionaire is what you object to, then?’ 

*«* With us such a person is dangerous. Here in Cape Colony we are all poor ; 
very few of us are wealthy. There is not much golden South Africa with us. In 
England wealth is not so powerful, 
falsify the real public opinion. 
corruption.’ 

see 


Here it is unique, and ean be used to 
Political corruption is more serious than pecuniary 


Then your objection is more to the man than to anything else?’ 
***« To the man and to his methods.’ ” 


We agree with Mr. Hofmeyr’s plea for caution, 

P Petar , but he seems to take a greatly exaggerated view 

’ of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, which bears no patent 
marks of impatience :— 

“Our most popular South African proverb, or expression is, 
‘Wait a little Wacht een beetje. It expresses the feelings, not 
of the Boer only, but of every inhabitant. Let Chamberlain pursue 
his present policy of trying to hurry on, and he will lose all South 
Africa.” 

“ You speak of the Boer; what does that mean?” 

“With you in England, according to your writers, it seems to 
mean everything that is bad. He was originally the rural-farming 
Dutchman. Changes have taken place, intermarriages have fol- 
lowed one another, until we may all be called Boers. It is really 
the same as Dutch. Your word ‘ boor’ is so much like it that you 
involuntarily, perhaps, transfer the meaning from one to the other; 
but it is a malicious untruth, for the Boer is always courteous and 
hospitable, if nothing else.” 


At the conclusion of a deeply interesting conversation, Mr. 
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Hofmeyr was asked as to the fate of the ironclad presented to 
Mr. Goschen this summer, by the jaunty Cape Premier, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg. 

“ What about the famous battleship ? 

“ [ do not see where the money is coming from. Over a million 
is a good deal for us.” 

“ Yes, I see your total revenue is only a little over five millions. 
Then you have a public debt of twenty-seven and a half millions?” 

“That is so. How we are going to pay for a ship I fail to see, 
Besides, one ship more er less won’t make or ruin England, while 
it may ruin the finances of this Colony. If loyalty has to be proved 
in that way it does not seem to me to be worth much. We are 
all loyal here. The Queen has no more loyal subjects in the world 
than Cape colonists of every race and religion.” 

“You don’t approve of the waving the flag and banging the 
drum policy ?” 

“Certainly not. Greater folly could not be committed. Let 
things right themselves. Interference can only produce further 
ill-feeling. South Africa will solve its own problem.” 

“ Well, I think we are learning many things now.” 

“| hope you English will not merely learn, but will act as well, 
and act wisely.” 


” 


The stubbornness of the frontier tribes in resisting 
Tue INDIAN . : : : 

Froxrick War, Our forces during the past month has been rather 
a surprise to the British public. On various 

occasions we have heard of their defeat, and of their having come 
in to submit, to pay fines, and to deliver up their arms, and then, 
within twenty-four hours of this gratifying intelligence, the news has 
come of a fierce fight,in which there has been a long list of British 
killed and wounded. Such a fight took place on the 15th. The signal 
for attack appears invariably to be when our forces, having executed 
a successful punitive foray, commence to retreat. They cannot, 
of course, for want of supplies, remain on the ground ; therefore, 
after defeating the enemy, and destroying their forts, they com- 
mence to retire. This is the enemy’s opportunity. We read on one 
day that General Kempster’s Brigade, with two batteries, was to 
reconnoitre Waran Valley, and punish the Zakka-Khel tribe. 
The day after we heard he was “ entirely successful,” having met with 
little opposition. He destroyed Mullah Said Akbar’s fort. After this 
successful operation General Kempster proceeded to return to camp. 
Then it was that the Zakka-Khels assembled in force and attacked 
his rearguard. Some desperate fighting took place. We lost four 
British officers killed, and three were wounded; fifteen native 
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officers were wounded also; in the ranks, twenty-two were killed 
and ten wounded. Since attacking the retreating rear is the in- 
variable practice of the tribes, one wonders the rear is not rendered 
more formidable. Colonel Haughton and his 15th Sikhs par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves in this fight. The resistance 
met with has certainly been unexpected, and the advance covered 
has not been great. A very careful review of the Frontier Campaign 
appeared in The Times of November 22nd, and the writer, in con- 
clusion, said that there are no grounds for expecting an early 
termination of hostilities :— 

‘** The large force employed has naturally tended to blind public imagination to 
the immense difficulties to be overcome. That force has well responded to the 
heavy calls made upon its endurance, and it amply merits full confidence. At the 
same time, it is well to recognize that the situation is not free from anxiety, and the 
somewhat roseate views which have too generally prevailed may with advantage 
be abandoned in the light of recent experience.” 


We certainly grudge the loss of so many valuable lives in this 
unexpected war. The Times of India says that if some of the 
millions spent since the Afghan War had been expended in con- 
necting outposts with the plains by good roads and light railways, 
the frontier difficulty would now be a thing of the past. 


As there are so many politicians in our midst 

—_— whose patriotism invariably takes the form of 
Frontier War. condemning the conduct of their own country, 
it is as well to insist on the fact that it was the 

tribes who commenced the war, and this in the most treacherous 
manner. The Waziris, who did not know such a place as Chitral 
existed, opened by shooting down Mr. Gee’s escort in the 
Tochi Valley; the Afridis then seized cur forts in the Khaiber Pass; 
next Chakdara Fort was besieged by the Swats. If we are in the 
tribes’ country it is to chastise them. “ Fighting,” said a recent 
traveller in the Pathan country, “is the only amusement the 
frontier tribes have to fall back upon to save their dreary lives in 
those arid and barren mountains from absolute monotony and 
misery. Most of them dwell in holes in the earth, or in huts that 
are no better than holes. Subsistence is extremely difticult, and 
life, either their own or anyone else’s, has no charm or value in 
their eyes.” They believe, however, in Paradise, where there is 
perpetual feasting and houris. The doors of Paradise are opened 
to those who kill infidels, that is to say, Christians. It may be 
imagined what power the Mullahs can exercise over fanatics of 
this sort. When General Kempster destroyed Mullah Said Akbar’s 
fort in the Waran Valley, he found a number of important docu- 
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ments. Some of them were written by one of their fiercest 
fanatics, Hadda Mullah, who stated that the Turks had beaten the 
Greeks and seized the approaches to India, and that, as the British 
reinforcements were thus cut off, now was the time to strike a blow 
for Islam. The Mullahs can make their flocks believe anything ; 
it may be they have never heard of the Sultan of Turkey, but this 
bald announcement of Mahommedan victory over the enemies of 
God is quite sufficient to account for the outbreak. 
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